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variety of Articles from the French * 


Encyclopedie, and with curious Diſſer⸗ 5. 
tations on Philological Subjects by ſo- 
reign writers, with whoſe Works the. 


3 ity of Readers in this country — 
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ters himſelf, that he ſhall have it 
his power to. entertain his ae 
caſionally, with original Eſſays by the 
moſt ingenious writers of our own 
untry. MACTTASYU 
7 Such is the Editor's plan: how far 
it is an uſeful one, he leaves to the de- 
termination of the Public. As hel ha 
expence, the proſecution of it muſt 
therefore depend on the reception his 
firſt Volume meets with; if he is en- 
| couraged to proceed, the ſecond Vo- 

lame will be publiſhed in January next, 
and afterwards a Volume every Six 4 


| Months, till the whole deſign is is com 
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Genera! Reflexims upon the #ſefuln 
| Belles Lettres, and upon the” — of 
the exclufive taſte which ſeems beginning to ale 
place in favour of Mathematics and Natural 
Philoſophy. Hiſt. of the Regal Aendeny of we 
ſeriptions and Belles Lettres, tom. 16. 


NE cannot reſlect upon the hiſtory of the 
general reſtoration of arts, ſciences, and 
taſte in Europe, without remembering that 
the Belles Lettres were the cauſe of that happy re- 
volution, and that the ſtudy of the learned lan- 
guages was the prelude and foundation of it. 3 
Some Greeks, who eſtaped Wom the ruins of 


Conſtantinople, came as -refugees to Italy, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Gregory of 


Tifernum ® learned from them the art of ſtudying - 


1 Almoſt all who have ſpoken of Gregory of Tiſernam make 
him a Greek, and-ſay that he came to Italy after the taking of 
Ver. I, B | Con- 


- . 
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 Hermonymus of Sparta *, and Tranquillus Andro- 


learning was at length firmly eſtabliſhed in the Capi- 


of Tifernum Metauren/e, or Tiberinum, is uncertain. _/ 


dication prefixed to it. 


College founded by Francis I. about the year 1530. 


x 


their language, and introduced it among us, in the 
beginning of the reign of Lewis XI. This was 
the firſt ray of light that illuminated France. George 


nicus of Dalmatia, * EE to Paris by the favour- 


able reception Gregory had met with, were heard 
there with the ſame eagerneſs. The taſte for Greek 


tal by John Laſcaris , whom Lewis XII. by his 
generoſity attached to him, and by Jerom Aleandre, 
whom the univerſity adopted a few years after . 
Under ſuch maſters; the ſchool of Paris ſoon be- 
came fo flouriſhing, that before the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, there were reckoned in it ſeveral 
Grammarians, already capable of teaching what in- 
deed they had ſcarce had time to have learned; a 
Budzus ||, a Daneſius &, a Tuſanus **, and others 
Conſtantinople. Thoſe writers are, however, miſtaken. Gre- 
gory was an Italian, and a native of Tifernum; but nber 


* Reuchlin {Capnien) who ſpread the knowlege of the Greek 
language in Germany, was a ſcholar of Hermonymus. 
+ Although Laſcaris, who for his birth and knowledge was 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his countrymen, gave no public lefſons 
at Paris; it was from him nevertheleſs that William Budeus and 
Peter Danefius acquired their perfect knowlege of the Greek. - 
t Jerom Aleandre, a native of Friuli, taught Greek in the 
college of the Lombards, and was rector of the univerſity, / 
The learned work of Budzus, entitled Commentarii lingua 
Grece, was compoſed in 1529, according to the date of the de- 


5 Peter Daneſius was the firſt Greek Profeſſor in the Royal 


james Tuſanus of Champagn fucceeded Peter Daneſius in 
the chair of Greek Profeſſor. His Greek Dictionary, printed in 


153% 


1 MESCBL EAN. 
beſides, Rogue fyceraded e by Muſtrous 
ſcholars,” + Aria 

8 great, men wha had, formed tha i 
ſign of reviving. police learning, ſome charged them- 
ſelves more particularly with the care of reſtoring 

to its antient purity; the Latin language, then alto- 
gether diſguiſed by the corruption into which it had 
fallen. Robert Stephens collected it from the writ- 
ers of pure antiquity, and compriſed the whole in one 

ſingle book. Julius Scaliger, who had the honour 
to ſerve as a guide to Sanctius, explained the prin- 
ciples of it. James Lewis Strebæus of Reims, 
in his excellent treatiſe on the choice and diſpoſition of 
words, examined its compoſition, John Thieri of 
Beauvais, after the example. of Laurentius Valla, 
collected its elegancits x Murerus taught the ant of 
fpeaking it. 

Grammar gave birth to Criticiſm. This at firſt 
undertook to. glear the antient texts from the faults 
which the. Ignorance or inattention of, tranſcribers 
had introduced into them z to reſtore thoſe parts 
which the injury of time had disfigured; to explain 


the obſcure and difficult paſſages, by paraphraſes 
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was - 

ons and commentaries. Theſe were its firſt attempts. 

and It gathered ſtrength by degrees, and at length pro- 

* © ceeded to fearch the Greek and Roman writers for 

\ 4 models of excellence, and mee fi talte. ain 

gue 1552, is the fit dena deſerves any notice. It was, 3 

de- only a ſketch of what Henry Stephens rue in 1 5278s un- 

| der the title of Ti liga Grece. | 71 

oyal Ihe title of Scaliger's work is, De cauſes e cr ci a 
Sanctius himſelf ackngwledges in che end of the firſt chapter of 

: in his Maerva, that he reaped. great advantage from ths. labours ; 

Ms of Scaliger. 
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3 7 HE PHILOLOGICAL 
As learning became more extenſive, objects of 
ſtudy multiplied; curioſity increaſed, Hiſtory, con- 
ſidered from the origin of the world, offered an im- 
menſe field, and furniſhed- matter for an infinite 
number of enquiries. Religion, laws, cuſtoms, 
8 ſuccefſions of empires, races of kings, migrations of 
* people, foundations of cities, the birth of arts, the pro- 
greſs of the ſciences; all theſe points were thorough- 
ly examined. The critic diſeuſſed the facts; the 
WH - geographer determined the fituation of the places 
where thoſe facts had happened; the chronologiſt 
1 fixed their date; the antiquarian found upon marble 
and iron wherewith to elucidate them. 
yt In this manner the firſt learned men were forma 
mn in France, and in the other parts of Europe. By 
E114 the natural order of their ſtudies, the general plan 
11 of which embraced the hiſtory and monuments of 
1 every century, they approached by degrees, to that 
period called he middle age, a new career, ſo much 
the more intereſting, as each believed he ſaw in it 
E the faint outlines of the government under which 
it f he lived, and the origin of the language which he 
ii! ſpoke. Many devoted themſelves to that kind of 
145 literature, and it is well known to what a degree our 
ik | nation diſtinguiſhed itſelf in it. Du Tillet, Pithou, St. 
Martha, Du Cheſne, Dupuy, Valois, Du Cange, 
the celebrated Father Mabillon, the inventor of that 
admirable art, which teaches us to, judge with cer- 
tainty of the age of a manuſcript, and the authority 
of a charter, will ever live in the memory of civi 
lized nations. 
While literary knowlege made ſuch a rapid. pro- 


greſs in France, mathematics languiſhed i in an al- 
moſt 
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moſt total o 


- 
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rity. We are not to wonder that 


they began later to be cultiyated: In order to get out 


polite learning, and polite Jearning could not aſſiſt 
them, till it had itſelf acquired ſome kind of per- 


fection. It was firſt neceſſary that the learned 
ſhould. clear the Auſt and, rubbiſh from libraries, 
and by their ,tranſlations. male the; public ac- 
quainted with the authors of antiquity, who 


vere 10 ſerve as à foundation to the ſtudy of 


mathematics, Euclid. Apollonius, Archimedes, 
Diophantus, Ptolomy, and ſeveral others, whoſe 
works are mentioned in the Greet Library of Fabri 
cius, with the date of the different editions that 
have been giyen of them. Tis well known that 
geometry did not begin to flouriſh till after the pub- 
lication of thoſe antient originals, which by inſtruct- 
ing us, rendered it more eaſy for us to advance far 


beyond the bounds where they had ſtopped. 


*Tis 


allo well known, that it made but little noiſe in the 
world before Deſcartes, who was the firſt. who ap- 
plied it to phyſics, and thereby ſhewed its. true uſe. 
We may add likewiſe, that notwithſtanding the diſ- 
coveries of Vietus, Fermatus, and the Marquis de 


1'Hoſpital, its firſt ſucceſſes procured it but a ſmall 


number of lovers, before the end of the laſt century, 
ſince M. Fontenelle, in 1702, alleged it as a well 
known truth, that Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
ſophy were very little known, and mew almoſt ** 
verſally, reckoned uſeleſs. | 
Their happy days however drew. near: a new 
form, or more properly a new creation was given to 


the Academy of Sciences, and that epoch altered the 
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6 THE PHILOLOGICAL. 
deſtiny of Mathetnaties and Niitoral Philofophy. 
There begins that rich volledtion” of © Memoirs to 
Which the- ſciences, that are called dimonſruti vb, 
principally owe their ad vancement: thence depend 
that chain of happy citcumſtandes, which have ton! 
tributed to make them more generally known,” and 
have impereeptibly brought them to be among "rg 
the prevailing taſte,” or rather the national tafte, 
common to all ranks and conditions, without even 
excepting thoſe metnbers of ſotiety, who formerly, 


contented with the advantages they helck fror na- 


ture, did not envy others thoſe Which could only de 


acquired by a painful ſtudy.” There is only one 


fingle woman celebrated by antiquity for her ku]. 
lege in Geometry. How many Hypotias, ſupetlot 
perhaps to the daughter of T heon, could not France 
een 
This aſtoniſhing revolutioh would do very little 
Honour to our age, if that opinion were true, which 
is aſſerted by the Abbe du Refnel, in a di 
courſe that gives occaſion to this article, That ou 
age in vindicating the glory of © Mathematics and 
Natural Philoſophy, bad ſacrificed that of the Bellts 


Lettres. He complains in his diſcourſe, not that 


the demonſtrative ſciences were-in a flouriſhing ſtate 
among us, but that polite learfing had ceafed to 
be. ſo; not that a new empite had arifen, but that 
it had raiſed itſelf upon the ruins of another. 
The nine Muſes are indeed ſiſters, and by that 
title they have a right to claim, that the public fa- 
vour, which makes the moſt valuable part of their 
dowry, ſhould be equally divided among them. R 
is this equality, which the Abbe du Reinel accuſes 
| | our 
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„ — — 
which he deſired. to ſee re · eſtabliſned. ik 

However, — bed; chat 
ſeveral cauſes unite. to procure a ſuperior. credit to 
Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy, and to en- 


large the number of their eee een wh EXPEICE . 


of polite. learning. + 1056 

1. The ſtudy of letters 3 A \ Lind of propa- 
ration, which muſt have been continued from in- 
fancy by the ordinary attendance at ſchools, and col - 
leges, and this can be entirely diſpenſed with by 
Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy. Thoſe whoſe 
education has been neglected, are excluded f;om the 


carreer of learning, but may be admitted into that 
of the demonſtrative ſciences. If nature has given 


them a quick apprehenſion, curiolity, and a diſpo- 
ſition to apply themſelves with, perſeverance, Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philoſophy offer themſelves 


to them, and require nothing of um but Wale 


have received from nature. 


2. The ſtudy of letters requires abit vo- 
lumes, either printed or manuſcripts, which but few 


people are able to purchaſe. A numerous library 
is ſcarce ſufficient to form the father Petau, while 


with a pencil alone, Paſchal arrives at the 33d pro- 
poſition of the firſt book of Euclid. Archimedes, 
in the middle of a deſart iſland, would have found 
in the ſands of the fea-ſhore, wherewith to have 
traced his figures, on to have made . 


tions. 


3. The ee are an ieee — 


which ſubſiſt independently of each other, and of | 


which each preſents an object of ſtudy diſtinct and © 
B + ſepa- 


— 


f | 


$ THE PHILOLOGICAL 
| ſeparate. If we except Geometry, which, to a cer- 


chanic. We may ſay the ſame thing of Phyſic. | 


taniſt. Both theſe leave the analyſis and decom- 


| ſtudy of thoſe ſciences z and how various are the ta- 


tain point, extends its influence to all branches; one 
may, according to his diſpoſition, chuſe one part, | 
reſtrict himſelf to that, excel in it, without having 
acquainted himſelf in the ſlighteſt manner with the 
others. The Algebraiſt is not in the leaſt obliged 
to know the motions of the heavenly bodies. 1 he 
Aſtronomer has nothing in common with the Me-. 


The Anatomiſt may be ignorant of the names and 
properties of plants ; this is the province of the Bo- 


polition of vegetables and minerals to the Chymiſt, 
who, on the other hand, borrows nothing from, 
them. Now mathematics and natural philoſophy, 
by this facility of being divided, -invite and engage 
any one who has but one of the talents ſuited to the 


lents that may be exerciſed in the ftudy of phyfic 
Ine, the object of which being univerſal nature, 
is therefore infinite ! | 
The caſe is otherwiſe with kat Its different : 
branches, which it is almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate, 
compoſe but one body. The greateſt number of them 
at leaſt, have ſuch an intimate connexion with each 
other, that a perſoncannot detach a ſingle one toculti- 
vate it alone. One man, for example, is born witha 
taſte for the ſcience of medals, and deſires to di- 
ſtinguiſn himſelf in that ſtudy. To the ſtudy of 
languages, which, taken ſeparately, conſtitutes the 
Grammarian, there is a neceſſity that he ſhould join 
the knowledge of time, which conſtitutes the Chro- 
nologiſt ; that of places, which conſtitutes the Geo: 
4 grapher ; 
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_ ; the diſcuſſion of facts, which conſtitutes 


the Critic ; and the experience to diſcern the metal. 
which conſtitutes che Connoiſſeur ; and notwith- 


ſtanding all this, e have only an Antiquarian. To 
ſay all in a word ; each branch of polite literature te- 
quires the ſame fund of ſtudy; very near the ſame 
extent of knowledge; perhaps, even the ſame ta- 
lents. To comprehend fully one kind, you muſt 
embrace all. We may eaſily conceive, that the 
bare reflection upon ſuch a dreadful immenſity may 
diſcourage a thouſand geniuſes, to whom, in other 
reſpects, all that is wanting to obtain the ret 
learned: men, is not to deſpair to reach it. 

4. Some of the many branches Which —_ 
the body of mathematics and natural philoſo- 
phy, have the privilege of engaging at the ſame 
time both the judgment and the eyes, which pre- 
ſcrve the merit of appearing connected with a pro- 
found theory, and at the ſame time are as agree» 
able as if they were of a trifling nature. Amuſ- 
ing obſervations, remarkable experiments, an in- 
genious machine, are within the comprehenſion of 
every one; but every one cannot conceive what im- 
portant uſes may be made of a medal, to clear up 
a fact; of an inſcription, to fix a date; of a manu- 
ſcript, to correct the text of a Greek or Latin au- 
thor. Thus what do not Natural Hiſtory, Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, and Mechanics, owe to him 
whoſe curious reſearches concerning inſects will juſ- 


tify that ſaying of an antient writer, that the Author 


of nature is no where greater than in the ſmalleſt ob- 

Jes ; to him who in his famous leſſons upon ſenſi- 

ble lane has ſhewn the phenomena, and explained 
their 
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Intereſt ſociety, by the connection that is ſuppoſed 


mind what happened in 17 34. The project of fend- 


(for fo thoſe mathematicians were called) gave an 


their cauſes with no leſs elegance than exactneſs; to 
him, who in his wonderful machines, has ſo well 
imitated the ſprings and operations of nature, as to 
render almoſt credible what is recounted in fables 
concerning Prometheus. The pleaſure thoſe au- 
thors had in enjoying the fruits of their labour, was 

a powerful recommendation enen 
ence which produced them. 0 
5. From obſervations and experiments ariſe an 
expectation of diſcoveries which excite and ſupport 
curioſity. The diſcoveries to which we are conducted 
by polite learning, always more obſcure in its firſt 
progreſs, and leſs magnificent in its promiſes,” cannot 
act upon the ſoul ſo ſtrongly as thoſe objects that 


betwixt them and the uſeful arts. Let us call to 


ing Mathematicians, ſome towards the Equator, 
and others towards the Polar Circle, to attempt to 
decide the famous queſtion concerning the figure of 
the earth, was formed, and, notwithflanding the 
war, was forthwith executed with more magnificence 
than was ever ſhewn, even during peace,” by any 
princes, the protectors of the ſciences and arts. That 
event (we ſtil] remember) excited a general admira- 
tion, which turned to the advantage- of mathema- 
tics. The hundred mouths of fame, which had 
publiſhed the departure of the modern Argonauts, 


account, ſome years after, of the ſucceſs 'of their 
voyage. The news engaged the attention of all 
Europe, and again turned to the advantage of that 
ſcience profeſſed by men who were become ſo famous. 

By 
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By DA: 447 that ſcience, people * that 
they ſhared in their fame. 

6. Among the W n bad bo leg 
up and ſtrengthen the taſte for Mathematics, ſome 
may reckon their advantage of 'procyring proſelytes 
by flattering hopes. Their ſchools” for petfecting 
civil and military architecture, the artillery, the ma- 
rine, &c. are in reality ſo many aſylums always open 
for riſing talents, and the places and ſettlements to 
which they may conduct are an object always in 
view which keeps up emulation. Letters, it is cer - 
tain, do not offer the ſame en do not promiſe 
the ſame rewards. | 

If letters could Sew u their rivals an excel- 
lence that entitled them to fuperiority, and ſerved 
as a foundation for the diſtinction that theſe laſt en- 
joy, they would not complain of the different treat- 
ment they meet with in this reſpect. But wherein 
conſiſts this pretended ſuperiority? In their very 
uſefulneſs, it will be anſwered by prejudice, which 
treats both letters and-Jearning as . les of 2 
trifling curiolity, 

To this anſwer the Abbe Reſnel oppoſes ſyn 
general reflections, which we ſhall take the liberty 
to enlarge, as we have already done, adding to 
them the ſubſtance of what was ſaid at the acade- 


my during thoſe meetings when his ee Was 
under their conſideration. 


1. If the only rule for Uebe the TY among 
the different profeſſions, was the utility they pro. 
cured to the public, the mechanic arts would with- 
out . Ge have the Preference to the liberal. 

The 
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formed. There are ſo many perſons, ſaid Cicero, who 


years of unremitted ſtudy are r en to 
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The ſciences themſelves mould» give Place t 
culture. 1 

2. The excellence of 2 orofelion ought not. to | 
be valued alone by the utility or the importance of 
the effects it produces. We ought alſo to examine it 
in the courſe of its operations, and calculate; the 
difficulties it is obliged. to conquer. The cauſe of 
Letters, it muſt be allowed, when viewed . On this 
ſide, appears very favourable. Je are born Poets, it 
is commonly faid ; and with very little difference we 
may alſo ſay, We are bern Geometricians. The Ma- 
thematician comes out of the hands of nature half | 


bave excelled in Mathematics, that to ſucceed in that 
ſtudy, it ſeems only neceſſary to apply to it | e:rneſtly. A 
Natural Philoſopher often needs no more but a dull 
perſeverance to be a great obſerver ; whereas, ſeveral 


form a learned man. 
3. Although it ſhould be proved, that the i 
fulneſs of Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy 
are more perceptible than that of letters; it is, 
however, no leſs certain, that the uſefulneſs of let- 
ters is quite as real, and in its kind, not inferior to 
the other. Each kind has its peculiar advantage. 
A great Geometrician, a great Naturaliſt, a great 
Antiquarian, a great Critic, are all uſeful mea; 
among whom, the only real difference is in the de- 
gree of perfection to which each of them has at- 
tained. We will confeſs then, that Mathematics 
and Natural Philoſophy eſſentially regard the wants 
of ſociety z provided it be allowed us, that the wants 
of the mind are the immediate object of Letters. 
We 
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We will confeſs, that one of the prerogatives of 
Geometry, is to contribute to render the mind capa- 
ble of attention; but it will be granted us, that it 
belongs to letters to extend it by multiplying its 
ideas, to adorn it, to poliſh it, to communicate to 
it that mildneſs which is eſſential to them, and to 
make the treaſures with which they enrich it contri- 
bute to the convenience of ſociety. | 

4. If it be objected, that Geometry, on this ac- 


count alone, that it employs the underſtanding ſim- 


ply, is of more real ſervice to the mind than Letters, 
which often only exerciſe the imagination, we will 
require that they explain to us, after defining the 
terms imagination and underſtanding, how the mind 
that thinks when inveſtigating the ſolution of a pro- 
blem, is different from the mind that thinks when 


reading the great writers of Athens and Rome: 
we ſpeak only of polite literature ; and as to eru- 


dition, will any one accuſe criticiſm or chronology to 
be confined to the exerciſing the imagination only. 
5. If it be mentioned as a diſparagement to Cri- 


ticiſm that it uſes proofs of an inferior kind to Geo- 


metrical Demonſtrations ; we will anſwer that each 
order of truth#has its proofs, which carry a degree 
of certainty ſuited to their object. Now, to ſpeak 
philoſophically, all certainties are equal, 

6. If they add, that Criticiſm, which accuſtoms 
the mind; eſpecially in matters of fact, to receive 


bare probabilities for proofs, is, on that conſidera- 
tion, not ſo proper to form it, as Geometry ought 
to be, which teaches it the habit of not acquieſcing 
in any thing beſides evidence; we will reply that, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, we may conclude even from this 
| | very 


· 


the firſt view, without leaving it either the liberty of 
doubting; or the merit of chooſing ; whereas, pro- 
babilities being ſuſceptible of augmentation and di- 
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very difference, that Criticiſm on the contrary: gives 
more exerciſe to the mind than Geometry; becauſe, 
the evidence which is ſingle and abſolute, fixes it at 


minution, the mind, to be able to come to a deciſion, 


muſt compare them together, diſcuſs them, and weigh 
them. That kind of ſtudy, which, if I may uſe 


the expreſſion, breaks the mind to this exerciſe, is 


certainly of more extenſive uſe than that where every 


thing is confined to demonſtrative evidence, becauſe 


the occaſions of giving a deciſion upon probabili. 
ties and likelihoods, are much more frequent than 


| thoſe which require us to proceed by demonſtra- 
tions. Why may we not alſo ſay, that they often 
regard likewiſe much more important objects. 


+ But it is with a bad grace, that the partifans of 
the exact ſciences reproach Criticiſm with its proba- 
bilities and conjectures. Has not Natural Philoſo- 
phy ſome peculiar to ĩtſelf, under the more impoſing 
names of Hypotheſes and Syſtems ! Alas, How greatly 


were it to be wiſhed, that thoſe branches of it which 


intereſt humanity more immediately, were not ſo 
often obliged to have recourſe to Hypotheſes ! = 

It would be equally unreaſonable in them to re- 
proach literature with certain reſearches of pure cu- 
rioſity, which the connexion of its ſtudies carries 


along with it in its courſe; and which geherally ſerve 
as a ſcaffolding to its work. Some of them alſo are 


only charged with being trifling, becauſe their true 
uſe. has not yet been fully diſcovered; for inſtance, 


RC Enquiries, which require inveſtigati- 


ons 
8 


. 
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ons that N Would not diſclain, and! 
which, by throwing light upon the origin and mi- 
grations of languages, may illuſtrate even the ori- 
gin of the people vho ſpeak. them“. Erudition 
—_ eſcape the ridicule which is ſometimes at- 
tempted to be thrpwn upon it, if it would avoid ap- 
plying itſelf with a plodding earneſtneſa to laborious 
rrifies ; would not pompouſly diſplay barren diſcove- Y 
riesz e e gg no 
knowing matters of ſmall .conſequence which the — 
vulgar does not know 3 and eſpecially would not from 1 
them claim a right of looking with contempt upon 
thoſe whoſe ignorance of them is often owing ſolely 
to their diſdaining to learn them. The true ſub- 
jects of ridicule that a man of letters ought to guard 
| againſt, are quackery, and eſpecially pedantry, which 

is not ſo much the particular a 
ſion, as a defect of the mind. 

Beſides, Geometry itſelf, according. whe con- | 
feſſion of a writer whoſe teſtimony will not be teject .. 
ed, has ſpeculations in which ſhe engages merely from 
the vanity of diſcovering difficult theorems, Natural 
Philoſophy has ics experiments, and Natural | 
its obſervations, which have drawn from the fame 
writer the following confeſſion: He may in truth al- 
low, that to Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy be- 
lng ſome branches that are merely curious. 1 

To heighten the excellence of the exact. ſcienoes. 
tis often faid, that it RING en anne 


In the Mikcellanea Berelinenſ's, t. 1, p. r. 5 
a diſſertation of the learned Leibnitz under this title, Brevis da 


fenatio meditationum de originibus 228855 dull, . . ex in- 
dicio Linguarum. wr. | 
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is thus excluſively attributed to the Sciences, may 
very likely be the work of Criticiſm, and conſe. 


FOOD that is, of thoſe that are ſubmitted to the 


this ſuperiority of reaſon is the reſult of reflection 
- which men have made, according as they have en- 
. creaſed the number of their ideas, in enlarging theit 
| knowlege by means of ſtudy. We will not inſiſt 
upon this point. The abuſe which is every day 
made of the pretended Philoſophic Spirit, makes us 


to claim it. However, that the blame may not ly 


doſom that this abuſe took birth. It is a foreign poiſon 
which ſeems to have penetrated into our counttp, 


_ ourſelves with writings born under another climate, 


| boldneſs of an independant ſpirit for che -flight uf 


lege, according to the ſaying of an Antient, Phile- 


— 


mable torch, by means of which we know: when 
properly to doubt, and when to believe. But what 


. quently belong to Letters. For after all, the Philo- 
ſophic ſpirit may be defined, reaſoi; inſtructed in 
the true principles of things, of whatever nature 


ſenſes, as well as of thoſe that are objects of the 
mind, conſidered in its different faculties. No 


doubt whether it would be for the honour of Letten 


upon our nation, we declare that it was not in its 


ſince we have, from a faſhionable taſte, familiariſed 


in which we have unluckily miſtaken the wander- 
ings of a ſtrong imagination for depth, and the 


a ſoul raiſed above the prejudices of the multitude. 
However it be, ſince the Philoſophic ſpirit extends 
without exception to all the objects of our know- 


ſephy is neceſſary, even oben we do not treat of Phile- 
* we ought carefully to avoid confounding it 
"_ 


use R 

ks ich dr 58 

included in a ſeparate ſphere, beyond which it ougit 

not to be allowed to extend itſelf. We will even 

confeſs that our age begins to loſe ſight of this diſ. 

tinction, and that from an eager deſire to appear 

Geometricians, or rather wanting to reduce every 

thing to calculation, to apply method every where, 

to erect it into an univerſal rule, it has thereby al- 

moſt ceaſed to be philoſophical. We ſhall find a- 

r which at hottom is not 
The Schoolmen of the XIIIch century, had — 

crea „ into Divinity tbe method. and - 

tile of Geometricians. . We have ſkerched out a few 

outlines of a parallel, which. might eaſily. be ex- 

tended much farther, Our intention is not to en- 

large upon it. The Abbẽ Reſnel did not propoſe 

to degrade the Sciences, but to reſtore Letters to 


* Of the examples which England offers us we ſhall chuſe 

only three. John blalley, from a calculation of the degrees of 
the ſaltneſs of the ſea, determines the prior duration of the 
world. John Craig determines its later duration by that of the 
Chriſtian faith, of the diminutions of which be forms a ſeries 
He proves by the degrees of the weakening of the faith, chat 
the world, reckoning-from the date of his book (1599) ought to 
laſt only 1454 years. , Whiſton, by the aſſiſtange of a mathema- 
tical calculation, explains all the changes which have happened 
to the terreſtrial globe. A moſt profound treatiſe on Divinity 
has appeared in this country, divided and compoſed according 
to the method of Geometricians. We have ſeen in a book of _ 
Phyſic, the practice and choice of bleeding reduced to calculation · 
To conclude, within theſe few years, a treatiſe of morality is 
come from Germany, in which we are taught to compute the 
ſums of happineſs and miſery, . 
pleaſurę and pain with their duration. e 


| their proper rank; and particularly to oppoſe the 
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excluſive taſte, which began to take place in favour 


of the one, under the injurious: pretence that the 
other is uſeleſs to ſociety. Sueh nen n 
object of his diſcourſe. of 

To thew the uſefulnels of . 5 gu. 
fice to call to mind, what we have already ſaid of 


the part they had in diſpelling that obſcurity which 


had overſpread Europe till towards the end of the 
XVth century; and alſo what all men in genera} 
owe to them, for their carefully preparing them 
from their infancy, for the different profeſſions which 
they are one day to follow. But theſe two reflexions 
naturally introduce another, which we cannot paſs 
over in ſilence; namely, that Letters alone aſter 
having drawn Europe from a ſtate of barbariſm; 

are able to ſave it from the misfortune of falliog _ 
into its former barbarity. 


To be convinced of this, we need „ 
view of what happened in this kingdom after the 
barbarous nations had overrun our provinces. Gaul 


obliged to hear and to ſpeak. the language of its 
new gueſts, ceaſed to cultivate, and: by degrees for · 
got what it had learned from the Romans. Of 
the mixture of the two idioms, a third was formed, 
- which could no longer ſerve as an introduction to 
the underſtanding of the writers of antiquity, and 
when our anceſtors had once put it out of their 
power to read them, they thereby totally excluded 
themſelves from the ſources of knowlege and taſte. 
Some clergymen and ſome monks. preſerved the Var 
| luable gift of knowlege, but by their attempts to 

ha * tranſ- 
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dull it h-huoſiviety, ere e 


mote general. They undertook to include in Abridg- 
ments, in Analyſes, in Collefions of Sentences, the 
ſubſtance of thoſe-originals, 'which were no longer 
underftood by the public. For ſeveral ages no 
work appeared but under ſome of thoſe titles, and 


theſe fatal auxiliaries, by flattering floth, only fa- : I 


voured ſo much the more the empire of ignorance. 
Thus, agreeably to one of our former obſervations, 
as the ſtudy of the learned languages was the'firſt 
effort made by our forefathers to emerge from bar- 
bariſm, the abandoning” of that ſame ſtudy had 
been the firſt n their anceſtors when ___ 
into it. 

Let us defect, ghar by Wiang dives ben 
ourſelves to undergo the ſame fate. We already ex- 
perience a part of what happened to them. Our 
Dictionaries for all Sciences and Arts, the Bialio- 
theques, the Journals, which are becoming more 
numerous every year under new forms, and an hun- 
dred other books of the ſame kind, which by faci 
litating the means of appearing learned, make us 
lowed in order to become really fo, are, perhaps, the 
forerunners of the downfal-of leatning. Not, but 
that the greateſt part of thoſe works are good in 
their kind, and would be very uſeful if we knew 
how to reſtrict the uſe of them to their true: purpoſeʒ : 
but from an abuſe which becomes more general 
every day, they are taken for the boundary where 
we may ſtop our courſe, while they are at beſt but 
the roads that conduct us to t. RP nothing of 
C 2 an 
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an infinite number of writings, of which the leaſt 
miſchievous are thoſe cenſured only for being trifling, 
and of which ſome will for ever be the diſgrace of rea: | 
fon and morals, the pernicious fruits of the corrup- 
tion of taſte, which neceſſarily draws along with it 
the downfal of literature; for a depravity of mo- 
rals affects that of taſte more nearly than is 2 
rally imagined. | 

It will, doubtleſs, be objected, that the nody of 
the learned languages, of which we are endeavour- 
Ing to prove the neceſſity, is become quite uſeleſs, 
and may very ſafely be neglected, ſince by the la- 
bours of able tranſlators our nation have it now 
in their power to read, in their own language, al- 
moſt all the writers of Athens and Rome. To re. 
fute this objection, we ſhall not have recourſe to the 
common topics concerning the inſufficiency of tranſ. 
lations, which are inculcated ſo often in Prefaces, 
On the contrary, we will confeſs, that excepting the 
Orators, but more eſpecially the Poets, with whom 
the value of things is often attached to the choice 
and arrangement of words, there are few Greek or 
Latin authors, of which the ſubſtance may not be 
abſolutely given by a faithful tranſlation; ſuch are, 
among others, hiftorical works. But from this truth, 


- that the place of originals may, to a certain degree, 
de ſupplied by tranſlations, we, will conclude, that it 


is of great importance to have always among us a ſet 
of men capable of tranſlating them for the uſe 'of 
thoſe, who, without ſuch an aſſiſtance, would be 
cut off from reading the antients ; an aſſiſtance, fo 
much the more-necellary at N as our age in 


ye” 


} 
; 
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1 is very eager aſter inſtruction. Learning is 


never more neceſſary than when! . is a 
with the ſpirit of curioſity, . n 

It would be to no purpoſe to reply, that we-bave 
nothing now to wiſh for on this article, and that all 
the good authors having been already tranſlated, it 
would be a needleſs undertaking to tranſlate them 
anew. We ſhall-not call in queſtion-the reputation 
which ſome French tranſlations enjoy; but, ſuppoſ- - 
ing that even theſc-are excellent for this preſent age, 
we ſcruple not to affirm, that they run a riſk of not 
bring ſuited to future ages. Our language, not- 
withſtanding the perfection it has certainly attained, = 
is not ſecure againſt thoſe changes to which every 
living language is ſubject. If, in the courſe of a 
century and a half, it were to experience as many 
alterations, as have happened to it ſince the time of 
Amyot, that celebrated tranſlator of Plutarch, it is 
evident, that the tranſlations that have been made 
in our time, would be almoſt of no uſo oo the great- 
eſt part of our readers in the XXth century; and 
that if there were then no learned men capable of 
making new tranſlations after the Greek text, there 
would remain. no other reſource but to modernize 
the old tranſlations, as was attempted in the laſt 
age. But what reſemblance of the original would 
be preſerved by a copy made from another copy. 

A ſecond objection againſt the neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing the learned languages, is, that there is no part, 
ſay they, of literature, ſciences, and arts, but what 
has been both cultivated inF rance, and alſo treated of 

3 | - 
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in our language.. That we have in works, in the 
French language, wherewith to fyrniſh abundant 
materials for every kind of ſtudy, and to acquire 
all manner of knowlege; in a word, that to be 
learned we need only read our own writers. Upon 
the faith of this reaſoning, which has been oppoſed 
in the Preface of a work, from whence it ſeems to 
have drawn its greateſt force, dare we then flatter 
ourſelves to be the ſame to poſterity that the Greeks 


and Romans have been to us ? It is not enough 


that our age finds in the French literature, of which 
we willingly admit the univerſality, wherewith to 
ſatisfy itſelf; it will be alſo requiſite, that our 
poſterity, to whom we ſhall have tranſmitted the 
example of not reading the ancients, and the opi - 
nion that it is needleſs to underſtand them, ſhould 
alſo find in our writings the equivalent of thoſe mo- 
dels which they can no longer conſult. Ir is beſides 
alſo neceſſary, that the writings which they leave in 
their turn ſhould ſupply the place of the ſame mo- 
dels to their deſcendants, But it is to be feared leſt 
the tincture of the antient taſte, in which actually 
conſiſts the excelleney of ours, becauſe we border 
on the time hen the antients were in eſteem, ſhould 
alter from age to age, and be at length effaced by 
a train of ſucceſſive degradations that it meets with, 
as it becomes more diſtant from its principle. 
The pureſt water corrupts in canals, if it is not, 
from time to time, renewed by that which runs from 
the ſource, 

This general reflection upon the danger that would 
follow from the W of the ſtudy of the learned 

lan- 


1 
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„ may 
naturally be applied to all the parts of literature of 
which that prelimmary ſtudy is the key. Without 
reſtricting ourſelves to the plan of the Abbe Reſ. 
nel, who enlarges upon each in particular, we hall 
confine ourſelves to the ſpirit of his diſcourſe, as 
ſhall ſpeak only of criticiſm and hiſtory. 
We thalt not repeat what we have Oy 
ed a lite higher concerning the uſe of Critic, 


in regard to che correcting and clearing of antient 


texts. What it is chiefly employed upon is hiſtory. 
I: principally conſiſts in knowing how to value rhe 


authority of a writer, either by the circumſtances of 


the time when, or the place where he lived, or by 
examining the particularities of his life, in diſtin- 


guiſhing the genuine works of an author, from 


choſe that are falſely attributed to him, in inveſti 
gating the characters by which the authenticity of 
a record may be diſcovered, What light does'not 
criticiſm by means of theſe throw upon the hiſtory 
of provinces, cities, churches, monaſteries; and religi- 


ous houſes. What ſervices has it not done to feli- 


gion. But likewiſe what extent of knowlege does 
it not ſuppoſe, even in thoſe who apply themſelves 
only to the illuſtrating the monuments of the middle 
age: lt requites over and above from them; that 
they ſhould know two barbarous languages, modern 
Latin and old French, which are ſo much the more 
foreign to them, as they are CIATED 
the learned languages. 

In regard to Hiſtory, it would-be aſtonithing-if 
we vetted ergo Rnd ele hap- 
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pily, the bare: definition of it proves its utility. 
HFiiſtory is the light of time, the depoſitary of eventz, 
the faithful witneſs of truth, the ſource of good 

counſels, the rule of our conduct and manners. It 
is the ſchool of mankind, equally uſeful to the great 
and the ſmall, to princes and ſubjects; but abſolutelß 
neceſſary to great men, and eſpecially to princes, 
«© Though men of inferior ranks may need but lit- 
„ tle of hiſtory, yet he who is likely to have ſome - 
concern in public affairs, ought to know much 
« more of it; and a prince cannot be too well ac - 

quainted with it. The hiſtory of his country in- 
forms him of his own affairs, that of the nations 
e bordering upon him acquaints him with the affairs 
of his neighbours, which always have a connection 
with his own.” In this manner, one of the moſt 
judicious writers of our age has expreſſed himſelf, 
in a work which good ſenſe and virtue ſeem to have 
dictated. ** Hiſtory,” ſays. Mr. Locke, (being 
e the true ſchool of prudence and politics, ought 
<< to be the particular ſtudy of perſons of quality, 
„ and men of buſineſs.” The ſame Mr. Locke had 
ſaid before, that it was ſufficient to teach children 
the firſt ſix books of Euclid. Becauſe it may be 
doubted, whether it be neceſſary or uſeful to a man of | 
 bufeneſs to know more of them, Such reſpectable evi- 
dences in favour of-hiſtory, make it unneceſſary. for 
us to enlarge farther, 


But not to add, that even the exact ſciences a 
ſclves, may draw great aſſiſtance from literature, 
would be to neglect one eſſential circumſtance in its 
un Enlightened by the * learning, wha, 
in 


* 
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C 
age to age the progreſs of the mind, — | 
the Sciences will learn how far the firſt G 
the firſt Naturaliſts, the firſt Aſtronomers, bave putk» 
ed theirenquiries, and conſequently where they ought 
to begin theirs. 'They will learn from him that the 
Antients, in attempting by their conjectures, the dif- 
ferent manners of explaining the ſyſtem of the uni. 
verſe, have had ſome perception of the greateſt part 
of the ſyſtems. of the Moderns; and that thoſe firſt 
ideas, though often thrown-out at hazard, without 
any connection between them, or any reference to 
one object, whether in the writings of the Greek . 
Philoſophers, or in the Hiſtorians, or in the alluſi- 
ons of a Poet, or of an obſcure Scholiaſt, may give 
birth to the moſt happy diſcoveries. © 
They will learn, that the Pythagoreans believed 
that our earth, and the planets, revolved about a 
common center, while, at the ſame time, they turn 
round their own: that Cleanthes and Hicetas of Sy- 
racuſe, explained by that circular motion, the appa- - 
rent motion of the ſtars and heaven: that Plato has 
ſaid the ſame thing in his Timaus, though not in 
ſuch expreſs terms; that it had been the opinion of 
Ariſtarchus, and ſeveral others, that the fun was im- 
moveable in the center of the world, and that the 
fixed ſtars were ſo many ſuns; that the Vortices of 
Deſcartes were not unknown to Leucippus and De- 
mocritus; that the latter looked upon the milky way 
as a collection of ſmall ſtars ; that the comets, in 


the opinion of the Chaldeans, were true planets; 


nn. the Aſtronomers had 5 


already 
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already begun to ſuſpect that the ſpots in the moon 


were ſeas and deep vallies; that before Deſcartes. 


Cicero and Seneca had attributed the ebbing and 


flowing of the ſea to the preſſure. of the moon; that 
Mr. Newton, perhaps, found the idea of his myſte- 
rious attraction in a fragment of Empedocles, where 


it appears that Philoſopher admitted Love and Ha- 


tred, as the principles of action of the elements; that 
the ſame Empedocles referred to the weigbi of the air, 
and not to the abborrence of a vacuum, the phænome - 


| nonof the ſyphon, in which the water remains ſuſpend- | 


ed when one of its openings is ſtopped with the fin- 
ger. To conclude, that the author of a ſtill later 
ſyſtem upon the production of beings, may have 
reaped advantage from the Hemceomeria of Anaxa- 
goras. We ſhall not go ſo far as to think that the 


Naturaliſts, who give to the earth the figure of 
an oblate ſpheriod, have formed that opinion 


from an account given. in a-chronicle of the thir- 
teenth century, That a pious virgin, named Al. 
e pais de Cudot, being thrown into an extaſy; 
believed that ſhe ſaw the whole world in the 
form of a ball, round on every ſide, and ube edrih 
«© like am egę ſuſpended in the middle of the air, and 
ſurrounded on every ſide with water.” 
They will learn in regard to Aftronomical Geo. 

graphy, that near 300 years before the Chriſtian 
Ara, Ariſtyllus and Timocharis had obſerved the 
declination of the fixed ſtars, the knowlege of which 
is ſo neceſſary to navigation; that from the time of 
Thales, who lived near 200 years before, they prac- 
tied! in Greece the two manners of obſerving the la · 
. : titude 


r d 


* 


makes of their writings, confirms the teſtimony he 
gives in their favour. Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 


E 
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titude of a place, by the altitude of the fan atmid- 
day, and by the diſtance of the ſtars at the Pele of = 


the world'z that the Ancients could not be'entirely 
ignorant of the longitude of places, as they had tables 


which they uſed with ſucceſs in calculating eclipſes. 
Thales foretold a total 3 2 — 5 


pened on the day he named. 


If om general Phyßes and Aasssenyp we pal 
to Natural Hiſtory, we, ſhall ſtill ſee more clearly 


what letters can do for the Sciences. The Antients, 
ſays a writer whom we have already cited, and who 


on this head has a greater right than any other 
to ſupport the cauſe of the Moderns, were muen 
« more advanced, and had much more knowlege 
<« than we, in the Natural Hiſtory of animals and 
«© minerals; and the particulars of this hiſtory were 
„ much more familiar to them than to us, who 
e ought to have improved ourſelves by their know- 
„ lege and their remarks.” The uſe he himſelf 


Pliny, have been long accuſed either bf impoſture 
or ſuperſtitious credulity, in what they relate con- 
cerning natural effects: but our age, which is more 
enlightened, has done them more juſtice. It ac- 


Enowledges, that ſeveral of their obſervations which 


had appeared ſuſpicious, are every day difcovered to 


be truths; and that often diſcoveries looked upon ag 


new by the common people, are only an enlargement 
or unfolding of thoſe which / had been made by chern. 


What hiſtorical tradition relates of the mirror of Ar- 
chimodes has * actually made in 


F rance, 
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| France, to go farther than him. The account we find 
* in Diodorus Siculus, concerning the / ovens of Egypt, 
has been the occaſion of reviving the ſecret of hatch · 
ing thouſands of chickens without the aſſiſtance of 
hens. The diſcovery which Mr. Tremblai made ſome 
years ago in Holland, and which has ſince been con- 
firmed by the obſervations of M. Bonnet at Geneva, 
of M. Lyonnet at the Hague, and of M. Reaumur 
at Paris, concerning thoſe worms or Polypuſes, u ich 
being cut and divided into ſeveral parts, produce a 
new animal from each diviſion, had been before per- 
ceived by St. Auguſtin, by a meer accidental * 
cumſtance. F 
Mechanics, and the -arts affected by mechanics 
offer us a thouſand fimilar circumſtances. Not to 
mention the wonderſul machines invented by Archi. 
medes during the ſiege of Syracuſe, and the famous 
crew that has taken his name, nor thoſe galleys 
from 20 to 40 benches of oars, the working of which 
is ſtill a problem for letters and the ſciences, nor the 
conchoides of the Geometrician Nicomedes, which 
Francis Blondel has transferred into architecture. 
How many uſeful and curious inventions are there, 
the uſe of which is loſt, though ſome traces of it are 
preſerved in antient authors, and of which we are 
always more likely to revive the diſcovery when we 
are informed that they have been once known. For 
a full deſcription of theſe particulars, we refer to 
thoſe authors who have treated. of the ſubject here 
mentioned, | 
Among the obligations, which, 'tis plain, the 
ſciences have to letters, it would be improper to 
omit 
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omit that which their language (for they have a dif. 


— 
* 


tinct one) owes to the Greek tongue. Not to 
mention that their dictionaries, the terminations of 
the words only excepted, are merely Greek vocabu- 

laries: if they invent an inſtrument, a machine, a 
method of practice, it is from the ſame language 
that they immediately borrow the name that is to 
expreſs the properties and uſe of the new invention 
and that name often formed by the union of ſeveral 

words, which had never before been joined together, 
can only be ſo far underſtood, as the meaning of 
thoſe that compoſe it is comprehended. The au- 
thor of the preface prefixed to the treatiſe of Salma... 
ſius de Homonym's byles iatrice, has proved the great 
neceſſity of the knowlege of the Greek language, in 
regard to Botany and Natural Hiſtory. His. argu- 


ments are equally ſuited to all the branches of phy- 


fics. But it is time to finiſh this article, the only 
excuſe for the length of which is the * 
the matter it treats of. _ 

From theſe. different reflexions upon "Y excel- 
lence and uſefulneſs of letters, we may then- with- 


out boaſting conclude, that they deſerve to be cul- 


tivated, and that they are not unworthy of ſhar- 
ing the. public -favour with the demonſtrative ſcien- 
ces, which, doubtleſs, have a right to.claim ſome 
part, and we ſhall IO into refuſe it c 
them. 

We mall ane that to adopt one of che two 
kinds excluſive of the other, would be acting at the 
{ame time againſt the intentions of nature, who has 
only divided her gifts in order to render talents mote 

general; 
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of the ſciences themſelves, which independantly of 


which at preſent prevails. Theſe are the words of a 
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tling of the former for gold. They will even teach 
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it imports that all kinds of knowlege be reſpected 
that all arts flouriſn ; that all individuals exert 
themſelves to become uſeful; againſt the intereſts 


the other aſſiſtances which they may receive from 
letters, owe to them at leaſt the art of compoſing, 
and the art of writing. This art, introduced a few 


years ago into the ſciences, has perbaps contributed 


as much to their advancement, as the ſpirit of enquiry 


Naturaliſt, whoſe ſtile ſhews us what he himſelf 
owes to letters. Tig the misfortune of Mathematics, 
faid M. Fontenelle formerly, to be thorny, wild, and 
of difficult acceſs. Thanks to letters, the Mathe- 
matics-are no longer expoſed to that reproach. A 
happy experience now ſhews that Geometry no lon+ 
ger communicates to its followers, that dryneſs and 
auſterity that were believed to be eſſential to it; that 
the moſt abſt ract ſpeculations do not always extin- 
guiſh the heat of genius, often do not even alter the 
ſportiveneſs of the imagination, and that the dri- 
eſt ſubjects are not leſs ſuſceptible of ne on 
preciſion. 

We will conclude, that letters are the only Fe 
rier that can ftop the progreſs of falſe wit, and. ſet 
bounds to the encroachments of the ſpirit of calcu+ 
lating : the one endeavours to ſeduce us, the other 
wants to enſlave us. Letters, by ſupporting that 
juſt taſte, examples of which the Antients ſupply us 
with, will teach us not to miſtake the ſuperficial rat, 
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not ſuffering us to forget that the art of writing is 


ſubject to maxim of Propriety; the moſt eſſential of 
which, according to the remark of a Philoſophic 
Critic, will always be got to confaund different ſpecies, 
o leave every thing in its u and in treating of every 
ſulhelt, to fallow only the particular . of ' that ſpe- 

cies to which tbe ſubjet? bels. 

Laſtly, we conclude, fm abnenimplancfs ing 5 
number of rare perſons, who to the ſtudy of the Ma- 
thematics, have joined the moſt extenſive erudition, 
a Leibnitz in Germany, a Meziriac among ourſelves, 
and ſome others whom we are not yet allowed to 
name; that if letters and the ſciences are not incom- 
patible in the ſame man, there is ſo. much the more 
reaſon that they ought not to exclude each other ö 
the ſame country. 

We will go farther: we will ſay with velleius Pa- 
terculus, that the advantage of ſeeing them both 
flouriſh at the ſame time, is the very diſtinguiſhing 
mark of an illuſtrious age. Aceording to. that hiſ- 
torian, the illuſtrious ages are thoſe in which all 
kinds of merit unite, and in which the greateſt men 
in all kinds are cotemporaries, This he illuſtrated 


by the hiſtory of Athens, and that of Rome. The 


author of Critical Reflexions upon Peetry and Paint. 
ing, finds a more ſtriking, and a more compleat 


proof of this in the age of Lewis XIV. during 


which, nature ſeemed to make an effort to produce, 
in all kinds of literature, ſubjects worthy of the So- 
vereign. But why do we loſe the hopes of leaving 
ſuch an example to our poſterity, The concur- 

* * 
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|, hence of moral cauſes, to which the author of che 
EG” | Reflexions attributes the wonders of that fine age, is 
= not at- preſent leſs favourable. The ſame ſplendor 
in the ſtate; more tranquillity abroad; in the Prince 
the ſame love of letters and the ſciences, with as 
juſt and diſcerning a taſtt; the ſame protection grant- 
ed to each, with rewards more numerous, and hot 
leſs bountiful ; the ſame deſire in the French to pleaſe 
their King, and to contribute to the glory of biz 
ign. Evety thing conſpires to make it evident to 
us, that-poſterity will place in the ſame rank, the 
| age of Auguſtus, the gs of Lewis XIV: . 
| deen Lewis XV. 
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of the tial fabi e the Belles Let- 
tres and the Sciences — By M. 22 ta Noun. 
Mem, of Lit. tom. 13. _ 


namely men of letters, apply themſelves to à miſ- 


a moſt delightful entertainment. The others, that 
is, the lovers of the ſciences, employ themſelves in 


SSA SF B A * 


dices him againſt another kind of ſthdy oppoſite to 
his own. It may then happen, that the man of 
letters, and he that applies himſelf to the ſciences, 
may not be ſenſible of the merit of each others 
labours. If then a queſtion ſhould ariſe concetning 


of genius, the latter would attribute it to the love 
of letters, which might appear to him too much in 
vogue ; the former to the progreſs of the ſciences, 
which to him might ſeem too rapid. May I be al- 
lowed to combat an objection that has ſo little foun- 
dation, and to ſhew that the ſciences and letters 


Of 


moſt intimate relation ſubſiſts hetwixt them. 
Men cannot all follow the ſame kind of life. A 
variety of taſtes, a multiplicity of talents, choice, 
neceſſity, chance, influence each citizen to follow a 
vVot. 1. D . Par- 


111 n 
of ſtudy into two different claſſes. The one, 


cellaneous kind of literature, which is attended wit 


more abſtracted branches of knowlege, of a more 
viſible utility. The prevailing taſte which a perſon 
has for that ſtudy which he cultivates, often preju- 


the cauſe of the corruption of taſte, and the decline 


have nothing to fear from each other, but that a | 
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particular buſineſs. Thence there reſults a general 
order, which makes it plainly appear that the diffe- 
rent profeffions . of men; far from prejudicing and. 
ruining one another, ſupport. each other mutually. 
Though infinitely diverſified, and often in appear- 
ance contrary to each other, they fail not however 
to form an admirable Whole. They are like eo maß 
: ny toads that lead to the fame capital. 
This principle, which is exactly true in regard to 
the whole body of the ſtate, is particulafly ſo in re- 
gard to the ſociety of the lovers of the ſtiences, and | 
that of the men of letters. Alas! by what fatality 
is it, that they have not the ſame advantage with 
Al the other profeſſions of the world, to be 
able to act for the public good without burt. 
ing each other? Is there not, even between theſe 
two kinds of A tels eg than between uy 
others ? ac 
The muſes were ſiſters, they lived together, and 
formed but one Chorus: ſome of them, however 
preſided over Poetry and Hiſtory, and others over 
Logic, Geometry, and Aſtronomy. Homer and 
Heſiod invoked them in their poems, and Pytha- 
goras ſacrificed a hecatomb to them, in acknow- 
ledgment of the diſcovery he had made of the equa- 
lity of the ſ;uare of the Hypothenuſe of a right 
angled Mingle: to the ſquares of the two other ſides: 
Let us not now ſeparate what our maſters have with 
fo much wiſdom united. 
The man attached to the Sciences and the man 
of Letters are always rivals and atways friends: 
their merit being the principle of their emulation, 
h : ſetves 


i x A 
ferves al more ſtrictiy to unite, them, They ar | 
connected with each other the n 
their occupations, 'by. the ſuperiority of their know- 1 
lege, the nobleneſs of their views, rheir calm and x 
retired life, their mutual wants, and often by their 
common interells. *Tis not therefore to be appte - 
hended that they will ever deſire or will ever be able | 
to raiſe themſeves upon each others ruin. They 
will continue to go hand in hand as they have al- 
ways done in flouriſhing ſtates, l 


Let us, Gentlemen, call to mind the fine ages of 
Athens and Rome, whither you with ſo much rea- 


fon do not ceaſe to lead us, as to the centre of good 


taſte. In thoſe times the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres 
was no ways prejudicial to the Sciences, and the 
Sciences gave an additional luſtre to Letters. 
Greece never was in a more. glorious ſituation, 
than about the middle of the Perſian monarchy, and 
then it was that from her boſom, as from an exu- 
berant fountain, there iſſued ſo many prodigies of 
ſcience and learning. Almoſt at the ſame: time ap- 
peared thoſe great models in every kind,, Herodotus, , 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Cteſias in Hiſtory 3 


Pindar for. Lyric Poetry ; Sophocles, Euripides, 
and 2 for the Theatre 5 Faceted ** 
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cine; Meto, Euctemon and Ea for Alas.” 
my. Letters and the Sciences under the conduct f 
theſe great men, always kept pace with each other, 

and ferved 10 mutual ſupports, that they night 
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; eontrihute more effectually to the public Ep 
Greece obved all het ſplendor to this happy afſem- 


blage: If ſhe bad only produced men ſtiffenel 
with learning, ſhe would have been unknown 1 


deſpiſed by her neig ohbours but becauſe on one ha 


tory and Criticiſm, and on the other hand i improv. 
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favourable to the Sciences and Letters. The Ro- 


themſelves by their intercourſe with the Greeks. 


. — — 
* * 


tected them, without diſtinction of learned man or 


1 4 


ſhe cultivated "Gilinipir, Eloguience, Poetry, Hif- 


ed Mathematics, "Philoſophy, Politics, the 1 
Science, and by that means afforded exerciſe to all 
kinds of tafents, ſatisfied wants and ali every, 
kind, ſhe quickly joined the moſt ifuſtrious reputa- | 
ton to the moſt ſolid merit. 

The reign of Auguſtus, during which Rome ar- 
rived at the heighth of her arandeur, was equally 


mans had then for a conſiderable time improved 


No ſooner were they their conquerors than they be. 
cate their diſciples. The two nations had from 
that time begun, the one to come to Rome to give 
lefons, the other to go to Athens for inſtruc. 
tion. The objects of their ſtudy were always 
the'Belles Lertres and the Sciences. Their progreſs 
in both kinds was aſtoniſhing. Their greateſt men, 
appeared chiefly about the age 'of Auguſtus, many 
even in the court of the emperor.  Mecenas pro- 


pöet, of orator or philoſopher. _ Auguſtus honour- 
ed them all with 15 friendſhip, Joaded them all 
with favours ; the difference of talents 3 
difference in the marks of his favour, There were 

kinds of perſons, Sueronius tells us, whom he could 
11, a , 4 not 
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not bear z pretended wits, who; in diſcourſe; were al· 
ways hunting after'brighe, but at the fame time falſe | 
thoughts ; and the learned who were ridiculouſiy at- 
tached to old expreſſions that were become obſolete. 
In other reſpects, whatever had any connecxion with 
Literature and Science was dear and precious to 
him. He himſelf compoſed pieces of Poetry, Elo- 

quence and Philoſophy. The city and the Whole 


—— followed the tãſte of the court; the Belles 
Lettres were every where cultivated ; the Sciences 
were generally eſteemed; and Rome already miſtreſs 


of Athens by the force of arms, wanted ſtill to 
have over her the more honourable ee of 
polite learning and deep ſciencee. 

Virgil, who lived at that time, did not tows 
fore ſpeak of the Romans his cotemporaries, but 
of thoſe of the preceding von when argon 
Oracle declare g 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era, ner” 


The ſubject nations, with a happier piace, 4 e 
From the ruge ſtone may call the mimic err 
Or with new life inform the breathing braſs: 
Shine at the bar, deſeribe the ſtars on high, 
The motions, laws, and regions of — 2 
Be this your nobler praiſe, in times to comes, 
Theſe your imperial arts, ye ſons of Rome] 
O'er diſtant realms to ſtretch your awful bre, 
To bid thoſe nations tremble and obey ; 
To cruſh the proud, the ſuppliant foe to tear, 
To give mankind a peace, or ſhake the world with war. 


It is indeed true, that the antient Romans 5 
neglected the ſtudy of elegant Literature, as a vain 
and frivolous amuſement, I hey even as 
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the enemies they have become the adorers of Let- 


tem ſeparately from each other. They either re. 
| jeted them both, or cultivated them conjointly; 4 
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do oppoſe its introduction into the Empire as a dan. 


gerous eſtabliſhment, . Bur in the age of: Auguſtus 


it was their moſt enchanting and moſt uſeful occu- 


pation. | A happy revolution which has not hap- 
pened to the Romans alone. Many other nations 
of the earth have alſo experienced it. From being 


ters and the Sciences. Let us only remark, that 
each of theſe people in particular never conſidered 


firiking proof of that indifſoluble chain which 510 
always unite them. You do not expect, Gentlemen, 


that I ſhould recapitulate all the different ages and 


countries, in which the Belles Lettres and the Sci- 
ences may be perceived to have ſprung up or to have 
been revived conjointly ; ſuch an enumeration would 


exceed the limits of my diſcqurſe. To the two ex- 


amples drawn. from Athens and Rome I ſhall only. 
add a third, the moſt recent and moſt incrxetting : 
that can be propoſed to you. 

The reign of Lewis le Grand was the glorious | 


age of our nation by the number and merit of the 


great men, which it then produced. Now thoſe | 


learned men your predeceſſors, never apprehended, 


either that Letters would baniſh abſtract knowlege, . 
or that the depth of the Sciences would bury the 
flowers of Literature. The knowlege of the learn 
ed languages, and the attentive ſtudy of our oun, 


. © were the firſt fruits of the cultivation of genius; 
and while the eloquence of the pulpit and the bar, 
Ny Nh declared the triumph of religion and juſtice, 


wars p 


** 


while Poetry diſplayod all her charms both an the 
_ -theatresapd\Jig, the commerce of civil life, While 
Hliſtory as eagerly read in an infinite mumber of 


works full of inſtruction and entertainment, while 8 


Antiquity emed 10 unvail all her ſcerets, and a 
judicious enquiry carried every. where the torch of 
Criticiſm z, Philoſophy | 


timents, tes Natural Philoſophy opened 
to itſelf new and bright proſpects; Mathematics 


vuVere carried to à degree. of perfection beyond what 


they were thought capable of; in a word, Letters 
and the Sciences diſcovered at the ſame tint all their 


treaſures, and very far from hurting, they only 
ſought to enrich each other. A commerce ſo ad- 
Vyantageous to both well deſerved to be crmented in 


ſuch a manner as to. render it durable. 


This was accordingly. done by the eſtabliſhment | 
of two ſocieties, who were-entruſted with the care 


„of the progret of the Sciences and Belles 1 


ſtrict cane en „and by one of the regulations pre- Nh: 


ſcribed to them, they were ordered to give to each 


other twiee a year 2 mutual account of their la- 


bours and diſcoveries,, to ſhew chat notwithſtanding 
the difference of theit object, they were hound to 
act in. concert for the ſupport of good taſte, and 
ſhould be reſponſible to France for that valuable de- 
poſit. Hitherto it has appeared, that they have 

n perfectly ſenſible of the extent of theit obliga· 


tions. The one every day transfers into its works 


of Natural Fhiloſophy, whatever is moſt elegant 
ot mn the eee 1 the other, 
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d.the ideas, the ſen- 
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without which learning is a chaos, and diſcourſe an 
idle diſplay of frivolous expreſſions. Such then is 


that neither of chem can want the ants of 1 
other. 


Belles Lettres. to ſucceed in the Sciences, and cag 


wa THE rn order 


in its turn, borrows Rohit that plitlolophic , 


the mutual dependance of Letters and the Sciences; ' 


Io ena aecufletly be b proficient 1 hs. 


no perſon gain an acquaintance with the Sciences, if 
Letters have not cleared the way to them ? I do not 


here diſcuſs that queſtion. All I would ſay, is, that 


the Sciences cannot eftabliſh themſelyes, or ſubſiſt 
in a ſtate, unleſs Letters are alſo cultivated there, 


either by the lovers of the Sciences themſelves, t 


by other perſons of genius and taſte ; and that wich- 
out that aſſiſtance, a nation can neither be acquaint - 
ed with the Sciences, reliſh n ones den 0 
acquire them. 

How miſerable is the Smeg of a bend va 
plunged in the darkneſs of ignorance! Such men 
differ very little from animals deſtitute of reaſon, 


The beauty of the univerſe is loſt to them; 


they perceive nothing of all that ſurrounds them, 
and they are leaſt of all acquainted with themſelves, * 


From this ſtate of degeneracy and obſcurity, by 


what means ſhall they raiſe themſelves to the enlight- . 
ening knowledge of the Sciences? The transfor» 2 


mation can only be effected by little and little, 


inſenſible degrees, and by borrowed helps. Preli- 
minary inſtructions muſt be employed, the ſeed of 
emulation muſt be ſown, which conſequently in} 


dee che art of acquiring ideas, of —_— 


them 


| 


them e of communicating them a 
taſte; in a Word, eee eee 
che mind, "and'this is called the Belles Lettres. 
The sds #606 ef hs eee 
of all ages, the fruit of the deepeſt and moſt inge- 
nious refſexions that have ever been made. The mul- 
titude of thoſe branches of knowledge and their great 
variety is ſuch; that a man cannot draw them from 
his own ſtock, gar orgs de to poſ- 
ſeſs them. He is to uſe the labour of an- 
other as a foundation — — 
building.” But how ſhall he reap advantage from 
che knowlege of others, haw ſhall he eſtabliſ that 
kind of commerce which he is oblig'd to maintain wich 
the writers of every country and every age, if he is 
not a man of Letters himſelf, or ar leaſt if men of 
Letters do not ſerve him as interpreters ? For want 
; ee eee eee 
y\ WH remains to him buried in a profound obſcurity, and 
9 the nnn nenn wann impene> | 
. trable. 
„ Beſides; lets of dhe Sa would be 
2 ; too diſguſting if _ did not 'borrow charms from 
* the Belles Lettres. The firſt addreſs of Philoſophy 
Y WM fhocks you; ſhe combats the prejudices of infancy 
8 and education, ſhe makes war upon the paſſions and 
” WW inclinations, the wants to oppoſe a rampart againſt 
de torrent of cuſtom, the looks upon fortune, glory, 
„ and all fenſible advantages as vain dreams, while the 
, $7 aims at realizing beings that ſeem to exiſt only in the | 
imagination. The elements of mathematics are ex- 


a N n 


Om? Sole r „ 


1 


Z 25 of extenſion in general, and its proporticta, 
of combinations, of eee, 
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ing, and , expreſſed by lines and 


pearance fantaſtic. No; nothing. Int abe 
Lettres could make us reliſh the thorny introdys 
| tians of the Sciences. A pure and flowing, Qlil 


gives charms to any ſubject; truths become mom 
un by ingenious. turns, gh ſmiling images 


3 . The love 88 is eie 


intermixture of Hiſtory and Poetry. But in ſhon, 
there are a thouſand, means to render the moſt ab- 
e manns the aſſiſtance. of Jitets- 


ture. ego 


| This Was perfectly ili: by the Philoſophers 
of antient Greece, who till the time of the foundation 


accompany! the ſeverity or the. ſublimity of their 


doctrine with the charms of Poetry. With what ſut 


priſing ſucceſs did their diſeiples of Athens and Rome 
afterwards employ the ornaments of Eloquenee in 
their philoſophical writings! We have ſeen ig our 
days thoſe great examples followed by Father Malle 
branche. His works, filled with Metaphyſics, and 
with what Metaphyſics! have often by the elegant 
of the ſtile been the delight not only of the leamed, 
but of men of buſineſs; and ſome have hegun 0 
read them ſolely becauſe they were well written; 
who, before they quitted them, ee er 
expert Philoſophers themſel ves. 
Inſtead of following the path of thaſe ena 
ters, the a eee e 
es 
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conſequence? Their inſt 


7 


theatre of uproar and wrangling. But if the Belles 
Lettres ought to be uſed as the key and i 


not cultivated by it, Letters will be condemned o 
an eternal infancy, and to liſp will be the utmoſt 
they will attain to. To tender them flouriſhing; it 
is neceſſary that the Philoſophic Spirit, and conſe- 
quently the Sciences which produce it, ſhould al- 
ways meet; if not in the man of Letters himſelf, 
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S 
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Our 


alle: 
and 
gamer 
rned, 


derſtanding that overlooks nothing, an union of 
juſt reaſonings that nothing can overtyrn, a ſure 
and judicious taſte of whatever is excellent or viei- 
ous in nature. Tis the ſole rule of the true and 
the beautiful. Nothing then is perfect in the 
different productions of genius, but what is anj- 


pends the glory of the Belles: Lettres. 


mate learning, and falls to the 


Belles Lees &. G vg, namen What was te 1 


: ſingle. perſon to the hence of -wiſdom'or the | 


knowledge of nature. Their Philoſophy-/ degene- = 
rated into a meer jargon;and the Schoal became a 


to the Sciences, the Sciences on the other hand are 5 
neceſſary to the perſection of the Belles Lettres- 
Whatever care is taken to poliſh the genius of a 
nation, if the ſublime branches of knowtege are 


cher at leaſt in the body of the nation, and ſhould 127 705 
ur. predominate in works of Literature: 
ome The Philoſophic Spirit is a talent acquired by la- 


bour, art, and long habit, and enables us to judge 
correctly of every thing in the world. It is an un- 


mated by this Spirit; upon it particularly de- 
"How- 
ever, as this rare talent is the fruit uf confum- 
ſhire of very 

der 


nation that certain great genius's poſſeſs it, and'that 


o 
" - 
* 72 
, % 
{ | * 2 
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| few learned mep, it is neither poſfible, nor neccihg 
p p — 
- them ſhould: be poſſeſſed of it. It is enough r 


the ſuperiority of their knowlege renders them de Wl 
arbiters of taſte, the oracles of criticiſm, the if 
penſers of literary glory. The Philoſophic'/Spiri 
will properly reſide in that ſmall number, but i 
will diffuſe its influences, in a manner, over the 
whole body of the ſtate, over all the arts, oh 
all profeſſions, over works of genius of even 
kind, and principally over thoſe of Literature 
Were we to baniſh the Sciences we ſhould at the 
ſame time baniſh that Philoſophic Spirit -which 
is its pureſt production. Thenceforth none-would 
be found capable ofs applying themſelves with taſte 
to Letters, none capable of perceiving theif/ besu- 
ties; and Letters being thus Gegraded, would og 
guiſh in obſcurity. 42 
Grammar, that firſt principle of all b woul 
be extremely defective. The ſtudy of language 
ſuppoſes methods for acquiring them, and-thol 
methods are drawn ſo much the more from Log: 
and Metaphyſics as the dryneſs of the ſubject is l 
' ſuſceptible of ornaments, , Beſides, according a : 
the Sciences improve and accompliſh the gen, u 
1 ell Aman he ſame. changes in the en 
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” Philoſophy, chat inexhauſtible anne of iden 
and ſentiments, in order to expreſs them, ever dj 
invents ingenious, elegant and . ſprightly.. phraſes 
Phyſics, Metaphyſics, Mechanics, Mathemati 

conti 
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5 continually entich the language yith, new. terms 3 
and thoſe kinds of words introduced by the Sciences 
eſtabliſh . themſelves without any difficulty, while 
perſons choſen, as it ſhould ſeem, to, be the arbiter 
of the language cannot enjoy the Privilege. 
The other branches of lear ding, Eloquence, 
Poetry, Hiſtory, and Criticiſm, are not leſs. 
connected with the Sciences, All. theſe different arts 
of ſpeaking and writing with juſtneſz and elevation, 
with order and enthuſiaſm, with 1 imagination and” 
ſolidity, require a labour, an extent of knowlegs | 
and reaſoning, a choice of ſubjects, an 
ment, a depth of. ſcience, a number of foreign al- 
ſiſtances that are only to be found in nations among 
whom the Sciences are generally cultivated. ” 
Nothing is more neceſſary to the perfection of Let- 
ters, but at the ſame time nothing is more. intimately 
connected with the Sciences, than Didactic works on 
, Rhetorical, Poetical and Hiſtorical ſubjects, Now, | 
ll none is, ignorant that to ſucceed, in theſe, a per- 
wn WH fon mult be even more a Philofopher than a man 
noe Wy of Letters. 
E Such are the 8 EIS have always ſub- 
5 5 
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ſited berween the lovers of the Belles Lettres, and 
| the lovers of the Sciences. The, beſt cemented, 
a union is ſometimes weakned 5 they may both ſo far 2 
forget themſelves as to enter into a diſpute about 
þ the ſuperiority. of the merit of their different labours, 
but their difſention remains perſonal, and the blows 
41 which they give each other, never reach the kind of 
55 ſtudy they attack. Their evil intentions are even 
wei attended with happy conſequences: labour and aſ- 
1 
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fiduity ate f : 
good taſte ĩs im vel, © the eſteem for ny is 10 
creaſed, the Sciences acquire, "2 hig her value 22 
the controverly” of the diſputants, he {rate draws 
the fame advantage chat it would have acqn vired | from | 
their union, and even the e error of the eh h 15 
beings him backe, without fis petcetving it, ihe the Bſ®. 
general order. Accordingly the ren Nl « inetine plc 
turned the A ſtronomer in 50 ridicule, th * Orator has 20. 
been at variance with the Geomerkician, and the ot 
Philoſopher has become the, victim of the public 
Declaimer,” The efforts of the Sophiſts' ſhall ruin 
Socrates ; but from the aſhes, of that great mas, 
.Philofophy' ſhalt acquire a ſplendor, which | tran- 
quillity would never have been able to Have 17 7 3 
ed to it. Thus whatever be the motives, 978 

the exceſſes of the rivalſhip between thoſe 0 

ply themſelves to Letters and the Sciences, | 
wilt not thereby ſuffer in the leaſt, but will ale A 
remain connected by intereſt and friendihip, 

When they meet together i in genius's of the lt 
order, equally capable of Polite learning and deep 
knowledge,” then is the trium oh of their union 'Y 
but how rare is it thus to ſee Letters and the So. 
ences happily united in the fame perſon! weg 

Homer, if we believe his Panegyriſts, poſſe 
this double talent. He certainly had that of Pbettey 
in the higheft degree; but we cannot affftm the 
ſame thing of his philoſophic knowlege. . But What- | 
' ever was the extent of his talenrs, Letters and the 
Sciences became afterwards the acquiſition of many 
learned men of "antient' Greece. Not to mention 
others, 
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menides, Archelaus, are celebrated names nens 


% Eloquente'and Poetry. Nenephon bis &ſci- 
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thers; Nensphen, Emmpedoeles, Epichatits, Park! | 


he Poets as well as among the pers! So- 
crates, who Lame after them, and ee 
hone them ſe, much ab to be Judged worthy f 
the name of the father of nn <cultivared | 


ple; united in his perſon, the Oratox, the Elios 
and the man of Leathing with the Stütkfnad, the 
General ant the man of Bufineſs. At the linge 
name of Plato the Whole depth of the Sciences? 
and all the charms of literature, inſtantly Free 
themſelves to our minds. Ariſtotle, that univerſat 
nn threw new light upon all kinds of Læarn- 

ns, and upon all the branches of the Sciences. He 
— his ſchool to Theophraſtus, only be- 
cauſe he was the moſt eloquent as well as the moſt 
karned of his diſciples, Of all the learned men of 
Greece, he who ſeems to have moſt ſucceſsfully . 
united the Belles Lettres with the Sciences; is Era- 
rothenes. "Pliny, Lucian, and other writers, rale, 
him as à man of an univerſal genius. He treated, in 
2 great variety of volumes, of almoſt every thing 
within the compaſs of the human mind; Grammar, 
Poetry, Criticiſm, Hiſtory, Chronology, Mythos 
logy, Antiquities, * Philoſophy, Arithmetic, Geo- 


metry, Dialling, Aftrenomy, Geography,” TT 
culture, Architecture, and Muſic. „ h aich 
Luctetius was the firſt of the Romans ROE 


ployed the Latin Muſes to fing of Philoſophie ſub· 


je&s. - Though the different parts of his worke' are 


ROL all Written in che ame ile and in the ſanto rafts, | 
they 
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- they, however, always diſcover the expert Naturdit 
in ſore, and in others! the ſublime Poet. - Van, 
the moſt learned of the Romans, divided. his time 


between Philoſophy, Hiſtory, the ſtudy of Ant. 
 quities, Grammatical Enquiries, and the Amuſe. 
ments of Poetry. Brutus was a Philoſo 


Orator, and was moſt thoroughly fkilled in Ju. 


prudence... Cicero, who carried the Union of Ele. 


quence and Philoſophy, even to a prodigy, declared 


himſelf, that if he held any rank. among the Ora. 
. tors of his time, he owed, it more to the walks of 
the Academy, than to the ſchools W Rhetori, 
clans, 

How many other examples could t not Je 
 thok remote ages. In thoſe times it never entered into 
| their thoughts, as an illuſtrious Academician has x 
ready obſerved, that Science was incom 
the ſame perſon with polite Learning, nor pl 
the knowledge of the world, with the ſtudy of po- 
| krics, a genius for war or the bar. They, rather 

that a variety. of talents was neceſſary for 
comntitbieg each particular talent, and their ſue 
ceſs verified that opinion 1 „ v6 
None but ages of ignorance and barbariſs ſuch 
as thoſe of the decline of the Roman Empire, could 
ſo far miſtake the Sciences and the Belles Lettres; 
as to pretend to put barriers betwixt them till then 
unheard of. Syneſius, in the IVth Century of 
Chhrittianity, complains bitterly of this. He em- 
ployed the ſtrongeſt expreſſions againſt the pretend. 
ed learned men of his time, who wanted thus to 
ſeparate two things which are moſt i 
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 nefted.” But t what did not Lette e 
8 conſequence of their diſunion ? An 
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lute and general ignorance prevailed.” "Thoſe oy. 
retained knowlege enough to perceive the diſorder, 


atttibuted- it ro-the-weakneſs' of the human mii 
to nature's being exhaù 


old; but in theſe latter days, Scaliger, Petau, Leib 
nitz, Newton, and many | 


"© 


who have more 


or leſs approached to theſe four great men, have.made 


it plainly appear, that the uni 
to a certain point, is common to ev 

every country, when the knowlepe of 
taſte of Antiquity; and the love of the 


are united to the ſtudy 
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T n diſpote con. 

- the Antients and Moderns, that the 

AbbeGe compoſed the d diſcourſes: of whith 

we are naw to give an accent. His innen en 


dd eſtimate ie werit of each of lem. 


It i is evident that the Antients a 3 us in 
the art of writing, both in proſe and verſe. The of- 
tener we read them, the more ſenſible we are that, in 
works of entertainment eſpecially, ſuch as thoſe of Elo. 


quence, Hiſtory, and Poetry, they have ſeized the true 


manner of thinking and expreſſing their thoughts; 

that they have ſtudied to copy the beauties of nature, 
and have ſucceeded in that ſtudy. Not to take them 
for models; not to form one's ſelf upon them, is to 


abandon Nature that exuberant ſource of the beau- 


tiful, which ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes great and 
noble, ſometimes ſtrong and vehement, ſometimes 
gay and graceful, is always admirable in her differ- 
ent characters, in expreſſing of which, confiſts the 
merit of every writer, as well as of every painter. 
Each of theſe characters has a vice that borders up 
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ing clear of thoſe vices, is the principal merit of the 
good Writers of Antiquity. They knem how 
to be copious without ſuperfluity, conciſe without 8 


obſcurity, ſimple: without negligence, elegant with- 


out affectation, noble and elevated without becoming a; 
bombaſt, vehement without extravagance,. graceful — - | 
withour, lirtleneſs or ſtudied airs. The Moderns, 

on the contrary, have generally run againſt thoſe 


rocks, and continue to do ſo every day. 
However, as the merit of the Antients is bound- 
ed, our admiration of them ought alſo to have its 


bounds. The Abbé Gedoyn confeſſes that be. 
knows only four, who, though not free from faults, 
yet are above all praiſe, Homer and Virgi it, Demol- 
thenes and Cicerv. He ſays, not fipe ; 9 faults, 


as to err is inſeparable from humanity. Theſe 
four have no equal, and have left far behind them 
all thoſe who have engaged in the ſame career. As 
to the others, whatever perfections they may have, 
he thinks we may reach them, We even honour 
the Antients, continues he, more than they de- 
ſerve. They have not done all that was in their 
power to do; they have neglected many branches 


of knowtege, which they might have acquired, and 


have been but little acquainted with painful and la- 
borious ſtucies. The Moderns have taken more 


pains ; no difficulty has daunted them; and to in- | 


ſtruct themſelves, they have done whatever was poſ- 
ſible for them to do; they know an infinite number 
of things which the Antients muſt have been igno- 


rant of; whence it follows, that the Moderns are 
more learned, more univerſal, than the Antients. 


EA 3 


5 ample Plato, Herodotus, or Livy, we 
beauty of his ſlile, the purity, the perſpicuity of his 
dition z we underſtand that author, and by a fe- 
cret complaiſance we think-ourſelves obliged ro him, 
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This opinion may be Povel, b proving ch pi; 
"ticular propoſition. 47208 


"When's we read a Greek os Latin Anchor, for! ex. 
mire the 


for rendering himſelf intelligible to us in a foreign 
language. We never think, that after all, that au- 


thor is only ſpeaking his own language with pro- 


priety, and we do him great honour for acquitting 


himſelf well in a thing, which, in reality, is not very 
difficult ; for to relate facts with order and preciſion, 


to intermix with them judicious and moral reflexi- 


ons in a conciſe manner, to make the chief acton 
ſpeak ſuitably to their character and manners cer · 


tainly deſerves applauſe; but there is nothing won- 


our good writers, Poets, Orators, Philoſophers, and 


derful in all this. Let us ſuppoſe a Frenchman, a 


man of abilities, who knew only his own language, 


but who knew it well, and was acquainted with all 


Hiſtorians. Having thus cultivated his genius, let 
us ſuppoſe. that this Frenchman writes a piece d 
hiſtory ; whatever might be the ſucceſs of his work, 
ſhould we rank the author among learned men ? By 
no means; we ſhould only look upon him as a good 
writer, and no more. Such were the Greeks in the 
time of Plato, that is to ſay, when Athens was in 


its moſt flouriſhing condition. They underſtood: 


only their own language, they knew only their awn 
language all other ae even the Romans them- 
| ſelves, 
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| ſelves, were barbarians to them. Their d Baba: | 
ing conſiſted 1 in ſome poetical works, as thoſe of Ho- _ 

mer, Heſiod, Alcman, Steſichorus, Alceus, and Ar- 
chilocus; in the Fables of Eſop, and in ſame ſuper- 
ficial treatiſes of phyſics, compoſed by their firſt TY 
loſophers. For from Thales to Plato there 
only 120 years, and in fo. ſhort a time N ral | 
Philoſophy could not have made a great progrels, 
deſtitute as it then was of thoſe aſſiſtances, which 
time and experience have furniſhed us with. Many 
ages are neceſſary to conduct men any length in the 
ſtudy of nature. The progreſs of eloquence was 
more rapid, as it does not ſo much require art, as 
a natural talent. In leſs than an hundred years it 
was carried to the higheſt point of perfection by Pe- 
ricles and Demoſthenes. | 


Plato was the firſt of the Greek. Philoſophers, at 
leaſt of thoſe of whom we have any remains, WwWho 
applied himſelf to the conſideration of morals, - He 
was born eloquent, he ſpoke his own language per · 
fectly well; he had even, when he had a mind, the 
fire, elevation; and enthuſiaſm of a Poet. Full of 
the laws of Minos Solon, and Lycurgus, he formed 
the plan of à republick, and conceived the noble A 
deſign of rendering men better, and conſequently» : 
happier. Socrates, whoſe diſciple he had been till 
the age of twenty-eight years, happened then to die. 

He was the juſteſt man that had ever appeared 
among the Pagans, a man born to ſerve as an ex- _ 
ample to future ages, a true Philoſopher, who under 
the appearance of a common manner of life, and un. 
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been very confined. They knew very little of other 


* 
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* 4 
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virtue, Which he rendered amiable by the ſprightli· 
neſs of his wit, and the gentleneſs of his manners, 


Plato. made him his hero, that is to ſay, the prin- 


cipal ſpeaker i in the Dialogues which he has 2 us. 
He put into his mouth his own ſentiments. and the 


great leſſons of virtue that he wanted to give to hi 


fellow-citizens. Theſe Dialogues are wr tten with 
all the art that is required in that kind of compolis 


tion. In them may be found all that Attic oe | 


all tas politeneſs which diſtinguiſhed the Athenians 


from the other people of Greece, and the moral of | 


them is excellent. But to diveſt ourſelves of all pre- 


judice, is not Plato ſometimes verboſe ; does not he 


purſue his point by too long windings ? Does not 


his intricate manner of reafoning ſometimes give pain. 
to the reader; and is not his manner of proceetling 


by queſtions and anſwers ſomewhat too uniform, 
ſomewhat tireſome ? In regard to the moral be 
teaches, is it comparable to that of the Telemachus 
of M. Fenelon, the illuſtrious archbiſhop of Cam 
bray ? If this work were written in Greek, and were 


2000 years old, we ſhould look upon it as a maſters 4 
piece of antiquity. Why ſhould we transfer to u 


Philoſopher ſo remote from us, that admiration 
which is more op 7 65 ons to F the . man we have 
named? eie e 

The learning of the Greeks, even when Athens 
was at the heighth of her glory, appears then to have 


nations, whom they treated as barbarians, and whom 
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I had 
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does. he inform us of the,wligians--af. ph 


the government, or the manners of that 
people, as our French travellers have informed us 


of what regards the'empire of Chin ?* He gives tis | 


not the leaſt information concerning the language 


of the Egyptians, nor their writing, nor their lie- 
roglyphics, nor the ſtate of arts and ſciences among 
them, nor does he inform us of the reaſon why they 
paid a'kind of worſhip to certain animals; A Kind of 
8 which has made people, contrary to all pro- 
bability, bellevs that =x Wan them u 
reality. | gall 
Ariſtotle 8 "after Plato 3 L. ” Akis7orEy ; 
whoſe very name ſeems to ſuggeſt the idea of ſcience. 
itſelf, That Philoſopher, i Was a moſt volu - e 
minous writer, and has treated of many different ſub⸗ 
jects: his ſtile is conciſe, dry, and without ornaments, | 
nevertheleſs his treatiſes of Politics, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry, are admirable. But for works of this « kind, 
all that is required is a ſolid judgment, and this ſo- 
lid judgment may be found in every age, and every 
country. Several of his other writings are ſo 2 | 
inferior to theſe, that many believe them forged. 
muſt be confeſſed that Ariſtotle had a greater . 
of knowlege than any of his predeceſſors; but he 
wes never entitled to paſs for an oracle, eſpecially 
in Natural Philoſophy. His name has too long im- 
poſed upon us in the ſchools; ar preſent we ſubmit 
to reaſon, and not to authority. How could the 
Greeks ever be truly learned ? They knew nothing 
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| pear that theſe cenſors have carried their labour and 


is fabulous in Herodotus and Cteſias? Have they 


of their language, fo indifferent about all others 
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lology, nor Hitory akg what paſſed in f ve 
W rene . & „* 1 * 
57 A . 5 
Wilen. baking of the þ Greek Grams: 


3 marians, tells us, that aſſuming the character of 
cenſors, they examined the writings of ſeveral; au- 
 thars, diſtinguiſhed thoſe which were. reckoned fot- 
ged from the genuine, and diſpoſed theſe laſt in bet: 


ter order: he plainly meaned Ariſtarchus, and ſome 
other celebrated Grammarians. But it does not ap- 


their criticiſm, very far. Have they remarked What 


properly diſpoſed the acts, the ſcenes, the verſes of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Ariſtophanes? Haye pe 
given us the verſes of Pindar according to their ] 

meaſure ? To conclude, have they, illuſtrated anden: 


plained the numerous difficult paſſages: that are tobe 


found in the writings of the Antients? Since they. 
were ſo jealous of the glory of their writers, ſo fond 


ought not they at leaſt to have left us ſome, Grams: 
mar and ſome Vocabulary, that might facilitate.the 
knowlege of their. writings, and preſerve their an 


guage to poſterity ? It is true, that long before du | 


das, Heſychius, Pollux, and Harpocratian, ſome 
others, of whom mention is made in Photius, had 
compoſed a kind of Gloſſaries and Lexicons ; hut 
theſe works comprehended only a part of the Greek 
language, not the whole language: accordingly they 
are not in the leaſt to be compared to the Didtionay) 
m e our Stephens's, nor to that ef the French 
Acade- 
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during the flouriſhing ſtate of Greece, of which 
du . eee Og The Abbe' Gedoyn 
may then juſtly ſay, that the Greeks have not dong 


all that they might ani done by oh : advancement | 
of Letters. 1 \ hh Hi 57 
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Their Thicke Was: 2 and Wr 


from fear, or policy, they never thought of mak · 


ing it conſiſtent with reaſon, Their Juriſprudence 
was alſo very limited. They were acquainted only 
with the laws of Draco, of Solon, and Lycurgus, 
the decrees of the Amphictyons, the cuſtoms of 
their tribes; they had neither lawyers nor a body of 


laws, nor any thing, in the ſmalleſt degree, equal to 


that admirable compilation which the Romans have 


What Chronology could thoſe people have, who 
knew not where to place events, for want of 4 
fixed point from whence they might begin to rec- 
kon their years? For the Greeks had no knowledg 
of the creation of the world, nor of the length of 
its duration to their time. But was it ſuch a difficult 


matter to agree upon an bypotheſis which might have 
ſerved them as a foundation in the ſcience of Chro- 


nology? They never imagined any thing of that kind. 


All then that they eould do was to refer the tranſ- 
actions to the reigns of their kings, or to the ma- 
giſtracy of their archons; but to know in What year 
of the world, the magiſtracy or reign of theſe kings 
or archons had begun or ended, was impoſſible; They 
"ve have made a youu 425 of the e of 


Troy; 
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Troy; but. this — Ae 
think of it for them. lis 


dred years. The firſt that had a great reputati 
vas Herodotus, who was followed ſoon after by 
Thueydides. Till the time of Diodorus Siculus, 
they knew nothing of univerſal hiſtory. Accord 


ſooner; but their firſt Olympiad falls in the 
the world 3208 z and from thence to the Chriſtian 


there have always been ſome men who. were careful 
to tranſmit to poſterity the great events of which 
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Alter all, where was the. need. of Chronglogy 
a people who. had fo little hiſtorical 5 
The Greeks had no hiſtorians for hear twelve hun. 


ingly, all that happened among them before the-war 
of Troy, is nothing but darkneſs and fables. Sinte 


that famous event, we begin to fee more order and 


certainty in the particular hiſtory of each of the pev- 
ple who compoſed their nation. At length they 


inſtituted the Olympiads, and thereby found that 
of 


fixed point, which they ought to have enquired 


era there are only 19g Olympiads, which do got 


amount to 800 years; a ſpace of time but very in- 
. conſiderable in regard to the 4000 . that n, 


koned to the birth of Chriſt. 
However, the author of this 3 in 158 


ing only Herodotus and Thucydides as hiſtorjans till 
the time of the Peloponneſian war, does not pretend 


that there were no others. Among civilized nations 


they were witneſſes. This practice doubtleſs pn. 
vailed alſo among the Greeks ; otherwiſe how could 
writers, who were many ages later, ſuch as Diode» 
rus Siculus, . Pauſanias, and Plutarch have given us 
the hiſtory of the more early Periods, They could 


only 
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only — euthoginy.of memous, compoſed. 
in thoſe, very times. - All xherctors that ihe moans to 
ſay is, that till the dime of Herodotus che Grecka 
had no hiſtorian that deſr ved much eſteem. Geo- 
metry, perhaps, of all theit ſciences, was that which 
made the greateſt progreſs. Euclid, in the time of 
the firſt of the Ptolemies, carried it to ĩtꝭ perfection. 
and his Elements are, at this day, the foundation of 
all Geometry. As to Aſtronomy, although Moy 
and afterwards. Eudoxus, applied themſelx 


es te i 
with ſucceſs, it does not appear, however, that the 
knowlege of that ſcience was very general among) 
the 6 ſince Pericles needed all his eloquehes 
to quiet the minds of the Athenians upon an et lipſe 


of the ſun, which had throw them into great c 


ſlernation; and Nicias, who was not ſo learned, could 


not put a ſtop to the 129755 _ rr has T 
upon a like accident. 

But under Alexander n ſucceſſors, new four- 
ces of knowledge were opened to the Greeks, WhO 
did not neglect to turn them to their advantage. 
That conqueror conducted an army of 3 5,090 Greeks 
beyond the Indus, and even to the Ganges. Many 
of them made conſiderable diſcoveries in the ck 


meaſe countries which they travelled through ; they 
marked the ſituation of provinces and cities, their 
diſtance from each other, and, in reſpect to Athens, 
the difference of climates, the manners of the. 

ple, f in a word, whatever was. moſt rare and fiogular 


in every country. Calliſchenes ſaw wich his own. 


eyes at Babylon the antient obſervations made 
the Chaldeans, and communicated them to Ariſtotle: 
Le OY all 
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all his contributed greatly to the progreſs of Geo 
graphy, Aſtronomy, and Hiſtory. According), 
Eratoſthenes ſoon became ſo famous in the ſciences 
that his cotem called him the ſecond in 
every kind. It is not known on whom they be- 
ſtowed the firſt rank ; but as far as we can judge by 
the teſtimony of the Antients, Eratoſthenes had 
more learning than all that went before him. The 
Ptolemies, originally Greeks themſelves,” drew: to 
their court great numbers of Greeks whom they load- 


ed with favours; and to whom they truſted the care” 


of that famous library which was collected at Alex 
andria. Theſe Greeks became acquainted in that city 
with Beroſus and Manetho, and by their intercourſe 
with them, and peruſing their books, muſt have 
acquired the knowlege of many antient - tran(- 
actions. As the ſphere of knowlege enlarged, there 
were writers who being better informed and more la- 


borious than the former, undertook 3 important works 


rit and authority, compoſed a general bine di- 
vided into forty books, without reckoning ſeveral 
other works worthy of a great commander and wile 
politician. The Romans afterwards making them- 
ſelves maſters of Greece, ſeveral Greeks came 
and ſettled at Rome, where they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their knowlege, and by writings that can- 
not be too highly eſteemed ; among others Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Strabo, 
Pauſanias, Dio, and Plutarch. This laſt was a man 
of an amazing erudition ; what has he not treated of? 
But he was more ah than LT, z @ heavy 
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and inelegant writer 3 his lives of illuſttious men are 
of all his works the moſt eſtecmed ; as to his trea- 
tiles of morals, they have never been much read. 
What we have chiefly to reproach the Greeks 
with, is their not having thought enough upon pof- - 
terity, and their having deprived” us of ſeveral 
branches of Side, by neglecting to Explain 
them with ſafficient clearneſs, or by not fendering 
them ſufficiently perceptible 3 ſuch are their warlike 
machines, their galleys with nine, twelve, and 12 
teen benches of oars, the conſtruction of their 1 
ples, the uſe of the chorus in "their tragedies, 
of flutes in their comedies," ther chariots Sith Fro 
horſes, their barrier at Olympia, and many circum- 
ſtances concerning their games. One may fay, that 
they wrote only for themſelves, or as though time, 
which deſtroys every thing, ought to have reſpetted 
their cuſtoms and monuments. . 'Tis true, that plates 
and cuts are a conſequence of printing, which i 
modern invention; but they might at leaſt have ul 
draughts and linear figures, which would have cleared 
up many things to us; this, howeyer, they never 
thought of. The Abbe Gedoyn, after thus examin- 
ing the moſt celebrated G eee 


the Romans. 08 


Win 15 e Sato ee ee 
to the Romans; that is to ſay; the Greeks had only 
nature to copy from, as no nation that they knew, 
was learned and civilized . hefore them. The Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, had the Greeks for models; 
theſe laſt then are originals in regard to the former, 

5 R * 
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n the farmer in like manner are originals/ in-reganl 
tons. Accordingly, we find that the Roman di 
not begin wo mne any progreſs in Letters and the 
Sciences till they. imitated che Greeks. Before tha 
de, nern was ;more.unpoliſhed, nothing mur 
ignorant than they! and of this. hiſtory furniſhes. 
witha moſt ſtriking proof. The conſul Mummim 
after taking and pill aging Corinth, laded a veſftl 
wich the fineſt ates and moſt valuable picture 
chat were found in that, unhappy city. +; To 1 
of connoiſſeurs. they were the maſter-pieces of an 
but to the eyes of the Roman general they wre 0 
thing, but ene braſs, and painted wood. Hon. 
ever, ſome perſons having talked highly to him in 
praiſe of theſe rarities, he very {eriouſly told the 
maſter of the ſhip, that if he did not land his cargo 
ſafely, he would oblige him to find other [tae 
and other pictures at his own expence. Was there 
ever ſuch ignorance ? Nevertheleſs, Rome was then 
reckbned to have ſtood 601 years. It was abont 
that Ume the firſt Roman poets began to Hourllh, 
Nrvius, Livius, Andronicus, Ennius, Accius, 
Facuvius, and Lutilius, who may be compared,” 
forme of them to our Deſportes, to our Ronfards, w 
our Regniers; and others to our Triſtans, and our 
Rotrpus. If any over zealous partizan of the An- 
tients is hurt by theſe -compariſons, the Abbẽ Ge 
doyn begs of him to. conſider, that in every ag, 
and in every country, the beginnings of any art or 
ſcience whatever have been weak, and that men only 
riſe to perfection by degrees: At length .appeared 
Plautus, whoſe merit, though. greater, was no, 
how- 
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bone very-conſiderable, at leaſt in the opinion 


of another Fort. Who was 97 good. judge of - 
thoſe matters: 0g, bag 0. 2 Lorle e et 
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1 "ed the ſagcels a i e e Be: 
nander, of . whgm-he was not ſo much the initamr 
23 the copier, and 46 the hints of Scipid and Lit 
lius, the tuo politeſt men in Rorne. Cato the 
cenſor wrote a great deal, he even learned Geck 
in his old age we have, but very little of, his 
works; but conlidering, the. time. .when, he lived, - 
when we Compare. his writings: to the Enquiries of - 
Paſſuier, we then, in the opinion of the Abbe Ge- 
doyn, do him a great deal of honour... Lucretius, 
at length, animated, with the ſpirit of Demorritus, 
Epicurus, and the poet of Agrigentum Empedo- 
cles, wrote of Phyſics in but very indifferent verſes 
notwithſtanding which, by his happy and lively fal- 
lies, he ſhews himſelf a great Poet. But what will 
not emulation do? In leſs, than fifty years, the 
Romans poliſhed their language, and rendered. it 
capable of equalling the writings of the Greeks, 
Anthony, Craſſus, Catulus, che two Gracchi, Hor. 
tenſius diſputed the prize of eloquence with the 
Greeks, and, Cicero catricd it to ſuch à degree . f 
perfection, that after him It eould only decline, as 
it actually did. That great man propoſed to him- 
{elf at once two models, Plato and Demoſ- 
thenes, and "ſucceeded in uniting in himſelf che 
merit 
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| wert ef both. Virgil" ſoon after comp 
Enid in Imitation of Homer, and gave poſteri) 


room to doubt whether he had not ſurpaſſed him 
And in truth, if there is more fire, more imagi. 
nation and richneſs in the Greek. poet, there is, 61 


| the othet hand, more juſtneſs, correctneſs ande 


gularity in the Latin poet; beſides, his deſign i * 
infinitely more grand than that of Homer: and 


his fourth and ſieth books, have, in the opinion 


the Abbe Gedeyn, quite new beauties, which great: 
e eee hag Dare and Odyſ 
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The fame Aut ted among "tlie Ro- | 


mans in regard to hiſtory, and it was attended fh 
the like ſucceſs. Herodotus was at leaſt equalled 


by Livy, and Salluſt was not inferior to Thucydi: 


des; not to mention ſeveral others who, di 
themſelves, at different times, by different ralents, 


as Cornelius Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, 
Trogus Pompeius, Juſtin his Abridger, and Quin 
tus Curtius. It is not our deſire to leſſen the merit 
of the Romans, who, it muſt be allowed, fibm 
being unpoliſhed and ignorant, ſoon became as po- 


lite, as knowing, as the Greeks themſelves, atid 


who, to the glory of having ſubjected them to their 
empire, added that of adopting the taſte, learning, 
and knowlege of the vanquiſhed. But it mult be 


"confeſſed, that their language afforded them many 


advantages not to be found in modern languages. 


The language ſpoken by the Romans was, like 
the Greek, wholly - compoſed of words, of which 
the 
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the Hilables rb über Bag er Wesen [thereby 
became ſuſceptible of the fame numbers and „ 
farne harmony wich the Greek, und by a neceſſary 0 
it became like wiſe ſuſceptible ce 
ſame kinds of poetry, and of the ſame kings t 
verſes with that of che Gteeks. : Accordinglyg tie 
Romans adopted all thoſe kinds of Poetry, all thoſe 
ſorts of verſes. Horace, by à boldheſe, df wich 
he makes ſo great a boaſt, was the firſt who tranſ- 
ported the Otleand:yric: ste itarhin own: lan - 
ouage. Virgil emploped Herbie verſe which agrees 
{ well wich the Bojes: Catullus the: Hendecafylla- 
bic, which is extremely proper for ſhort and con- "1 
ciſe ſuhjects. Qvid, Tibullus, and Propertius, by. _ + } 
uſing pentameter verſes, gave to the lender Elegy 9 
that ſupport which it needed. At length, 
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Varius, 
Ovid, and Pomponius Seeundus, made their cha- 
racers in Tragedy ſpeak in lambic verſes, allchtee 
with equal ſucceſs, but only with a eee 


what they were capable of executing.» · p 

It is quite otherwiſe with us. The dad lern lan- 2 
wholly compoſed of words, the ſyllables of which, 
to judge of them properly, are neither long nor 
ſhort; that is to ſay, their pronunciation is nt re- 
ſtrained to any fixed or ſettled time. It is therefore 
impoſſible that our proſe ſhould have the ſame mea- 
ſure, the ſame numbers, the ſame cadence as the 
proſe of the Greeks and Romans; ſtill more impoſ- 
ſible that our verſes ſnould have the ſame cadence, 
the ſame harmony with their. To ſpeak properly, 


we have not in Our 3 Epic poem, 
Vol. I. Ode, 
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Ode, Elegy, Tragedy, or Comedy 3 1 
the fame titles, hut abe thing at bottom is: different. 
Fot our verſes differ from each other only bg de 
nurber of ſyllables ; whence. it (follows; \that:no- 
tthiag would he eaſier than to make verſes in t 
Language, and in every modern language, if de 
poet was not under a neceſſity of rhiming, which 
Letters him, conſtrains him, and at the ſame dine, 
en. is his ptincipal ment, 
In the ſecond place, it ought to be :confidered, 
5 aa ch Greds-which is eh to us, Was unt o 
to the Romans. They learned it naturally by de 
commerce which they had with the Greeks, Inte 
time of Cicero, there was. not a Roman citises in 
eaſy circumſtances, who did not make-a voyageto 
Athens, and who did not ſend his children th 
to learn politeneſs in the boſom of poli bi 
And from the time that Greece had become à pro. 
vince of the Roman empire, there were very fer 
Romans of diſtinction, who had not Greeles in ir 
family, either as ſlaves, or as freedmen, or as fend 
Theſe Greeks had an excellent education, an a. 
tage which was no leſs. common in Greece tian it 
i rare among us. They entertained their pat, 
their maſter, their friend, with the learning with 
ho learned Greek at the ſame time with their 
. ther tongue. We ought not then to wonder, thi 
the Romans, in ſo ſhort a time, came to:cqualther 
| models, and left them no other glory than that d 
being the inyentors. However, they did not ſir- 
W It u _ 
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. great wautation. = 
Quiotilian Gaya, that the Latin language could not = 
artain The ſprightly. graces of the Athenian language., 
in which the comedies of Menander excelled...” Rue 
paſterity wald have pardoned.-this, If char had 
been many poets among the Romans of equal:mexit 
with Terence; and as wo Tragedy they have not the 
ſane excuſe.” Neither do we ſee among chem either 
Geometriczans, Aſtronomers, or Philoſophers of any 
great reputation z we mean Philaſaphers . who have = 
made nature thejr ſtudy.” On the other hand, -ahey 
mae a ſurprifing progres zu the ſcience of Law and 
in Eloguance,iand the deaiiqns of their lawyers; even 
at this day, ſerve as a rule to all the civilized na- 
tions of Eurape. They have alſo had Gramems- 
rians as expert at leaſt, and as uſeful as thoſe of the 
Greeks ; for iaſtance, Servius, Aſcctiun, Podignus, 
vo leſs negligent in many things chan the Grotks, 
They have not left us either a Gr ar, ar Me- 
tionary of aheir language : they bave given us 90 
infrruQtions either about their money, their inſarip- 
tions, their amphitheatres, ar- their circus.” They 
bad ſubjeQed: Egypt to their dominion, and ſent 
thither every year u kind of governar, he co 
nich him a number of officers of every denomins- 
tion. What diſcoveries might they not here made 
in a country E 
we can learn nothing from them. 
: It may in 
of arms, a ory "PE CET 
* 


general be ſaid, ee ee 8 


a "WE umb sal 
their way to the higheſt preferment. and wWas 0 
less neceflary to the general of am army chan tothe 
orator. They accordingly gave infinite application 
* d. the art of ſpeaking correctly, thinking cortektij, 
and writing correctſy. They ſucceeded in that to 
- admiration ; there were not in all Greece any to be 
compared to Cicero and Quintilian in the art of 
teaching eloquence; this, however, does not make 
learned men. Accordingly, we can hardly men- 
tion above three men deſerving of that name 
among the Romans, Cicero, Varro, and Pf. 
ny. The mind of Cicero was enriched with dl 
the branches of knowlege that could then be ac- 
quired; Varro was unanimouſſy acknowledged as 
the moſt learned man of his age; as to Pliny, ve 
have his Natural Hiſtory, in which is contained an 
immenſe erudition; but it is a compilation made 
from Memoirs which he had been ſupplied with b) 
others, or which he himſelf had collected, 'a kind 
of work liable to a great many miſtakes. Pliny 
was yet more worthy of eſteem for the beauty of 
his genius, his grand and nervous manner of think- 
ing, than for his painful and laborious enterprit 
Any compilation deſtitute of thoſe rays of - genius 
| Which we obſerve in him, or in which we do not 
Wo perceive ſagacity and diſcernment, does little honour 
to its author, although it _ Rl be _ 0 the 
< ern | 8 2 
In regard to the fine ans, fied as Archinetur, 
Painting, and Sculpture, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
- the Romans were never great maſters in theft. 
1 they took * to adorn Rome w 
22 m 


thoſe who flouriſhed ſince the reviving of the Sciences 
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maſter pieces of Greece; that is to ſay; with the. 
fineſt ſtatues and fineſt pictures in the world, they 


could never appronch to. thoſe girat models. Vi- 


truvius was indeed very learned in the ſcience of 
proportion and architecture, but he had more of the, 
theory than practice. The Greeks, who had a quick 
ani delicate genius, were naturally formed for the fine 
arts; but it was otherwiſe with the Romans. The 
Abbe Gedoyn having eſtimated the merit of the An- 
tients, paſſes to the Moderns, reckoning as ſuch only 


under Francis I. For if we except the learned men who. 
lived in the time of Charlemagne and afterwards, ; 
till that period, ſuch as Eginard, Alcuin, Lupas 
de Ferrieres, William de Nangis, and ſome others; 
we are, ſays he, almoſt ready to paſs a ſentence of. | 
condemnation upon the profound ignorance in 
which the whole f Europe was buried for ſo 
ages. The intention of the ſecond part of his dif- 
courſe is therefore to examine the merit of the beſt 
writers ſince, the reſtoration of letters, and to ſee 
which of the Antients and Moderns may be com- 
pared together. But ought we to adjudge the pre- 

ference to the one, to the excluſion of the 04 
The Abbé Gedoyn heſitates as to this queſtion. 
We have not, ſays he, perhaps the twentieth part of 
the works of the Antients; works, which would have 
inſtructed us in many Sciences, or which at leaſt 
would have ſerved to explain to us more fully thoſe 
which time has left to us. On this account, it 
would be raſhneſs to give a deciſion too much in 
favour of the Manns, who believe, that 3 
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rate wiring! there: is nothing beyond Carneille; 
| Racine} Moticrs, and Quint Wien in it that 
they deeice im this manner, but from the eotmpe-) 
rifor which chey malte af enen pieces with 
thoſe of the Antients? cog hes: copies 
But, t. Do not they Abe bur © 
very ſmall number of them; that of ninety-ewothi 


gedies of Euripides there only remain te us/ nine 
teen; that of an hundred and twenty compoſed by 


Sophoeles we have no more than ſeven j chat of 
more than thirty comedies: of Ariſtophanes, only! © 


pe vaghbocorewmagy ao) Weyl the pieces -of Ne 
leſt; Mas Metiander — an hondred and'eight; 
of an hundred _ En er- not one of which 
are extant?" * n 1 247" EM 
2. Can "__ that we at: ar tho elk 
geneies, all the alluſions, and all the humour of the 
dramatic Nene, enen 
enen? Yo daf gt Of e 


3. Do we not know car the Greeks — 


boa y, fond of the Theatre; that to encreaſe ef 
lation among the Poets, they gave rew-ard at hen 
public games to thoſe who among the com 

were Judged to have the preferetice'; chat they gave 
the government of a "celebrated ciry to Sophodes 
for one of his pieces that hac gained tlie 

of the ſpectators; laſtly, that the” managetnerit of 
the Theatres of Athens, was entruſted to perſous 
the mgſt conſiderable rant in the city & How fav 
able were thoſe prejudices to the Dramatic poet of 
Antiquity? Befides we are got fufficiently —— 
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ed with the-favles-6f-the- Greek 'Thearre, whereas | 
thoſe of our -own” cannot eſcupe our obſervation, 
We may add, that our Theatres are ſo negleRed, 
ſo ill diſpoſed, that it plainly appears, that the g 
vemment, animated with a ſpjrir. of-religion;' rather 


ann, 0 es Thap they 
ling what of all things are the leaſt made to be ſung yg 
namely, the ſentiments inſpired by revenge, anger, - 
fury, deſpair, and even the forebodings of approach; 
ing.death, and. this by an abuſe of ſo abſurd a naß 
ture, that nothing but a long habit could make u 
ſupport it. Lovo, that dangerous and tyrannical | 
paſſion, love alone is the ſoul and eternal ſubject 
of it. There, without reſtraint, they deliver the 
moſt corrupt-maxims, the moſt. oppoſite not only 
to religion, but to a well regulated government 
In the intention of a true poet, al Dramatic poetry, 
ought to propoſe to render men better in ſome: re- 
ſpects, and to inſtruct under the maſk of pleaſure, _ 
At the Opera, pleaſure. is the ſole end propoſed z ac 
cordingly, all the effect it produces is to enchant the 
ſenſes, enervate the ſoul, corrupt the manners, and to 
turn the taſte of a whole nation to frivolous ſub- 
jets, We may add, that diſguſt is inſeparable from 
that unremitted ſinging and ſymphony which makes 
the chief part of our Operas ; for the eye is not + 
weary. with, - ſeeing, but the car is fatigued. wit "Io 
ng, cc ion fk mh has | 
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Hund. Let us ſee if our other theatrical Piech 
are more perfect. Moliere, and after- him ſewertl 


other comic Poets, Have taken the to write 


comedies in proſe; this is a thing unheard" of h 
Antiquity, from which, however, we have both the 


idea and the rules of that poem; for comedy i 


poem, and every poem requires to be written in 
verſe If a Comedy may be written in proſe, w 


may we not likewiſe write a Tragedy, an Eelogus, 


an Elegy, an Ode, and even an Epic” poettiin 
proſe? The Abbé Gedoyn is perſuadedz that 
every Comedy ought to be written in verſe; but in 
what kind of verſe? that is the difficulty. « Trought 
not to be, he thinks, either in Alexandrine verſes, 


which are heavy and nb ways accommodated to l- 
tion; nor in rhimes which are not confiſtent"with 

robability; for the perſons whom the poet into 
. upon the ſcene, really and in fact do not talk 
in rhimes ; why then make them ſpeak ſueh language 


in dandy and Comedy, which are an imitation, 


an image of their real diſcourſe? The Greeks &- 
actiy adhered to a juſt medium in Tragedy and'Ov- 
medy, by uſing lambic verſes, the meaſure of which 
was extremely proper for en and” at the fue 
time gave a little more dignity and weight 80 dhe 
converſation of the perſons whom they ingroduted 
upon the ſcene. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween Iambic verſes and paſtoral poetry, and the 
affectation of rhiming, | which changes nature with- 


out embelliſhing it. The Abbe Gedoyn declares 


that what he ſays on this point is not with à Ver 
to cenſure our Dramatic poets, of whom many have 
| had 
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tal they could not do otherwiſe than comply. with the 
a nature-of our poetry and with our cuſtoms; He 
in only wanted. to ſhew that the Antients were very 
the different imĩtators from us; not that they had more 
4/2 genius, but becauſe: they applied theriiſelves more 
in to conſider the nature of things, and that the lan 
by guage which they ſpoke,” conformed itſelf entirely 
ue, to their ideas and their wants; whereas ours, defti- 
vin WR tute of long and ſhort ſyllables, forces us in our 
hc verſes to have recourſe to the puerility of chimes, 
rin which thereby acquire no inconſiderable merit ; we 


muſt then, he ſays; ſuſfer it; but he could wiſni that 
our Comedies were written in free verſes, Which 
would give them a more eaſy and a-more natural 
air. Beſides, this is not the only defect of our 
Theatre 3 our Dramatic: pieces being conſined to 
ſimple declamation, without any: addition. of ſing- 
ing or inſtryſhents,” muſt of | courſe be only an im. 
perfect and langulſhitig repteſentation. Among the 
Antients, on the contrary, the ſound of flutes 
added to the Comedy, muſt have heightened the 
entertainment, which, not to mention the uſe of the 
maſk, muſt have added much to the diverſion of 
the Theatre. In their Tragedy they bad the Cho- | 
rus, which' intereſting itſelf in the whole tram ſactions 
of the Drama, and expreſſing itſelf always by fing- 
ing, muſt have rendered their pieces infinitely affect- 
ing. We may judge of this by the Eſther and 
Athalia of Racine, where the Chorus has ſuch a 
fine effect, though it is wholly detached from the 
eſſential circumſtances of the piece. We cannot 
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ning its harmony with that of the verſes. Elegy w 
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tem be too reſtrotde in cenfuring; thoſe: thingtiaf 
weck we' haver only but a e imperſoßt hu 
P. , 199 619, bog 1209-149. e 
R the ſlate} with: wegard-rothe rhulie'ofvihe 
Antiens, weh ib alſo a point upon which it is a- 
moſt impoſſible for us to give juſt deciſion: On 
ble us ta judge how! far they: puſhed this art 
tie other hand, tiere is the greateſt probabilicꝶ in 
i the world, that it was carried · by them to the higheſt 
point. of perfection, as were all the arts- which-they 
knew, particularly thoſe vchich conſiſteu in imiia . 
non. Bud thus queſtion us been) learnedly/idif 
cuſſdd by celebrated: writers / of the fireſent age, 
Phe Abbe Cedbyn contents himſelf witlip ſhbjang; 
that nv tiation ever cultivated Muſſc with ſui much 
ore a8 the Greeks: It made an rſſontial: pant 
che education off their children, ho len med idavith 
their letters, whereby the knowlege af it betameſo 
general, that to ſpeak properly, the Greeks g 
| nation of Mouſiciaris. ,\ Accordingly we ſee dn 
| Mukie prevniled· not only in their diverfionss baus 
in almoſt all: the kinds of poetry uſed by them g 
ing:a new force to the ſenſe of the words, and is 


ͤͥͤĩ OoOd ode - an. as le TRE 


recited to the ſound of flutes, Epic poetry: was ſung 
to the Lyre, which was à ſtill more eſſential propetty 
of the Ode and in this it ĩs quitt di from ours, 
Shich are ſo little made to bo ſung, chat there is-10 
reaſon for calling them by that name. On this account 
we can no longer be judges, he: ſays, of the beauty oi 
the Odes of Pindar; for all wann f 
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bes. 9nd ses ber, de Fang es thereby. 
Joſt one half of its value: Pindar was a 
but this. is. aſſerted upam the faith of the writers.of 
Antiquity, who have-tepreſented him as ſuch to us, 
and who were perfectly acquinted with bis merit; + 
His greateſt admirers in chis age are otily the echo 
of thoſe Antlents Their adtmiration is Borrowed 
and not at all felt, and it was om this arcount thut 
the Abbe” Gedoym did not number this: per 


among the great models; with whoſe execllence-we | 


are almoſt fully acquainted,” Homer and Virgil, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero It is not chen im MuGey 
he concludes, that we muſt ſeek for Wann 
of the Moderna over the Antient sds. 

Shall we look for it in Eloquence? Erden as 
think that we are ſo blind as not to acktiowleges 
that in this art we are only" children in compariſn 
of the Antients; * Nor that we might not 
be able to equal them, but becauſe'therw:is-not the 
leaſt pains raken'to- form uyto. Eloquenee. '* And to 
ſay the truth, hat could we make of it, and of 
what uſe could it be in Rates where private perſons 
have no concern in the management of public af - 
fairs, and where there is no neceſſity, as there was 
formerly at Rome and Athens,” to get a decret, 4 


law, a reſolution, to be paſſed in the ſenate, or in 


the aſſembly. of the people? Thoſe of our magj+ 
ſtrates who are e adminiſtration ß 
public affairs, and with ſpeaking in public, atquit 
themſelves ſo well; and poſſeſs in fo eminent a dæ- 
gree the qualities neceſſary to their functions, that 
we have reaſon — tao defici- 

ent 
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| ſiufficient to have remarked, that the Ancients do 
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ent in the others; if they really wanted them, He 
ſays the ſame of our pleaders, many of whom hate 
attained: as great a degree of eloquence as is conſiſtem 
with the las; for tis well-known, that they am 
prohibited to uſe not only pathetic and affecting fi 
gures, but alſo the flowers, pomp,” and ornatent 
of diſcourſe, If Eloquence procured the ſame ho- 
nours and the ſame advantages to us that ie did to 
the Greeks and Romans, we ſhould have our Gi- 
ceros and our Demoſthenes's. It might ſetm; that 
this great talent ought to diſplay itſelf in the pulpit, 
where the Orator has an open field, and may ener 
all the force of Eloquence. But what obſtacles h 
. not to conquer? The beſt and moſt certain me. 
thod would be to gain the underſtanding b the 
heart, x0 fill the ſoul with anxious concern, a0 0 
excite thoſe deep reflections which, along wing: 
verſion; but of all talents the moſt rare-is che 1 
of affecting the paſſions' The Abbes 
concludes this article, by ſaying, that he reckonsir 


not merit ſuch applauſe as is generally thought due 
to them, for having carried the art of Oratory 0 

the higheſt degree of perfection, nor the Modems 

ſo blameable as they appear to be, for having ſe- 
mained infinitely inferior to them, each age having 
its own cuſtoms, Which owe - Nrn. wann 
re wants of- ſociety. i++ 7 » = 4 


The caſe is different with e ſpeculative 


| anden Here we muſt remark two kinds of pro- 
grels rere i e which is the” frür uf 
719 ge- 
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on? ec more? ſenſible, for "HA = 
indebted to time. The firſt does honour tb the Au- 
tients, the ſecond may be claimed by the Moderns. 
Theſe have the aſſiſtance of experience and diſcove- 
ries, thoſe have only been guided by their genius. 
We cannot too highly value the Antients for hav= 
ing invented, we give too much honour to the Mo- 
derns for having only added and compleated; and 
they themſelves forgeting, or or perhaps not knowing 


ade. Would they then be fo ſkilled} ſo deeply 
learned as they are in Aſtronomy, Geomerry, 'and 
Algebra, if 'Meton, Ariſtotle, Eudoxus, Hippar- 


chus, Euclid, Archimedes, Diophantes, had not 


laid the foundation of theſe ſciences, and methodiz- 


ed ſuch confuſed ſubjects ? Our Geometricians, 


however great their perfection may be, could they 
at this day do what Archimedes did ? Have they a 
more extenſive knowlege of moving forces, and do 
they ſo ſucceſsfully join practice to theory? We 


may at leaſt be allowed to doubt it. It is a very 


humbling circumſtance for thoſe who cultivate theſe 


ſciences, that the inſtruments which have chiefly 


ſerved to advance their progreſs, have been invent- 


ed by people of a quite different profeſſion ; thus | 


the Compaſs was neither invented by a mariner, nor 
the Te Rope by an aſtronomer, nor the Microſcope 
by a natffalift, nor Printing by a man of letters, 


nor Gunpowder by a ſoldier. The greateſt part of 
theſe inventions have been the effect of chance, and 


the ingenuity of the Moderns has turned them to 
advantage: but it was more difficult and more glo- 
rious 


what they owe to antiquity," pay it only with ingra- ' 
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- ed a greater hare of courage than thoſe who at tha 
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tious to. bring Aſtronomy. to, the degree of peri- 
tin in Which it was in the time .of Hipparchu, 
than it was to carry, it infinitely farther, afterward, 
| as has been done by the aſſiſtance of the Telelbope, 
and he who in a frail veſſel firſt braved the danger 
of the ſea, to ſail only three hundred leagues, need 


We 2 - WS. _- 


day perform the longeſt voyages. The! hör 
chis diſcourſe confeſſes on this occaſion, that hæ an- 
not reconcile himſelf to the expreſſion, that is uu 
Deſcartes who taught men to think 3 ad that befare 
him there was neither [juſtneſs nor Jogick in d 
reaſonings, as if all philoſophers who had proced- 
ed him had reaſoned abſurdly. The Antientz, ts 
- true, were very ignorant in Natural Philoſophy in 
which we have aa bn e hren ch, R 
ſince the ſenſible experiments that have been md 
upon the weight of the air, its elaſtieity, condte- 
ſation, and rarefaction. But in the greateſt att af 
thoſe ſciences, in which the ſucoeſs "depends et 
human wit, "ris his opinion they have ſurpaſſed w 
- Their writings, ſays he, are more than 
ours, contain as much Metaphyſics. as. is necellan, 
more regſoning and logic than ours have; without 
Prejudice to that grace with which they ſeaſon.almelt 
all their works, whereas ours often want bach grace 
and folidity. And what to him appem en- 
teſtible proof of this is, that among nt@ . 
ters the moſt univerſally eſteemed, are thoſe who 
have approached neareſt to the Antients, and uo 
baue written in their taſte, like thaſe great painten, 

the Raphaels and the Pouſſins, who, by an. 35 
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unes even to fanpek chem. Too uch pre. 


judiced in our awe favgys, we aften ancibute fauls 
jen why rr te | 


A 
owing to our religion. Chriſtianity, which we have 


had the happineſs to fuck in with. our milk, jafly- 
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"Induſtry but little learning, and afterwards" neghkt. 


it from their fathers, without their ever 'dreanijng 


Romancers, its Wits, its Poets. Thence thoſe'ald 
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others. n the gioric 


the Moderns. 8 al ea 


3 * 


* LE rp aan: be dee 
Sciences before the fifteenth century. Effaced il 


moſt from the memory of men, they ſubliſtet'aph 
in old parchments tranſcribed by monks of ges 


was 


ed by others. The learned language 


then a 


Dorrupted Latin. From the learned language d 


that time ono may judge what was the vulgar tongs 
a rude unpoliſhed jargon fuch as they had ee 


chat it might be cleared of its barbariſm, poliſhel 
improved, and rendered ſuſceptible of ſonie Kin dt 


harmony. There were writers, however, then u 


well as now. Each nation had its Annaliſte b 
Chronicles, which for want of more authentie 


more certam monuments, have ſerved as guide 


our hiftorians ; thence thoſe books of Chivalryf un 
abſurd jumble of devotion, gallantry; and «tale 
for adventures and combats, agreeable ro the This 


racter of men in thoſe times, eſpecially of the Eiethy 
laſtly, thence thoſe wretched Poems, ſome rb 
tic, ſome allegoric, others full of gallantry,” We 
moſt commonly reaſon runs aftray in ſearch ef 
Fire, and of which the whole merit conſiſts in 


- ſome ſprightly turns, if you except thoſe of D 


whoſe reſentment was his Apollo, and who ib 


read with pleaſure, becauſe the Italian language Wd 


even oe, Ea and ran 
any other. 
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wis the törpid ind obflite Rate of Leitkt 
fill about che un tk 7 the e 5 8 
to r with "new luſtre. 
e Wh oF Clch,” to enlighten the = 


Rothans a ſecond tithe,” arc of theſe luft to 
| chat light into all the other! parts of the Welt. Ak. 
ter the taking of Conftandi 


bs ine forge __ iy 
— — to Naly, And "Treas. 
ſute with ther. 110 treaſate' e . m 


the learning wick which their tHitids were cultivated, 
and in Greek munwferipts Fro whithice' they” Rade 
arent. At that tithe; for the büppitteſs öf matind, 
the chalr eee e bre 
vill for ever bo eſtebmeck; 4 pope 4 to Narfi⸗ 
ing, merit, anck Virtte, Wherever le found che 
Nicholas V. gaye's kind reception to theſe iNuftri: 
dus refugees. To kinbw them, to ſet à value 
them, to do them godch, was tü hic the fare tig. 
Another happy circumſtanee was, that Italy was chien 
full of exctlletit genius's; who wanted! "only anf op 
porttinity of diſpluytigg great tafetits. The oppor = 
tnity offering af, they ſeite it; they converſe 
vith the Greets they find in them a kind of 
kuning, knowlege and taſte, till chat time unkriowrt 
n Tealy ; and they art chartned with ir. From the 
eſteem of cheir perſöt they proceed to that of their. 
books; theſe were x kind of for the ne yů] 
dſciples; they are furviſhed with the key, and ſoon 
iter with the of them. Men were in 
ſtantly ſeized with 4 noble emulation, who ſhould 
make the greateſt progreſs in learning Greek. | The 
ſovereign pontiff ptomotes that laudable deſign, and 
thoſe who ſucceed in it are honoured by him. He 
Vor. I. | „„ him- 
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. © confined to their cradle, overleap the. b 
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riſhing dete by. 


hi By the aſſiſtance of ſo uſeful an art, theft 


Manuſcripts, half effaced, full, of  abhreyigtion, 


and ſo difficult to be decyphered, ptodugg 
Printed in ſuch beautiful characters, that the 
careleſs admire them, and are cager to; ng 
their meaning. The copies multiply, while.a fh 
ſame time, the deſire of learnipg, cnercales... Ab 
ready the reputation of the. learned . men, of x 
{preads into every,,country.., At length, , Letters, 
which had been bur. lately revived, diſdained, 


VS | 
th : 


Alps, and meet with a gracious regeption 
from a king, no leſs Liſtinguilhed for ki for .hig fine ger 
nius, than for his generoſity. and ' magnilicegcy 
They extend their influence farther and farthergints 

England, the Low- Countries, Germany, the Nasis 


the face of Europe is entirely changed, and agg 


norance and rudeneſs that rie rn 
ed by knowlege and politeneſs. nile 
But how'great has been the hed — aſſidusu 
2 ſeation . the an N who have dia 
| e 


* 40 


5 4 of the "Aldus's, Rill;morg. worthy. ofi che 
name of learned men than of chat of, elch 


in ee 


i d 5 W 
Late out of their obſentity, and revived Lan- 
that have been dead fo many ages? What 
difficulties mut they not have ſurmounted. They, 
ere afſiſted by nothing bur their courage and ap>/ 
plication 3 9 he conrent, with e 
the know e languages, they, fro 
2 be too mich 2 0 
much commended," have vndertaken to fatilitate the, 
khowlege of them to poſterity. There were then 
neither Methods, Grammars, nor Vocal laries : 5 Y 
theſe they have ee and ſo ample, exact, 
that nothin e to them. What, great 
men were Stephens” 8, whether we confider them 
as Printers or Authors and What an amazing un- 
dertaking was the compilation of thoſe immenſe Greek. f 
and Latin Dictioaries which they have left us, 4 
kind of 1 unknown. tothe  Antients, and a as uſe- 
ful as any that can be wot, Such was the firſt 
age of Letters after t revival. In- che following 
oF me are ſtruck with other. kinds. of wonders, be. 5 

gies of [earn E men, from whom there 
was nothirlg Fil 235 botbing obſcure; i in Antiquity, co 
whom all Age were preſent; and whoſe ſmalleſt 
merit was to ktiow Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 28 
perfectly is their own language; 4 Petau, 4 Sir. 
mond, a Grotius,' the- two: Scaligers, à Bochart. 
Here the author confelles, that iorvichftanding the 
reſpect he profeſſes to have for Antiquity, he is not 
afraid to declare, that we cannot find in it any that 
re worthy to be compared to theſe illuſtrious mo- 
ders. The Encyclopedia, which Quintilian boaſts 1 
o much of, may be juſtly. Claimed by them, 1 | 
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| ery; ard the writers of their own nation.” The Rs: 
mans added the Greek learhing to their on. brd 
to what regarded: Hiſtory, Chronology; and" mat 


; ey to go far in ſearch of EKHG le ö 
ho truth, the Freateſt art of che öth 


ef the Roman emplte; alr of wen wake 1 0h. 
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0 pretence dye the” Autsents“ It has been al- 
rd , that the Gfteles knew notpifig bt Mer 
owl language, but the Hiſtory of theft 600 ft eons 


other things, che knowſege of "both mation 
extremely Conne and muſt. neceflarity” be by 
cheir manner of thinking. "They reared all 
people with contempt = they His wor” 1 * 
Fn 
bat 
well deſerved the title of Barbarians that Wis 
given them. But at has when 16 many iyi. 
lized kingdoms have been raiſed upon the wreeks 


- 0 


derable Ggure 1 in Europe, and have had their 1 
their wars, their alliatices, their great men; 4 
dern, before he acquire the title of a learned Foo 
mult join the hiſtory of each of theſe Rates to the 
general hiſtory of the. World; this is a pk 
augmentation of Learning, Thich as ages nul. 
will be always encrealing. There is thet&ore"ho 
compariſon to be made between a Vario, the molt 
learned of the Romans, and a Petau the Kan- 
ed of the Moderns. . He names this 7a , bbcaulc 


he is. acknowleged as ſuch, not that. be — 575 Hot 


name others, even in the preſent age, and: without 


going elſewhere to look for them, he ſays, than in 
the place where he bas the honour to ſpeak. 451 


Horace ſays of the Latin Poets, that they "Pad 


| attempted every thing ; Nil intemtatum noſtri 2 


1 


pad 
27 


Fe. 


collection of the various brünches of knowl 
finitely valuable? is, the Juceigus Oiticifm 
_ difuſedthivowgh it, 2 kind ef Eticzeiſtn N 
known to the Antierts, "unleſs n dez 


Dioſcorides, < olymella, © 


did not himſelf Verify, "are 0 | be 
did not him verify, 19 8 und. $9 


falſe, We do not, at.this 
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Pen. This i 4 Cotgmendation which wg be 
applied with müchh more ultlee to the Möderns tn 


fact, what kindof Iſterature Rave they not wrenzsd 
of and, ed/?. The. Sacred the. Profanes, ihe 
Fabulous, dhe Hiſtorical,, Geography anten and 
modern, Juriſprudence, the knowlege of Ancient 
Writingsy "Inſcriptions, ' Medals, Monuments 6f 
every kind, Verfions, Tranſlations, Oommentaties, 
nothing has eſcaped them g und what mag | 


eas of E. 
How many things are "ity 
relared by Plifiy, upon the®Atifhoticy of Favetlers, 
and upom the: teffitnony « of Kriffarte, Te 

ch chat 7 W 


quence and Poetry.” 


our Aftgong Meß. 
dur Natürälicts, our Botaniſts 0 Hör Chyoits = 
each other, nor, „ ſuppoſe waere I or Amaginary 
Phenomena. . They NI, only. their, own. — 5 


their dyn experience 5 ave. earned ta 
and by a kind, of incredu ſity. 0 make themkelyes 


certain of the truth. For ro their glory 8 
confeſſed, that nature was never 0 carefully.ob fx 
ed as ſhe bas been by thoſe induſtrious geniuy's. 
The moſt contemptible inſe&s do not eſcape their 
enquiries; and if any of their diſcoveries at ꝑreſent 
appear more curious than uſeful, there is reaſon, 
however, to believe, that they are buds, which in 
proceſs of time will yield their fruit. e 
GY What 
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| hy.ove of che moſt denkble Porny.of Antiquity... 


The FOR that paſſe a; ſnatebes from 4s ſome ad- 


_knowlege them for opr maſters ip tbings/thavelue 


| out writing s the elegance and dignity of theirs, 


bers and the harmony. But at che ſame time, k 
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xd What Concluſion are we to draw from this while 
diſcourſe 2. That which haschten ſo--well epteln 
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- Multi ferunt Uni v vimientes commude, 


full recodentet al nuns. 
SOT s * a; 43 . ve tg N. 1115 Abe 


vantages ʒ the time that ſueterds brings us gathers.) Our 


acquilitions make up for our loſſes. Let ng have 


to the Antients the glory of having ſudceeded bet- 
ter than we in Eloquence and Poctrys det u. 


poly to taſte, elegance, and ſentiment ; in theꝶe chey 
iumph. Let us learn from them ro chin judig- 
ally, without, hunting after turns of wig z and de 
expreſs -ourſelves, always in a mple, nd 

zanner, without falling either. i into. affechation i 
dicule: of Let us, 25 much as poſſible, I 


beauty 7 ſtile, the graces, of elocution, the nut. 


9 


rious, more fond of an extenſive. knowlege, mare 
exact obſervers of nature, more careful and, more 
profound in their Enquiries ; ; ina word, Ba 
rably more univerſal and more learned. * judein 
and acting in this manner, we ſhall acquire for 
of them that degree of Led: which e Keel 
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us confels, that the Moderng | have been more labo- 


As Ate pit. 
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Diſertation upon the uncertai, ny of A 
tory of the f, ler Ages Rane. avs cron 
ds Pon Mem of! Lit, Tom. 6. 47 n 
e £1 mh e 0 pa bogs A e ig diu 
FFHHE greateſt part of thaſe who have written 
che hiſtory ofjremore ages, haye filled it wit 
fables 3 eithet hy giving credit ta falſe traditions, 
or frame a deſire 0 flatter their nation, or chat they 
prefexred the delight.of the-maryellous to dhe. fm. 
plicity of truth o laſtly, were affected with the 
vain, pleaſure; of impoſing upon others, and with 
acquiring thereby: a ſort of ſuperiority over them. 
Hiſtory, however, thus diſguiſed, loſes its advan- 
tages; and thoſe obſervations wich Phyſics, Mo. 
rals, Politics, and the law of nations borrom from 
it, become ſuſpacted and deceitful. ern A l 
It would ö — 
the torch of ſevere triticiſm through the annals 
all kingdoms; toe diſcover the fulſe and doubtfol 
hiſtories contained in them. However difficult tis 
undertaking may be, J will nevertheleſs he bold to 
attempt it. Iwill begin with aw examination of the 
Roman Hiſtory, the moſt famous of all the gro- 
fane hiſtories; and I will endeavour to ſhew that it 
is uncertain till the time of the wats of Pyrrhus in 
Italy; that it was ĩmpoſſible for thoſe who wrote it 
to get information about the tranſactions they relate; 
that they often contradict writers, "whoſe teſtimony 
ought at leaſt to balance theirs 3 that they have gi- 
"4 ven 
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che ancertainey ee 


Ne. „ nee e eee 


chat helonged h 
themſelves ack no 


eos 6 Efdlerwwüe dofbpei ür, — 14 
who tranſaijtted ad poſticity theft erualitticrly f | 


hiſtory of antient Rome were gong the Gree 
ö Timæub; and Amo be Th 
Q. Fabio and Lueins Cineiuste, Al theſe 
rians were poſterior to the wurd af br 
ee a Yelth after the "fohn{alidif'W 
hardly eddy ef Regt © 1 
cho id which they were eye-witheſſes.” "They Hive 
been aceuſed of 


paſterity as 


having attempted to impoſe apo 
ſombla 


as to the hiſtory of their 


relentment'to their enemies, obe to do hoflouelth 


| the Romans. Theie dfeerambnt ought eb e 8 
leſa ſuſpected than their integrity i they colledteifall 
the popular hearſays and falſe traditions, an-, 
them compaſed their annals. This Dionyſius of Fl 
licarnaſſus diſcovered ; however, natwithſtandingdlil 


confeſſion, he undertakes to giye us the Kaokflegof 
the hiſtory of antient Rome. From iwhat +a 


had he himſelf draun it? From the works of Oui 
he ſays, of Licinius Macer, Valerius . Antias,” yl 
other writers poſteriar to Fabius and Giacins;/But 


that obſcurity, which in the time of Fabius und 


cius, covered the hiſtory of the feſt centuriesaf Rowe; 
hom was it diſipated in the following ages/withoue 
ls * any antient W 1 


— 
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enen er cregiibility-chanthey; In 
the biſtory; of che finſt Romans. But 320 ſay che 
truth, neither; af them haue a title toceredbilitey , 
they could only borrow hat they welate ſtom tru- 
e eee 
a 


Maiden u en Py e of wol ime 155 
d to have for ſecu objects of the public ve 
beration; and if it has been ſaid- of Athens, that” 
chere waz t walking.ahare without ſteppiug upon 
masuments celebrated bychiſlory, it may be ſaid of 
Rome that there wan nothing to be ſcen chere but 
monuments rendertdd illuſtrious by fables. Here | 
ſtood a temple, which according} tos tradition men- 
tioned by Solinus, Hercules had rendered inaccuſſi-i 
ble to the inſets af the air by a ſacriſics to. che god 
Myagre. In another place, ſacred. walls preſerved, 
the memory of Cortina, and prohibited dhe approach 
© that ſpat where formerly, an abyſs" had. opened, 
and ſhut again r | 


it. | 


1 
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it. Near the hall-where the Senate generallyraſſdm 
bled; was to be ſeen the ſtatue of Attius Neewins, 
ho to give authority to his prediftions; hady/in the 
time of Tarquigius Priſrus cutia ſtono wich W 
in the preſence of all the: penple; and ray-ererinify 
che memory af this prodigy, a-ſtacue tiad gn g 
to the augur, at the feet of which was xeligiaully 
preſerved the razor. which he had uſed, and the eg 
be had cut. The temple of :Caltor and-Falluwas 
built by the Romans, after theſe djvinizies.ahad | 
fought for them at the battle of the lake Regillng: 
Ron ſhewed upon a.ſtone, the impręſſ f 
f the horſe upon which Caſtor bad. de 
OG de battle. Even in the time of Tacitunand 
Pliny, was ſubſiſting that lame fag-tree, 1 
a, wolf, laying aſide ber N 1295 
Romulus and Remus. 27 ＋ꝗ— or, more ch TY: 
centuries had ſuſpended, the 2 90 ber lang 
preſerve that monument of eſt: which: 
gods had taken in 8 of hg a 
e a ia e bog 
Rome, after the bf the Gauls;" 
the Temple of Speech —— mine 
foretold to them the irruption of a bar barem N 
ple, whoſe names they were hardly acquaintec 
and who nenen 
in her walls. 12 EER YM. 


Fhe facred virgins kedo the Palladium in hs Ten- | 
ple of | Veſta,” yet Luceria and” ſeveral other E. 


ties, as Strabo informs us, each affirmed; that” 
were in dr: of that' ſtatue of Pallas, all ag 


7 . e 05 


— 


To conclude;"rhe'Caphtdlichad taken Tth name ] 


* 


4 1 dennen 15 T 


menen Wege 8e ebene * 


from a mirseulous head, Which the gods cauſed ® 
be diſco TY foundation 2 bh ** 

———— —— 
ed to her Riſtoriuns. ———ů— 

to them: by the illuſtrious-filhilies' was: tiotlefs to be 
ſuſpected. Cicero and Livytacknowlege, tine che 
vmity ef the Roman families hadt fälfffrdl thbin tra. 


_ Gitions:arld monuments, aft chat thereby kale con 


ſulſhips, falſe triumplis, and à great number bf in- 
rented tranſactions had been introduced inte! their 
hiſtory; Noc "this. copittſion: alone; s-ergngh/ to 
diſcredit the certainty'o theannals of:antient Rome, 
as they offer us no tranſuctſon w bürh ve;rbay notul- 
pect to be of the number. 
they contain. n Bas ce 
The books'of che pontiffs were dee Hachfl 
depoſitaries'of hiſtory; Than the public 53. Private = 
traditions.” In the fragitetits of them; * 
been preſet vod to us by Diobyſitis of 'HAicarhaflns, 
and the untient author 6f the ie of nb, in 
nation, we find, that che gods of Luvinium, 
tranſported eo Alba, and kept guarded within view, 
deceived the uigilancv of their guards, and'rSturned 
to Lavinium ; we find that Romulus was the in of 
Eneas, and brother of Aſcanius, and that he built 
four cities; Rome, Eneas, Anchiſes, and Capua 
laſtly, there we read the hiſtories of Hercules, and 
the Kings of Alba, which- are treated as fabulous 


by 


ee fallities: with 
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nals were a meer chain'6f fiftions. Cech Beg 
ee am That chene wars e fer 
gery. | EH ee 
9 Ft which webe kalle © che BRAN te 
Atogiftraies, were no leſs ſuſpscted chan tabg Atmab 
of 'the-Pottiffs; of this we are aſfureif by, Tuben 
Clochas ad Liry. We zw even anbei b) 
Eivy and Feſtus to believe, that the aitietit Romam 
were 16) unpoliſned ànd rude, as to have nh bhler 
Annils'abd Nah thin nails which they duo hm 
Jad _ Ws" r . to: Fer 
Fr BE ett 1 i Ad 
be bare Cg ee "a PN 
A the achons of the ffi Romans were written by 
any ohe, whoſe evidefde ag worthy off erbat be 
keved; if cha #4 I writers d 
A antiquity. jeftures, that the —_— 
Tuſcans, and & Tarn had Anm from 
wheace the hiſtorians of antient' Rome' det w Whit 
they relate 1 but let us .xather believe; Dionyſug ff 
Halicarnafſus, Livy, Pliny, a0 Pfütirch. we lf 
{ure us of the contrary , Thhe nnticas: inbapitnns 
of Latium and Etruria, not lofs-uvpoliſhed nt he 
antient Romans, like them bad no other Fah tun 
a ſeries of nails faſteded tb the wall of a ple 
and if the Tarentines had books, far from wilt 
ing in them the | hiſtory of Rome, they had net 


cen compoſed that of Tarentum. That voluptii- 


ous people diſdained to perpetuate tha memory 
the princes who had governed them „ they paly 
judged the buſſoons who had diverted them. _ 

y 


"# 
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2 


Abend n Un r 8 


of mnery- allo places 
e the Syracuſun, in che 


number of the from whom che Hirst Rüster f 
Rome might have borrowock what they relate. hurt 


'tis not Tertaity whether Dinetes be ſo dd 'a-thoſe 


who are ſuppoſed do he bored from hind be- 
ſides, he in aver citoch eicher by Dionyſius of F 


licarnaflus;or; Livy. It , that Diecles id the 
firſt, according to the teſtiony of Plutarchi, who 


wrote, that after Romulus and Remus were expoſed; 


a wolf ſurkced them, and chat! they Ae gnaucled 
2 wgollepecker 3 | but; fm this. fahle tis evi⸗ 
t, that; if the hiſtory; of dhe frſt. Romana was 
n this writer. is would, by that alone 


be convicted. of uncertaimy. As te Antigchus, 
Lecce cook. ee . wrote a hiſtory 
of Italy 3 hut chat Jo was only Calabria. 


This he tells us, hynſc in. s Fragment ubich Scrabo 
has preſerveck to ud Nom, the affairs of Cala- 
bria did dot bezin 40 be * 


That hiſtorian, however, bad made mention of 
Rome in a paſſage cited by Diomyſis ; hut he there 
ſuppoſea, contrary to the-opition of all. antiqhity, 
that the foundation of that city precede). the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. Such; we;the.youchers., which 
Voſſius gives us for the kiſtory of the firſt, Romans, 


ſome never, have mentioned thæm, the others have 
only ſpoke of them occaſianally, and have, only 


added to their hiſtory fabulous circumſtances : 


If the hiſtorians of Ade Roche: bal hive | 
W —— accounts 
only 


"Diqeles/ de 


onneQted with thoſe 
of the, Romany. till. after. che.death. of ; Antiochus- 
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Phalo, Demiagoras, and ſeveral cthet antient"Greek 


attention given by the hiſtorians of antieſt Rome 
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only upon uncertain; traditions —— 
moirs, their credibility cughe to be no-eſs ſuſpebted; 
becauſe in, the: ao important-rranſatitiae,. 'they 


Philoſopher pts . 
Lembus, who lived forme titie N 
that that city was folmded by -che-Gritksp W 


their return from Troy, were throwm by a tent 


upon the"eoaſts of Latium. Others, füch ab C 


and Roman writers, mention a Trojan ' nated. N. 


torian of the prieſteſſes of Argos, Din 
geum, Salluſt, and many others pretend that it 
Eneas who built it; and who gave it the name of 
a Trojan lady named Roms. Of all theſe different 
hiſtories' of the foundation of Rome, there is not 
one, which, whether we conſider it in itſelf, of 
weigh the authority of thoſe who relate it, id nf 
equally worthy of belief with that which in che latter 
ages of the Republic had acquired an ahmoſt un 
verſal eredit; but the very circumſtances -whiclt 
ought to have made the hiſtory of Romulus be 16. 


Jjected, helped to ſpread it the more, and the No“ | 


mans were fond of a fable which" added à miracu- 
lous hiſtre-ro the birth of their founder, and made 
the god of war his father. 

The following is another example of hs litt 


to reconcile their accounts with the moſt. credible 


writers; 


mus as its founder ; others agam, ſuch 4s" dhe M 


— „ " * „ ui * A ” 2 5 


8 en wir "Y 


: (2 
fived i in an age in which, he could * have been 
ignorant of, nor have contradicted that remarkable 

vengeance. which Rome took of f is moſt cryel ehie- 
mies; [It we conlider that what Polybius fays is 


confirmed yr 5 s, ard | the traditions of the 
Gauls, 3 ane ; ivian fam mily, lch are atteſted 
by Suetogjus; we cap then. 

ing that the, vi ones, 4 

the vanity of the Ng 

fables to, by — the honour of 14 whom 855 

not conquer by ama, It 

that the teſtimony. of thoſe who deny 18 55 is 


balances the authority of. thoſe who relate them. | 


Now if we cannot upon the faith of Livy, Plu⸗ 
tach, Florus, and Aurelius Victor, arrive at a cer- 
tainty as to the true circumſtances either of the life 
of Romulus, or the retreat of the Gauls, what cre- 
dit do they deſervt as to leſs remarkable tranſactionsʒ 


ranſactions by their nature more ſuſceptible of eſcap- 


ing all their enquiries ? 


- 


What- 
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gifs? 


3s TU nenen 
Wbatever indfination S em 


Have had to embelliff their Hiſtory, we "nice, 
| however; ro befeve that they invented all'thoſe fl 
i Sr Sent; Which we zes 18. their” ample fe 
| way beiprefiiinied; rar Oieter furt ich 


ſome, the Honour of which they Hav e 
HY wut, ref e ths MANN 
5 rites, an end of the müde of ine Ar, ba 
= © the copy of the Greek > whis, Keore 
_—_—_ eo the traction f the Eule, "hnentioned' by BY 


W. las, being Plaghied with fich "inſetts at G 
ll! In order to drive ther away, had .in like "manner | 
=: | offereda ſacrifice to the god e 

the Eleans renewed every year Ps 
k Zopyrus the Byzantine relates, that ER dw 
1 the daughter of Nictimus, had twins by the, 

l Mars, Who were thrown into the 3 | 
| manthus. The water carried che infants ing b 

| hollow of a tree, where a wolf fuckled them, 


ſhepherd, ſtruck with the prodigy, took care 6 
eate them, ànd th ee of Arcadia. _ 


— — — x _ 
— , «—¹·—m!̃mm7˙ r AA 
s d z. 


| does nr here cover de btb of Rancher; 
4 True death of that founder of Rome likewile pa 
8 fectly reſembles that of Pi {fratus, an antient bis 8 
of the Orchomevians. The h offended 5 
1 - that prince for being x more | favourable to the people 
1 than to the nobility, aflaſfinated him; each of them 
1 off one of his members under bis robe; 
[| and Fleſimachus to prevent. a po ular tumule, LEA 
| tended that he ſaw Piſiſtratus alctnd to the top of 
1 | mount Piſeus in the form of a on. In this man. 
ll 77 4 


A 17 580 90 b n 
der E Ml bee re 
of Peloponnefus. e : 1 N (Peg a9 . LI 22 


1 Macrobidz ind Plutate dio! thi at after the te- 0 | 


trear f the Gaul, "the: Eating formed an lane 
init Rane, LE threataed ir, with. utter: deſienc: 
885 uflelß kl ehe Roman ladies were delivettd'v 
chen While the ſenate were deliberating ig upo 


> The woche 


miſtreſſes Ates. The offer wan and the 


Latins, after ſperding the whole night- in revelling 925 


and fealting,” were ſurpriſed and defeated by the 


Romans. Daſillus, in his hiſtory” of Lydia, 36 
lates, that the Sardianis made the like demahd to 


the Smyrnians, Which zwäs elüded by a ſimilar Nru- 


tagem, the ſucceßs of wich WA no eſs happy. 2 


In Phrygia à gulf opened, And in waig did che 

people attempt to 15 itwith the molt precious things, 
23 the Oracle had directed chem. Anchurus, 4 
Phrygiani pins. no leſs devoted to the fervice of hi 


country than the” Roman Curtius, voluntatily chr: 


himſelf into that gulf, Whibk, 25 we bekeve Cal. 
lithenes, te dof e e, 


Scævola burnt his hand, when he perecired that, 
cheated by the outward appearance, he had Ham 4 


lord of the cœurt of orten dene of is ker 
himſelf, WRöm hie wanted to Tacrifice to his coun· 


try. A Greck hero mentioned by" Agatharcides, 


had before that time, on'aceount of a ſimilar miſe 
take, puniſhed himſelf alſs'by burning his hand. 


Laſtly, however ſingular the hiſtory of che/Hos 


ratii and Curiatii _ appear, we need only change 
Vol. I. R „ 


ofa Hates came and offeted to | 
4080 & niet, bye (Sling chemlelves in theit ; 


Jn 
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7 the-naroes to lad it exactly in a fragment of the 
Arcadics of Demaratus, Tegea apd Phinea, cities 
| of Arcadia, armed againſt each other on account of ' 
De ot agreed each of them tp truſt 
 thein fate to the yalour of ſame of their citizens. 
Three Phineans, twin. brathers, and fons-of Demo- 
ftrazus, were choſen to. fight. againſt three Tegeans, 
twin brothers likewiſe, and ſons. of Reximachus, Ty%s 
ob the ſons of Reximachus were flain in the beginning 
af the engagement; the third called Cxitolaus pre- 
tended to fly, but as his three adverſaries purſued, le 
turned back, and killed them one after angthen De- 
wodica his own, ſiſter wag promiſed in marriage to 
one of them. The conqueror, enraged that ſha ſhould 
diſhonour the, public | acclamatians with her "tears 
and complaints, plunged his ſword into 3 
and his crime was pardoned by the peaple, 
Who does not perceive, that in 3 reſerablances, 
the, forgery betrays itſelf ? No; change never p. 
duced effects ſo ſimilar. But whether ought we to 
accuſe the Greeks or Romans? If this cannot by 

diſcovered, the hiſtory. of Rome. is then only un- 
certain; but *tis plainly fabulous, if thoſs who 
| have written it are All lefs agthent than ſome of thoſe 
Greeks whom 1 have cited. Let no one abject that 
a foreign language preyented the Roman writers 
from having any knowlege of the Greek. hiſtories; 
for the molt antient of them all wrote in Greek, a 
Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus informs us, 
But why need we have recourſe to foreign annal 
to ſhew. that the hiſtory of the four firſt ages of 
Rome is uncertain, and even filled a 
ivy | 


1 Is IE EE EP 5 


careful enquiries, we content ourſelf with 


b its place ſupplied by fiftions . which are realized k 


Ur nd AE he acknowlege this, th 
one in the fourth Chapter. of bis eighth Book, and 
de cher ar the end of his Dijon of the Nu 

of the Romans... Their teſtimony is deciſive, Let 
us not, however, be ſurpriſed, that what they have | 
given as falſe or doubtfül, has been received by 
every age as. inconteſtible. Uncertainty flarters our 
vanity ; we love to extend our knowlege, and when 
the cruth keeps irſelf beyond the reach of our moſt . 


a. 


| our credulity. We ſeem to haves grate avi 
| eee . 
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tion. That natural love of immortality, and a 


mine, and likewiſe to prove the exiſtence of it a- 


been adopted by the Greeks, even before the molt 


ten formed upon thoſe memoirs, the teſtimony of 
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9 the Romans. By the Abbe n a Mem. 
f Lit. Tom. 6. | e 
HE care of preſerving to ns | wo : 
. membrance of the moſt conſiderable events 
of time, has always appeared, even to the moſt 
uncivilized people an object worthy of their atten- 


conſideration of the intereſt that following ages 
would take in knowing what had paſſed, ſeem to 
me to have been the motives of the inſtitution of 
this cuſtom, the origin of which I propoſe with 


mong the Romans. We find it plainly eſtabliſhed 
in the earlieſt periods of time among the Egyptians, 
Jews, and other Orientals. It ſeems alſo to have 


celebrated zpoch which they knew, I mean that of 
the Olympiads. I am much inclined to believe that 
the Romans had followed the example of theſe peo- 
ple, and this opinion is extremely probable. It may 
even be eaſily made appear, that it was a very an- 
tient cuſtom for private perſons in Rome to com- 
poſe memoirs reſpecting their domeſtic and perſonal 
affairs; that the moſt important deciſions were of-. 


which was of ſufficient weight to determine the 
judgment upon ſome occaſions, But without 


lar 


C - 


MISC E LE AN T. r | 
6 on this point, I will content myſelf with 
concluding from it, that if that cuſtom was exactly 


kept in private affairs, it was ſcrupulouſly obſerved 


in thoſe of the public. Cicero will not ſuffer us to 


doubt this, and he is the firſt who has given us a 
juſt idea of every thing relating to the firſt monu- 
ments of the Romans. Theſe are his words, Erat 
enim hiſtoria nibil aliud niſi annalium confectio. Cu- 
jus rei, memorizque publice retinende cauſa, ab initio 
rerum Romanarum uſque ad Publium Mucium Ponti-" 
ficem maximum, res omnes fingulorum annorum litteris 
mandabat P. maximus, referebatque in album, & pro- 
ponebat tabulam domi ut eſſet poteſtas populo cogno ſ- 
cendi, hique etiam nunc annales maximi nominantur. 
That is, hiſtory was nothing elſe than the care of 
forming Annals; for which purpoſe, and to pre- 
ſerve the remenbrands of events, the chief pontif 
from the beginning of Rome till the time of the 
pontif P. Mucius, wrote what happened every day 
during the courſe of the year; he afterwards tranſ- 
cribed the ſame things upon fait tables, and kept 
them to be ſhewn in his houſe, that every one might 
have an opportunity of examining them, and it is 
theſe which at this day we call the grand annals. 
This paſſage informs us, of ſeveral uſages of thoſe 


antient times. We obſerve the accuracy of the 


chief pontif, he himſelf wrote whatever happened, 
res omnes fingulorum annorum litteris mandabat. The 


people had acceſs and a right to judge of the truth 


of thoſe relations expoſed in public, thence it would. 
have been very difficult to have altered the true cir- 
. of thoſe tranſactions, of which they 

| 1 them - 
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ſelves were witneſles ; laſtly, we ſee the. antiquity.of | 
the practice of tranſmitting to poſterity the bin 
ol the different periods from the foundation.of Rome, 
till FP. Mucius. That chief pontif lived in ſe. | 
venth age of the Republic. It cannot be -that 
his annals periſhed in the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls. They were till extant in the time of Cie 
|  Cero, beſides many other hiſtorical works, of ick 

we now know nothing but the titles. Our Romang, 
ſays Atticus, have neglected to write hiſtory, or rather 
have not known how it ought to be writtenz for if 
you except the annals of the pontifs, a work which 
affords infinite delight in the reading, quibus nil 
poteſt efſe jucundius, what can be more dry than all 
our authors? The ſtudy of the annals therefore wat 
even then, the amuſement of thoſe Romans, who 
wanted to inſtruct themſelves. *Tis from thoſe 
ſources, ſays Cicero, that the curious draw dhe 
knowlege of military diſcipline and civil regulations: 
from thoſe annals are drawn a great number of uſes, 
ful examples for the conduct of civil life: Unde au- 
tem facilius quan ax annalium monumentis aut res bel. 
lica aut omnis reipublicæ diſciplina cognoſcitus ? Lu, 
ad agendum aut dicendum copia depromi mayor graviſe 
. Nimorum exemplorum, quaſi incorruptorum teftimonis- 

rum poteſt! The Romans then had W 
ments, even as antient as the founding of R 2 
The former paſſage of Cicero ſays ſo expreſly, | 
theſe ſame monuments were ſtill extant in the ſe⸗ 
venth age, which was that in which he lived, ſince 
it appears by the laſt words of that, author, that 
they were ſtill read in his days. When a perſon 
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- wants to inſtruct hienſelſ, it is Hot uſual ſor him ts 
have recourſe t forged: works ; at leaſt; ſuch kind 
of evidences ate never appealed - to. The tranke- 

tions of the moſt remidte._athiquity. are chere do be 
found 3 thence the hiſtarzans have drawn thoſe = 
which they have; tramſmitted to us: thus the 
deventh book of the grand Annals,” mentioning « 
moſt juſt maxim, ſhews by 4 particular exaraple, 
how dear it ſometimes oofts -a: perſon for not ad- 


kering to it. The ſtatue” of Herktius'Cocles hatt! 


been ſtruck with thunder in the ſquare; of che Co- 
mitia, The neceſſity of expiations obliged the Ne- 
mans to ſend fer Haruſpiees from Etruria, who'be- 
ing more a&tuated by hatred to the memory of a 
hero, whoſe name and exploits they would have 


of the gods whom. they ought to have-appeaſed, 
cauſedthe ſtatue to be removed to a veryobſcureplace. 
The petfidy was diſcovered, and the Haruſpices 

were puniſhed with death. Even the children in- 
terefted themſelves in the public indignation, amd = 
Rr ion api in ann ym kom | 
ſinging nern "TRE 


Malun confilium confultori peſſimur 


Cato when he wrote his Hiſtoty, and his book De 
_ Originibus, did not fail to conſult the Annals 3 and 
after him Vatro did the ſame. It was the ſtudy of 
thoſe Annals which had diffuſed through the hiſto- 
rical diſcoveries of that ingenious Roman, that pro- 
digious variety with which we are inchanted; His 
attention to juſtify the ' ſentiments he embraces | 


been glad to have ſuppreſied, than awed by the fer 


His. | — 


; 8s were compoſed by the pontifs, but alſo the books of | 


2 rEPHIDODOG He AL 
| throughout his works by antient monuments, u 


us plainly that he ſtudied” the Annals. Eis books 


every where preſent his readers with ſome fragmetits 


of che Annals, eſpecially, if we comprehend, a8 1 
think we ought, under that title not only thoſe which 


the augurs, the verſes of the Saln, and the Satur- 
nian verſes. For their antiquity, according to 
Varto, equalled that of the reign of Numa Pom 
pilius. The whole of what T fay! is borrowed from 

his books upon the Latin Tongue : larger quota · 
tions would be needleſs. © © MT 
Wilt any one. ſay that theſe aided were not ſo 

good judges of the ſolidity of the proofs of their 
own hiſtory, at a time when they were ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing, as we, who by the immenſe” diſtance and the 
point of view in which we are placed, perceive only 
through thick veils even the moſt memorable trant- 
actions? Shall we accuſe thoſe authors of infidelity, 
and: without the leaſt proof ſhall we ſay that they 
forged the titles of thoſe works which they cited, with 


the intention of impoſing upon their own age and 


upon poſterity? The Romans then had monuments; 
theſe monuments were certain; they were till exiſt- 
Ing 700 years after the foundation of Rome, as is 
expreſly affirmed by Varro ; conſequently, hiſtory 
was not deſtitute of proofs, and thoſe proofs wete 
e as antient as the tranſactions themſelves. 


Beſides, if the ſenate, if the magiſtrates kept me · 


| eim in the ages poſterior to Pyrrhus, why not alſo 
confeſs, that the ages before Pyrrhus taught the fol- 


en to make uſe of ſuch monuments ? Why 


ſhould 


5 
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amn W 
S0 many authors confirm the practice of this cuſ- 


certo ſcio. Mention is made of them in ſeveral 


thentic acts. 
Suetonius alſo makes, menkign ob chem. Lady, 


appeared by theſe memoirs, that Pompey, Craſſus, 
Leatulus, Lucullus, had diſtinguiſhed. themſelves 
no leſs by the beauty of their genius, and the 


charms of their eloquence, than by the glory of * 4 


arms, 


G have ſome fragments 


which Stephen Pighius cauſed to be printed in his 
Annals of Rome, and which Rheinſius has inſerted 


in the ſupplement to the inſcriptions of Gruter, 


3 


Another fragment of the ſame kind of Acts 
was preſerved in the library of Paul Petau. Iſaac 
Voſſius took a copy of it, which he communicated: 
to Beverland, and this laſt allowed Henry Dodwell 
to tranſcribe his copy. Thoſe tables appeared at 
Oxford in 1692. The ſimplicity of thoſe memoirs 


in 
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ſhould we not believe that the kuſtom of che ter | 
. andy ne Fo do, Wy 


tom in the latter years of the Republic, that i it ſeems 
quite unneceſſary to undertake to prove ir. Cicero 1 
in his Letters ſpeaks of the acts of the ſenate, and 
the magiſtrates : Ag rerum Urbanarum tibi mitti - ' 


places of his Orations. Tacitus often refers his 
readers to the journal- -books of the Tao, as 0 au- 


the author of the Treatiſe, De caiiſis corrupte Elo- 
quentie, cites a collection of acts compiled by Mu- 
cianus, and publiſhed by him in eleven books. It 
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in which che trenſzeons arc related withobt an 
| ant, and the perfekt conformity which they hun 


| efſe brevitatem : non exornatores rerum fed. n 


nature of the things which poſterity could lem 
| had formed of writing a body of Roman hiſtory, 


required him to enrich the Latin tongue with um Wl © 


adds he, more ſuited to a great Ora" Conf 
TE unum Be oratorium maxime, 


with the accounts given us in the moſt” authentic 


t 
hiſtories, will not ſuffer us to ſuſpe& them of for. Wl 
A gery, and authoriſes us to judge very favourably d 

f 
t 


the acts of antient Rome, One of the principd 
characters of thoſe records was brevity. They ci. 
tented themſelves with noting events by a pure and 
ſimple narration, free from all foreign ornaments: : 
Sine ullis ornamentis monumenta ſolum temporum hi. Will t 
minum, locorum, geftarumgue rerum reliqueritnt ; dun 0 
intelligatur quid dicant, unam dicendi-laudem puton Wl 

£ 

* 


modo narratores fuerunt. 

Although all theſe evidences, and: Ae " 
quences reſulting from them, did not decide in f. Wl : 
vour of the hiſtorical monuments of Rome in eyen | 
although we had not even fragments of fon ll 
records by which we might be able to judge of the n 


from the Antients ; the defign alone which Cicerd 


is an invincible argument for eſtabliſhing the truch hi 
of thoſe antient monuments. Atticus preffing bin Wl = 
earneſtly to undertake that great work, ſays to him, . 


that the glory and honour of his country, the er. Wil ©" 


neſtneſs of the men of Letters, not only afled'but e 


new production of his genius; there is not # work, 


„ . 
* 
- Cicero 
- 
* 


Cicero relais undertake it, hut he, waited 
all his advanced. age ſhould. procure him that lei- 
ſure which he could not find in the adminiſtration, 


he, requires a mind free; from all cares, and diſea- 
rer from nee SRI; OF IO 
putius vacationi confidebam. . _ 

What do I ſay, bis books of the Republic con, 


had written the hiſtory of the beginning and pro+ 


AAS * . 7 8. 1K 4 


of which we are able to diſcover the birth of the arts 


time of their 


bis hiſtorical knowlege 3 or elſe maintain chat he 
run "after 
tnced the lad NP hb popular credulity of 
his age. But I cannot perſuade myſelf, that 
ay will preſume to form ſuch a judgment of a 
writer, whoſe character is à juſtneſs of percep- 


haus of hiſtory z of a man who was the firſt that re- 


SEES Ar 


ratives ; laſtly, of a man whom 
had rendered very « difficult to be convinced of the 
truth 


- - 
1 
” 
: 
* 


4 


Mise BIA we. - 5 
and confuſion of public affairs... That ſtudy, ſays 15 


rained the ,moſt circumſtantial. account of the cu - 
toms and maxims of antient Rome a primo Urbis 


oi, of its domeſtic and military diſcipline. He 


greſs of the Sciences among the Romans. Hig 
writings even at this day ſerve as a torch, by means 


e eee and mark the 


"We n ihe ones ths et es, | 
uin monuments from whence that great man drew. 


lies, and too eagerly em- 


tion, and a force of reaſon worthy of the moſt en- 
lightened age; of a man fo ſtrict in reſpect to the 


jected all the fabulous ornaments with which the 


orer-credulous hiſtorians had embelliſhed their nar- 
Philoſophy itſelf 


& 


deoeciſive, choſe to affirm nothing, rather wy Tun 


\ 
- 
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truth in any ſubje& whatever; who dreaded 'nothi 
fo much as to ſeem to deſerve the charge of incon- | 


ſiderateneſs in the choice and defence of his pin. 
ons; and who often when the evidence did not tem 


the riſk of falling into an error by affirming.” 


If we may follow him without fear of bag mil | 
taken, if the ſeverity of his criticiſm will not ſuffer 
us to call in queſtion what he himſelf has belieyed, 
and what he has thought proper to inform us of; 
what ought we to think of the hiſtory of the ft 
ages of Rome, almoſt all of which may be found 
ſcattered through his different works, which we 
could not be ignorant of, even though Livy hid 
not written it; and which a learned man has com- 
piled by connecting together the hiſtorical 1152 
ſions to be found in his en wh; | _ 


. The Abbe Sallier here refers to a very curious and erte 
bock, entitled, De Tribus Luminibus Romantrum, under Which 
whümſical title is comprehended a Roman hiſtory from the 
building of the city ta the Aug uſtan age, compoſed in the en 
expreſſions of Cicero, picked from all his works and formedinto 
a Cento, without the leaſt alteration of the phraſe. The work 
makes a pretty full hiſtory with very few chaſms ; and. with the 
notes and diſſertations of the learned and laborious Editor, makes 
a folio volume of a moderate ſize. Its fate was no leſs cajiou 
than its ſubject. It was compiled by William Bellenden, maler 
of requeſts to King Charles I. After his death it was publiſhed 
at Paris in 1634, and dedicated to King Charles. Almolt the 
whole impreſſion was ſhipped for England, but the veſſel-wasw- 
fortunately caſt away, fo that after all the author's infinite pains 
there remained only a few copies that were left in France; and 
it is reckoned, that not above three of theſe have found ther 
way into England. One of the copies is in the poſſeſſion of! 
| 2 vel 
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He is not the only wri writer whoſe Wes Ginny 
6585 that in the latter ages of the Republie, there 
remained inconteſtible monuments, from hence the 
Romans might compoſe a true Hiſtory of the firſt ages. 
We have a new proof in the books of Varto. Tin 
his time the Romans had been in a manner 
in their own country, they wandered in it without 
knowing, ina manner, where they were, and With. 
out knowing themiſel ves; but they ee "ht" 1g 
acquainted with their antiquities and hiftoryby Var- 
70, who ſerved them for a guide even in tile middle 
of Rome itſelf. To his enquiries they owed the 
knowlege of times and places, of the moſt ſacred 
rights, and the difference of divine and human things: 
Nos in noſtra urbe peregrinantes erranteſque tanquam 
boſpites, tui libri quaſt domum delluxerunt, ut poſſe. 
mus al quando, qui & ubi eſſemus agnoſcere; tu æta- 
tem patrie tu deſcriptiones temporum, ſellem locorum, 
tt ſacrerum) jura, tu domeſticam, tu bellicam diſciplinam, 
tu omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina, 
genera, 'officia, cauſus aperuiſti. Does not this pa- 
ſage of Cicero oblige us to acknowlege that Varro 
muſt certainly have had, in authentic monuments, a 


certain foundation for all the hiſtorical circumſtances 


contained in his works; eſpecially, for the hiſtory 
of the firſt ages, leſs known by the generality of 
Romans. Shall we ſay, that he hw drawn his fel- 


very worthy friend of the Tranſlator, no | leſs. diſtinguiſhed s 


his humanity than for his taſte and erudition ; and as ſome gen- 
tlemen have propoſed to republiſh the work by ſubſeription, Re 
has generouſly offered his copy for the uſe of the Printer ; if 


ſuch a ſubſcription ſhould be procured as would barely defray 
the expence of the * Fa 
W- 


S. e g. e 
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_—— as to deſerve the title of being the moſt | 
learned of the Romans, and his reſearches were 6 
accurate, that Cicero does not fear to name him & 
ligentifſimus inveſtigator - Antiquitatis. But belide, | 
of what age was it, that Cicero and -Varro' under- 
took to gain the belief? It was not one of thoſe; in | 
which the darknefs of ignorance, as has/ſomerine 


_ doctis bominibus ac temporibus ipfis 


P 
l | t. 
: 
[ 4 have been related with the ſimplicity of truth; m d | 
| licacy of judgment of the men of that time was hurt 0 
Ml with a narrative of which the circumſtances wete mow Wil © 
ll vain than true. One could not obtain their applauſe 
ll ; but by an inviolable attachment to the ſimple truth. : 
| 


5 
* 
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e deci +. antiquitas e 
recipit fabulas, Jas: ͥͤĩ²¹̃⅛ Rr incondite:  * 
het tat autem-jam excalta-preſertim& erudite om 
quod fieri van pateſt reſpurt- Cicero ee „ 
vere very far from compoſing a without 
firſt being certain of the truth a5 0 0 which 
chey relate. They baye mentianed only ſuch as had 
nothing to fear from the maſt ſevere and critical ex- 
amination of the learned men of their days; they 
themſelves had moſt carefully diſcuſſed them; they 
had moſt ſerupulouſiy refined them if I may uſe 
the expteſſion. I do not think that the arguments 
uſed by us at this day to weaken their certainty, can 
balance thoſe which the two authors above mention- 
ed had to maintain it. It ſeems much more re- : 
ſonable to adhere to their teſtimony, confirmed by a 
the univerſal belief of the men of their age, | 

of as juſt diſcernment and as little inclined on | 
dulity as we. The one did not write, and the a 
others. did not believe, but what in a manger. they _ 4 
knew, ſaw, and touched, After what I have ſaid, 9 
we ought to judge ſa fayourably of their character _ 
3 to ſuppoſe this: and I am bold to afficm, that 

in this reſpect they may in ſome manner, ſupply the 

place of eye · witneſſes ta us, as to the facts which == 
they affirm. - To object againſt thoſe writers then 9 
would be to reject their opinion, becauſe we at this «© 
day cannot ſee clearly upon what it was founded in 
their time. This would be to condemn them mere- 
ly becauſe the. diſtance of the age in which we judge 
cf their writings has deſtroyed, whatever formerly 
ſerved to eſtabliſh their authority, ar even made 15 
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be at firſt acknowleged. What are ve to think K 
they have pointed out to us the means which ly 
"them to the know lege of the truth 7 Do'not"thok 


155 recautions © obviate all objections that migh 
m 


interrupted tradition, which conducted Him from 


ade to the authority of their writings ? fte. 


"cordingly, Dionyſins of Halicarnafſus, fte g. 


ing an account of the reaſons that engaged him ty 


write, adds, I will now ſpeak of 'the” aſſiſtance 


« which-I have had in the execution of my deſign, 
for there are people, who not finding in the ar 
« tient hiſtorians, ſuch as Hieronymus Tim and 


Polybius, many of the things that I have related 


will not fail to accuſe me of having invented them 
© or at leaſt they will defire to know where Teame 


to the knowlege of them. To ſatisfy"them'ith 


« proper to mention the means I have uſed: 


& Jong reſidence at Rome, I learned the Lala 
In that city I informed myſelf of every thing bot 


ec by the intercourſe which I had with the” mol 
“ learned of the Romans, and by peruſing the hi. 
c tories publiſhed by their moſt illuſtrious authon, 
« ſuch as Cato, Nenn Maximus, and ſome 


— Bp 


r 8 © 

Such is the foundation upon which Dionyfius a: 
Halicarnafſus founds the truth of his book A 
is nothing elſe chan the chain of a conſtant andun- 


the origin of Rome down to his own time, Iba 
chain was formed by the continuation of the an 
of the pontiffs, by the public regiſters, by the kor. 
lege which the fathers from age to age "communi 
cated to their —— by Cato's book won 
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and by many other. books. FOE III. 
proceeded bright, rays of light which diffuſed them 
ſelves over all the foregoing ages. 1 have, already | 
proved the exiſtence. of annals. Dionyſus of Ha- 
licarnaſſus furniſhes a folid proof of that of the „5 
public tables. In che firſt book of his Antiquities, _ 1 
he undertakes to fix the time when Rome was either 3 
built or repeopled by new inhabitants; for he leaves 5 
that point undecided. He begins with remarking, = 
that Cato did not, like the other writers, connect  , "4 
the years from. the founding of Rome. with Greek | 
epochs, but contents himſelf with ſaying that it 
happened 432 years. after the taking of Troy. This 
date referred to Eritoſthenes? s manner of reckoning, „ 7 
falls upon the firſt year of the VIIth Olympiad. Dio 0 
nyſius'of_Halicarnaſſus enlarges in <othrtiendatibn 6f ; 
the extent of 'Caro's enquiries, and the exactneſs of 
the oomputatibns of Eratoſtfenes. He then un- [| 
dertakes to ſhew,the juſtice of the calculation which 1 
| 


he adopts after theſe two authors. He draws his 

arguments chiefly from the Roman tables of reckon- $ 

ing. The ſon, ſays he, receives them from the 
father; and they are "regarded as the facred inhet i. 
tance of a family, which a father ttanſmits with TC 1 
religious care to his deſcendants: © How many il. 9 
luſtrious men deſcendants of families through which - | 
the office of Cenſor has paſſed, #74" ru TI THY = 
wy, ſtill preſerve to this day "thoſe tables: We 
there ſee,” ſays he, that two years before the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls, there was a reckoning kept 
in which the time is exactly marked as in the others. 
Under the Fa of Valerius Potitus and 
Vor. I. | anc th. 
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| Yi Manlius, 119 years after che ebenen dt ge 
| kings, they were called tables. SIG 
Iti 18 therefore true, firſt, That! in 1 che 86 7 car] V ly ages 


4 of Rome, even under the kings, and EL 
| under the conſuls, the magiſtrates kept chronologi 
cal records. Secondly, that the burning of Rome 
had not deſtroyed thoſe monuments. Thee uota- 
tion of a fragment of the tables by Diony! us of 


their preſervation. Will any one reply, that they 
were. forged writings ? Such a ſuppoſition would be 
no leſs frivolous than contrary to the whole text of | 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. If they had been The 
work of impoſture and artifice, 1 he have al- 
led them a ſacred inheri:ance, which bein from 
hand to hand, and from age to Age, tranſmitted. to 
the heirs of a family, mult be again left by then 
to-others of the ſame family. If thoſe tables had 
been. compoſed at random, would Varro have ff. 
fered himſelf to have been deceived by them, would 
he have urged them as youchers, We find a piitty 
long fragment of, them in his books on the Latin 
tongue; and the notes of Scaliger on that text 00 
not a little ſerve to confirm the opinion we ought 
to have of the truth of thoſe tables. How could 
it be that they ſhould not be preſerved, or rathe 
how was it poſſible they could be loſt ? Thoſe ſe 
giſters were every day in the hands of the 
ſtrates. A perſon could no where elſe have 555 
to inform himſelf of the ſtate of the citizens, t 
the forces of the republic. In them was marked the 


rank which each individual poſſeſſed in the late 
in 


rr 
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in thena yas.inferted anenumeration Chania 
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{cons ; laſtly, in them was found an atcount of the © 
number of the children of each family. Diop = 

of Halicarnaſſus is not dhe only Greek writer, ho 
makes mention of antient hiſtorical writings among 
the Romans. Diodorus Raute after obſerving . 
that by his intercourſe Y 5 the Romans In Sicily, 
he had acquired a great knowlege of the language 
of that people, and that having reſided a long time 
a Rome, he had there faynd an infinite number of 
helps for the execution of his deſign of an univer- 


ſal hiſtory, then adds, I have collected with care 


all the facts that relate to the hiſtory of that powerful 
Empire, Haas rcurue Thc dea rbk, and I have 
drawn that intelligence from memoirs preſerved for 
a long time among the Romans, en rey ripper 
rab & ͥ%, An H.) K Terrpyperuv. Could one 
declare in more expreſs terms, that the hiſtorians 
had many other reſources beſides popular traditions? 
I ſhould be tedious were I to enlarge upon the con- 
ſequences that might be drawn from the quoting 
of the Memoirs of the Duumvirs and Decemvirs; 


monuments which were conſulted even a long time 
after the firſt, ages of Rome, 1 eee 


in his book De die Natali. 


eee eee ir 
teſted with no leſs certainty. Of this number are 
the depoſited tables of treaties with the people, the 
tables of laws, the linen - books, thoſe which cotn- 
prehended the, ceremonies, ; the rites-of religion, the 
e enen . ee of; gant 
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= de intens "which! cterfilſed he” weiß ot ile 
keien men. Fadi a ADN (119115 ue [Nel ; denen Ao! 
"Livy bffnes'us, that the ee aftet the rel 
treat of the Gauls, made it their ffrft care % cauſe 
the treatits to be ſought after and coflekted, inf 
nit feeder a conguiri f juſſerunt! This attetition thee, 
that tlieſe treaties exiſted before the taking of the 
city; it môredyer diſcovers the opinion of choft 
magiſtrates, namely, that all thoſe monuments had 
not been deſtroyed. But what can be oppoſed to 
the teſtimony of Livy, who cites the treaty of the 
Romans with the Atdeates:* Thar treaty then fub- 
ſiſted even in the time of this hiſtorian, Thee au- 
 thority of Polybius is not leſs deciſive” in- ſhewigg 
that the care of the magiſtrates” was attended With 
ſucceſs. That writer undertakes to give the hiſtory 
of the firſt and moſt antient alliances of the Ro. 
mans with the Carthaginians. After copying the 
treaties in the very terms in which they were bon 
ceived; he adds, theſe treaties engraved on tables of 
braſs are ſtill preſerved, and are kept at this day 
near the Capitolin en in che = po of the 
Ediles. „dee 
The Romans cheer ſire" faved * monuments of 
their hiſtory, from the ruins of their city.” The trefty 
mentioned by Polybius preceded the expedition of 
the Gauls many years, and it was made under the 
© conſulſhip of Junius Brutus, and Marcus Horatias, 
the firſt conſuls after the expulfion of the kings.; 
Tue monuments of the Roman juriſprudencear: 
as certain as theſe treaties ;' and the greateſt part of 


them are more antient. Romulus defended the e 
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he kad built more by'the-ſeverity--of his laws, ſays 
at Author; than by the ſtrength of the ramparts 
and walls 3 he thought only of forming heroes. 
Numa regulated, by religion and juſtice, an em- 
pire which had been eſtabliſhed by violence. The 
laws of thoſe legiſlators, and of the other kings, : 
exiſted a long time after them, and the care of the 
wagiſtrates in collecting them, eſpecially aſten: the 
fight of the. Gauls, Was 4 means of tranſmitting 
them to the lateſt ages of the Republic, imprimis 
leges conguiri juſerunt ; me. accordingly, find, them 
cited with confidence, [by A Luthors,whole er 
i mpreht nete D 10 hM iaiqil 56 at 


the truth of-thoſe laws, objeftions/which the graveſt 
authors have never conceived and of which we 
do not diſcover the ſmalleſt ſign in their works r 
The laws of the twelve tables are not iſupported by 
leſs authorities: The regulations eſtabliſhed bycthe 
toyal power were inſerted in the twelve tables, a 
theſe tables ſubſiſted many tages aſter thoſe {who 
formed them. Livy aſſures us, that notwithſtànd- 
ing the prodigious number of laws, in a” manner 
-heaped upon each other, they were always the ſouiqe 
of the public and private laws of the Romans; 
but before him, Cicero appealed to them as reſpect- 
able and deciſive evidences. Before Cicero they 
had been the ſubject of the reflections, and even bf 
the writings of the moſt | illuſtrious: perſons] of the 
Republic. When thoſe great men could no longer 
ſerve her by ſtrength of: body: they employed in 
her auen mental abilities. While , 
0:17 R ni ech 03 S998 5 vl 2226 26 
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of their 4ge ſuffered them; they courageouſiy bot 
the weight of the moſt difficult affairs; whin- 


ever the infirmities of old age obliged them to 18. 
tire, the honourable leiſure which they enjoyed wu 


uſefully employed by them in the ſtudy of the laws, 
in explaining them to their citizens, in inſtructingg 
the youth, and in being arbitrators of the dif. 


| ferences between private perſons. Now is it pro- 


bable that all thoſe wiſe counſellors would | have 
founded their decifions upon the ruinous foundaricn 
of twelve tables, if they had ſuſpected them of be- 


ing liable to be diſputed ? Would they have alleged 


falſe or ſuſpicious records, or deciſions founded upon 
laws, which had not been acknowleged- for certain 
rules by a general conſent ? Would they have ww. 

eſtabliſhed order, reſtored peace, and repreſik 5 
captious fubtilty of an abſtinate caviller ? 
even thoſe Romans whoſe intereſt it was to = 
thoſe tables of being forgeries, have; however, - 
ver done ſo; if the burning of Rome raiſed nodil- 
(truſt in their mind on that account, ought we on 
flight grounds to receive unfavourable impreſſiom 
in regard to the truth of thoſe monuments ? Pes 
ple at firſt wrote upon the leaves of trees ; they at- 
terwards wrote the public events upon plates of lead, 
and the private tranſactions were afrerwards written 
upon linen cloth, no et privata linteis confict cata, 


This is what the Romans called {ibros linteos. 


Writers prior to Livy had drawn their moſt eer- 
tain information from theſe books. It appears, &. 
ſpecially, that they were of the utmoſt ſervice in 
"aſcertaining the ſucceſſion of the conſuls or other 


"magiſtrates, Livy appeals to them in a 2 
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certainty 7 of hiſtory 7 moreover ſhews, that the am- 


nites eri Kale uſe of the fare K Kind of books. 


We there read, that thoſe peo ple 12d recourſe to 


their books to inform enchees of theit antient 


religious Ceremonies,” the remembrance of which 
time had effaced, according to which books they then 
formed the legion called Linreata. The hiftotians 


then might extend theit enquities to the monutticiits | 


of the neighbouring nations; We might prodhic 
ſeveral other proofs to ſhew that the people adjoin- 


ing to the Romans were not without monuments 


and hiſtories. Varro, as cited by Cenſoridus, and 
Feſtus in ſeveral places, furniſh ſufficient evidence fe 
what I have affirmed. The nature of thoſe books, 


notwithſtanding their antiquity, had prevented them 


from periſhing, and on the linen breaſt- plate of A. 
Cornelius Coſſus Was ſtill preſerved an inſcripti on 


even in the time of Auguſtus, as Livy relates up» | 
on the authority of that emperor who had read 
it. This ſingle example of an inſeripton 2 


to preſerve the memory of an” illuſtrious 
tion, may ſerve to ſhew that in thoſe early perlods, 
they ſtudied to immortalize the names of thoſe who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by memorable pi. 
I could produce other proofs in favour of this op 
nion from Pliny, if my principal delign ſulfered me 
to follow this digrefſion. | ** 
Laſtly, I would deſire thoſe who will not 6 
lege any monuments in the firſt ages of the Roman 
hiſtory, to tell us how the forms which the heralds 
uſed before a declaration of \ War Were tranſmitted 
14 down 
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own. to the ſeventh age of Rome "allo, tho't w ; 


Were uſed by them when they went to demand 4 


effects which an enemy had taken from the Roma; 
thole. 7 60 were employed in the declaration of 
war itſelf; at ſieges to invite the gods to | abandog.z 
Fly: ; and before a battle, to load the. enemies * 
ich 1 imprecations. N 
In Livy and Macrobius 1 we yl 45 thats antjen 8 
forms, the ſtile of which was invariable. | Could 
their eſtabliſhed religion be maintained, without the 
aſſiſtance of books that might ſerve to regulate their 
ceremonies? Were not rituals neceſſary to keep up 
uniformity ? But could one conſult thoſe books, ka: 
Jendars for example, without finding in them the 
malt conſiderable events of hiſtory? The name 
even of a feſtival is often a ſhort recapitul atiqn of 
the tranſaction which was the firſt cauſe and a 
ſion of it. Memoirs were therefore as antient and az 
durable as the fundamentals of religion. It would 
be needleſs to remark what a plentiful ſource of hi. 
torical knowlege theſe would be; we need only peruſ 
what remains to us of Ovid's Fatt.” I am perſuad- 
ed that I have in this diſcourſe mentioned a ſufficient 
number of monuments, to ſnew the certainty open 
which the Roman hiſtory is founded. 2 
Ia truth, the hiſtory of an empire is nothing alk 
than a narrative made according. to the” fixed rules 
of the hiſtorical art, concerning the foundation of 
that Empire, and , the religious , worſhip obſer) 
in it. Itis an examination of the intereſts" and con; 
nections which that Empire may have with” othet 
Sas, a recital of the. commotions which thoſe cal 
1 „ 
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a certain hiſtory of 3 


apf aeg to. 

theſe. principles. The anals of the pontifs,, the, 

books of religion, the memoirs. and the acts of the, 
magiſtrates. and ſenato, the Bag of the cena, 
might fully inſtruct choſe, who. conſulted chm in 4 
the particulars. of the li of the founders of 
ſtate, the ſucceſſion of. 5 magiſtrates, .the regula- | 5 
tons of religion, the connection of the e chat ; 
ſerved to move the. body of, the Republic, wheth 5 
for acting defenſively or offenſively, and 1 9 8 
inform them of thoſe. counſels which had. pd 
the liberty of Rome, and brought freedom from 5 5 
very boſom of tyranny and 0 thoſe w. wile mar 
which had Jo often faved | the ſtate. From 2 in⸗ 
ſpection of tr: treaties they learhed what. Rome. owed 
to its neighbours, what 1 it Might cxpett from them, | 1 
and even require of them. There they 3 55 dil- Wi 
cover the motives "of the different Wars, cha. = 
rater and genius of the” Romans, the lars o Hol. E 
berty, and the good 'of the ir country. "The laws 
of the twelve Tables, and thoſe which regulate red 
the military and domeſtic! diſcipline, could furniſh 
a perfect idea of the anticnt militia of che Romans, 
ol the wiſdom of the ſenate, of the Jul medir 


which balanced' the authority of the patricians at nc 
people; of the duties they mutually Bees each 
dd 


other, and of the means to Preſerve p 
maintain union berween ptivate perſons 1 en 
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I inſeri T Une dt e 

virtue, Wan ved from TR 
actions worthy of immortality,” What certainty 
 « this for the foundation of hiftory ! The annals e. 


lated no tranſactions, but thoſe which the RA; 
were witneſſes of; the people were the firſt judge 


_ - ef thoſe relations; they muſt be expoſed to their eyes, | 
ut poteſtas eſſet populo cognoſcendi , there they often 


found what they themſelves had ſeen as well as the 
Annalift himſelf ; the acts were kept i in the templesor 
in the public archiyes, no leſs reſpected, and no le 
ſacred than the temples themſelves. A Gmple ftile, 
without any vain ornament of eloquence, revented 
them from ſuffering thoſe alterations, which favour 
and hatred have often introduced into hiſtory; they 
expected that their pontiffs ſhould unite knoyleg 
with virtue, qualities which might make them 


ye their ele and diſcernment, ©. 4 


Though ſome fables, therefore, may be foun f 
the writings of the Roman hiſtorians, theſe canno 
deſtroy the certainty of the hiſtory of the 5 
ages of Rome; though even the hiſtorians, haul 
ſeem to receive and embrace them, the nde 


of the hiſtory, would not, on that acco 
the leaſt more doubtful or ſuſpicious. 3 te 


of truth is not always ſo powerful as to be FIY 5 | 


diſperſe the clouds which may ſometimes obſcure.) it: 
and the moſt authentic hiſtories of the moſt cele· 
brated nations are not exempt from defects 3 but 
what can be concluded from thence when the hiſo- 
rigns themſelves have been the firſt who have ob- 


jected to thoſe lies? Neither a falſe Wld ho- 
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has been able to ſeduce. them; they have combat 
ed thoſe antient errors, and if they have ſeemed to 
reſpect and to avoid offending the credulity of the 
people, yet their manner of expreſſing themſelves 
will not ſuffer us to doubt, but that they theraſelves 
were very far from adopting the public belief. Livy 
plainly diſcovers his doubt as to the fabulous cir- | 
cumſtances of the hiſtory of Curtius. If he has 
related it, it was from his reſpect for antiquity which 
had in a manner conſecrated that fable, Li vetuſtas 
derogat idem, fame rerum ſtandum oft. Cicero te- 
jects with contempt the ridiculous ory. of -Attius 
Nevius. Omitte cotem Attii Nævii, | nibil debet afſe 
commentitiis fabellis loci. The, preſence of Caſtor 
and Pollux, at the battle of the lake illas; 
the conferences of Numa with the goddeſs Egeria; 
the duration of the fig · tree under which they ſay 


Romulus had been ſuckled s the prodigy of the 


god of Speech, of the goddeſs of Forewarnings, 
did not to him appear a whit more credible, though 
in a manner, ſtrictly connected with religion; on 
the contrary, he rejected them in an humorous man- 
ner, which ſhews, that he thought them more it 
to be laughed at, than to be ſeriouſly refuted. | 
To conclude, if it is difficult to collect a greater 
number of fables than Quintus Cicero has related 
in the firſt book of Divination, it ruſt alſo be con- 
fefſed, that it is impoſſible to condemn them with 
more ſtrength of argument than his brother has 
done in the ſecond Bock, which is a complete re- 
futation of the firſt. "From all thar has been ſaid, 
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man hiſtory; that would be to conclude from ſome 
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may be drawn two conſequerices ; the fir © 


the pompous relation of ſo many fabulous 5 — 
ſtances, either incredible or abſurd, Which ae. 
companies the hiſtory of the greateſt events can- 
not ſerve to leſſen the credit of hiſtotiaris. ©* The 


ſecond 1 is, that i it was not from the traditions which 
tranfmitted thoſe fables, chat Cicero, Varts; ! Athi- 


cus, Livy, had taken the materials which compoſed 


their hiſtory. The ſource they had recourſe 10 wu 
more pure, the monuments were. ' Teſs: otrupt 
But the fidelity of thoſe writers in relating rende 


fables received and rendered ſacred by the belief of 


the moot; does it not give=us a new proof of their 


integrity & and have they not fully ſhewn theſtꝭ eri. 


fical diſcernment by the care they Have taken to 


diſtinguiſh the true from the fabulous? /Theaurhs. 
rity of thoſe hiſtorians who have Faithfullyatel 


popular opinions without ſeeming to àſſeſt Ethel 
is thereby mote firmly eſtabliſhed, and che Wänfac 
tions which they have narrated, without6xpfelſing 
the leaſt doubt, are ſo much the more incbnteſtible 
The mixture of ſome lies with the truth; vamnot 
authorize our ſuſpicions of the certainty of we R. 


falſifications of particular facts, that there really had 


been a general Aleman Ne * whole body of the 
hiſtory., : ,.. 0 ada: 


443 * 


The forgeries N which. the memoits olluthe 


Roman families have been charged, are not à better 


8 


2285 of Rome. The — — of Cicero. jail has 


been produced as an argument, if it were taken in 
| | th 


— 


his ſuſpicions to the memoirs of all the families; 


moirs are falſified in every part: and laſtiy, that 
there were means for clearing up the truth, and for 


that work conſiſted in the exactneſs of the chrono- 
logy, and in the fidelity of the author in relating 


the families: © Cicero does not ſcruple to ſay; that 
Atticus by that labour had ſaved the Romans the 
tedious and unentertaining diſcuſſion of thoſe 
- points, uſually attended with ſo; many difficulties, 
' Laborem nobis Attici naſtri levavit labor; fic familia» 


 pogines poſſumus cognoſcere. Atticus then had the aſ- 
ſiſtance of monuments, in diſperſing the darkneſs 
in which vanity and ignorance might have involved 
the memoirs of particular families. It cannot be 
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the pretended, that all the public acts from whence-the 
_ writers drew their information were forgeries. It is 
7 impoſſible to produce any paſſage of writers, whoſe 
has authority is comparable to that of thoſe whom I 
1 have cited; which. poſitively affirms them to be for- 


ts 


: 
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its utmoſt extent, wou not: only weaken the: cer- 
9 thoſe which are poſterior to Pyrthus. We muſt 
| then reſtrain the meaning of the words of that au- 
thor; it muſt be allowed that he does not extend 


hat he does not even pretend that the ſuſpected me- 


preventing their being miſled by the forgery;- The 


compariſon of thoſe acts with the public regiſters, | 
was a certain means of diſcovering” the error, and 


preventing -any- perſons adopting it. Atticus had 
compoſed the hiſtory of the Republic; the merit of 


the ſucceſſion of the magiſtrates, and the origin of 


rum originem ſubtexuit ut ex eo clarorum virorum pro- 


geriesz 
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from a falſe conſequence. Clodius, Liyy, and 
Plutarch, tis true, relate, that a great number of 
hiſtorical monuments periſhed in che burning of 
| Rome. This account, to ſome has appeared auf 
— ficient teſtimony, that all the memoirs. found after 
the retreat of the Gauls are forged, in order to in 
poſe on the credulity of mankind. © Bur firſt, tho 
three authors, to ſpeak exactly, can have but the 
authority of one and the ſame evidence. Li n- 
formed himſelf from the writings of Clodius, anl 
Plutarch has written nothing on this head but upa 
the authority of Livy, whom he quotes as hi 
voucher. The two. laſt then have ſeen only with the 
eyes of Clodius; and we ſhall now examine what force 
his teſtimony ought to have, and what impreſſin 
it ought to make upon us. Secondly, Liyy ſpeak 
ing after Clodius, does not affirm the devaſtation w 
have been ſo general, that the violence of the fir 
deſtroyed all the private and public monuments; he 
ſays only that a great part of them periſhed, glas 

que interiere, What can be concluded from tet 
words to weaken the authority of thoſe which elcap- 
ed, and which were recovered by the care af tt 

- magiſtrates ? Thirdly, can we believe, that the po- 
_ tiffs and magiſtrates did not tranſport into the c- 
pitol, the greateſt number of the | hiſtorical-books 
the books of religion, and thoſe which -containel 
the uſages and maxims of the Republic? Pre 
zntereſt, | uſually a very powerful motive, concur 
with the intereſt of the public, and both were uc 
concerned in the preſervation of theſe hocks. Ile 
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„the credit and the power of the magi- 
be dene gen e pes Wed ref 
for their digriities;and that reſpect was. an effect of 
of which the orders and regulations were 
comprehended in their books. Rarely do thoſe who 
govern neglect to preſerve the vouchers of an autho- 
rity which has always attractive charms. The deſire 
of ſtrengthening, und even of enlarging a power 
always unſteady, and ſometimes almoſt annihi- 
lated, would, in all probability, make the Roman 
rhagiſtrates think of new means to reſtrain the un- 
governable people; but is it probable, that it would 
ſuffer them to forget to keep up the moſt ſolid, and 
perhaps, the only foundation of ſubordination? 
Fourthly, If they had not in reality had that atten- 
tion, would Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus have found 
the tables of the cenſors? Could Polybius have co- 
pied the moſt antient treaty of alliance between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians? Could the Lawyers 
have quoted the laws of the twelve Tables? Could 
Cicero have conſulted the Annals of the pontifs. 


Fifthly, If no monument of all thoſe. ages had been 


preſerved, let them explain to us, by what means 
ſome writers have learned that the victories of Ca- 
millus over the Gauls were a fiction invented by the 
vanity of the Romans? W here have they been in- 
formed of this truth, that the Gauls retired loaded 
with booty; and covered with glory, after forcing 
the Romans to accept of the conditions they were 
pleaſed to impoſe upon them? Thoſe very monu- 
ments, which informed poſterity of the triumph of 
the Gauls, and the defeat of che Romans, * 
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at leaſt, the exiſtence: of monutnents and their du 
ration. Sixthly, Livy declares an expreſs terms, 
that the ſacred things were ſaved fiom che e. 
The diſorder of the- city upon the approach of 
«the Gauls, the danger which threatened the Ro- 
mans, the view of immediate death, did not male 
them forget the intereſts of religion. In theſe cir 
cumſtances many things were ſtill as dear to then 
as the care of their own life. Placuit flaminem ſo- 
cerdoteſque Veſtales,. ſacra publica a cæde, ab incthiii 
Procul auferre,” nec ante deſeri cultum eorum, quam nm 
ſupereſſent qui colerent. The books of religianꝭ and 
thoſe which contain the laws of the conſtitution af 
a State, are not they reckoned a n "_ e i 
commonly called ſacra Publica? s- hn 
When Livy therefore ade bt the Fearcity 
of the writings of the firſt ages of Rome, he! dos 
not allege that he had no means of inſtructing hitm- 
{elf in paſt tranſactions, but he makes a compaii- 
fon of the multitude of the hiſtorical books of#his 
age, with the great want of ſuch works in the early 
times, perraræ per eadem tempora litters. Hiſtory 


remained long in an infant ſtate among the Romans; | 
it raiſed itfelf only by degrees, and by little and h 
little to the height of perfection, to which it u 0 
carried by the writers of the Auguſtan age In the 5 
beginning of the Republic, no general hiſtory pre- 5 
tended to give a cofnected detail of all that had Y 
- paſſed during peace and war. Atticus, -notwith: * 
* ſtanding the great number of Poets, Antaliſts, 90 


and Hiſtorians, that had preceded him, ſcrup- 


; led not to ſay to Cicero, * autam à nf 
biftaria, 


uses Eb 129 


feria None till that time had come up to _ 
idea of an ti Nn One: Per n Ge 
tere, - IM 

[ allow beſides; that the Ko m Rotthe! bad 
deſtroyed many monuments, but Laffirm, that there 
ſill remained end w to furniſh true r for 
compoſing a hiſtory. | W ys LY 

The cuſtom of the a Hail an the wall aid 
not owe its origin to 'A deſigh of reckoning the 
years 3 bur, accord ng to Livy, to a motiye of reli 
gon. 

When Rome Was deſdblated dy a plague, the 855 
ple were in the, greateſt perplexity, and their mirids 
were Flled wich the uttmoſt anxiety to diſcover forme 
expiations to ſtop: the progreſs of the diſtemper. In 
thofe circumſtances they conſulted the old men, who 
declared to them, that formerly the anger of the 
gods had been appeaſcd, and the calamity had ceaſed 
| upon a Dictator's fixing a nail in the wall. The 
Senate following tis advice; touod themſelves ob- 
liged, from a motive of religion, to create a Dio- 
tator to faſten the nail z but from that time, ſays 
Livy, it ſerved to mark the number of years. The 
hiſtorian's account no way countenances the opinion, 
that in the firſt ages of Rome they had no other 
way of reckoning the years but by a ſucceſſion of 
nails faſtened in a wall. The cuſtom itſelf was not 
introduced till towards the end of the fourth age, 
and owed its ils to the fear of che 7 f the 
gods. * 2 : CY 735% 

Thus have I geen you my ſentiments as 20 the 
origin of the firſt hiſtorical monuments among the 

Votre. ox; WM Romans. 
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Romans. Such have been the reflexions by which 
I have kept and ſecured to myſelf the. peaceable poſ- 

ſeſſion of ſome uſeful knowlege drawn from the 
ſtudy of the Roman Hiſtory. Being uſed, to con- 
ſider it as the work of men diſtinguiſhed for their 
gravity and the ſolidity of their judgment, I could 
never reſolve with myſelf to look upon it as a fri- 
volous amuſement for idle writers or too credulbus 
reęaders. It contains ſo many important obſervations 
for the happineſs of mankind, and even of private 
perſons, that the diſſatisfaction at ſeeing that know: 
lege ruined, which my miſtake made me look up- 
on as a valuable poſſeſſion, has made me often call 
to mind thoſe verſes of the man in Horace: 


Pol occidiſtis amici, 
Non me ſervaſtis, cui fic extorta voluptas, | 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 


To conclude, if all theſe. reflections are only fo 
many new errors added to the former, I declar 
that it will give me a much greater ſatisfaction to 
be undeceived, than to convince a man by whole 
great knowlege I would moſt willingly regulate my 
own opinions. Non ea dixi in quibus, fi non fuerit, 
non vinci me malim quam vincere, ſaid Lucullus for- 
merly almoſt on a ſimilar occaſion. I think, I may 
even with greater reaſon than that great man uk 
the words which he addreſſed to Arceſilas, or to 
the defenders of the new academy, Nihilne'tot ſec 
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A Secoup „ Dibovinies: ao the e of 2 
the Hiftory ef the for firſt Ages of Eee = 
or general Refſlexions pm u Treatiſe found 
among Plutafth's moral Works under the fel. 
being Title, ParALtzts of Qazi AND - 
Roman TxAnsactions. By the Abbe 
| Sallier. Mem. of Lit. Tom. 8 


4 
On 


HEN T bod che hae to ceded hes 
pany the Diſcourſe which I had compoſed 
upon the firſt biftarical monuments of the Romans, I 
undertook to examine whether the conformity that 
ſome circumſtances in the Roman Hiſtory haveawich 


fo Wl others in the Greek Hiſtory, could be a. juſt foun- 

Jar: dation for a prejudice againſt the truth and fidelity - 

of the Annals of Rome. The firſt idea that riſes / 
hoe in che mind upon viewing this conformity is that - _ 
em WY dhe vriters of the Roman Hiſtory have eractly e- 

un, pied thoſe of Greece, at leaſt in many important 

, for- WY points; whence it follows, that che fhtmtt have 

[may Lratly impoſed upon us. This concluſion is hot 


n ue onſiſtent with the propofitions which I think Lhave 
fully proved in my former Diſcourſe; the firſt/ chat 
in the remoteſt times there were hiſtorical -monu- 
ments among the Romans; the ſecond, that thoſe. 
monuments did not petiſh im the burning of Nome 
1 upon the invaſion of the Gauls 3 the thitd and laſt, 

E COND | K 2 g that 


** 
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that thoſe memoirs were conſulted and: —_ 4 
lowed by the hiſtorians. fo es 2 
I now proceed to acquit myſelf of the 8 4 
ment I then entered into. I ſhall attempt to diſcuß 
the point, which I then propoſed to examine, and 
to ſttengthen if I can, by new arguments, the opi. 
nion which I have embraced as to the hiſtori- 
cal certainty of the firſt four ages of Rome, by te 
futing the moſt ſpecious objection that can be raiſed 

. againſt it. There is a Treatiſe extant, containing a 
parallel of the tranſactions of antient Rome with 
thoſe of Greece. It is inſerted among 'Plutarch' 
moral works, and it is generally attributed to that 
author, but improperly, according to the opinion of 
the beſt critics. It is intituled, Leg. maphnaniuy . 
Nb x6) Pohajene. Before I proceed farther, | 
think proper to propoſe the alternative of one dt 
theſe two propoſitions; either the author of the 
treatiſe in queſtion; whoever he be, is worthy of 
credit, or he is not worthy. If we abſolutely r. 
Ject it, we muſt alfo reject as falſe all thoſe event 
of the Greek hiſtory, which it alone informs us of; 
and conſequently, it can no longer be alleged, that 
the Romans borrowed the knowlege of thoſe fron 
foreign hiſtories; according to this firſt ſuppoſition 
they never exiſted. - If, on the contrary, we are i- 
- Clined to allow it ſome authority, I will even fron 
' 2. that, draw a new. proof of the opinion which 
maintain; and I will add a new proof to tho 

- which 1 have already mentioned in- favour of tie 
hiſtorical certainty of the four firſt ages of Rome 
Let us then examine, what is the deſign of the a. 

2 - thor 


se E Un MK 7. m4 


wor: Ke has mentioned it in expreſs terms in *thet 
beginning of his Treatiſe. Theſe are his words; 
« Antient Hiſtories are frequently treated as' fables 


5 and forgeries, becauſe they do not agree with our 
d common opinions of things but having found in 
i. our days ſimilar tranſactions that have happened 

l. among the Romans, I have choſen a certain num- 

e. ber of them; and to render the account of an an- 

ad tient event credible, I have thereto annexed the re- 

1 lation of a new fact. 1 hve named the Fiore) 
ith whoſe evidence I appeal to.” 

h's In this outſet, it is ſuppoſed, that the fas of the | 
hat Roman Hiſtory are certain and univerſally acknow- 


ledged as ſuch. - The author declares, that he in- 
tends to produce them, to conclude from their real 
exiſtence among the Romans, that at leaſt they 
might have exiſted among the Greeks ; and the 
doubt which was to be cleared up by the treatiſe of 
the author, extended no further than to the events 
of the hiſtory of this laſt nation. The certainty of 
the events of the Roman Hiſtory is the chief argu- 
ment he uſes to prove his point; and as the con 
cuſion of all kinds of arguments is, as Cicero ex- 
preſſes it, ratio quæ ex rebus perceptis ad id quod non” 
percitiebatur adducit, in this the res perceptæ, are 
the events in the Roman Annals; the id quod non 
percipiebatur, is the events of the Greek Annals. 
By the whole it appears, that thoſe for whom the 
Author of the Parallels wrote, were as well inform-' 
ed, and as fully perſuaded as himſelf of the truth 
of the tranſactions in the Roman Hiftory. If then” 
K 3 there 
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there gre apy fictions in what he relates, they belong, 
according to all appearance, to the Greek Hiſtory, 

This ſhews not only, that the author did 
not ſuſpect the moſt remarkable tranſactions of the 

—— Hiſtory of falſhopd ; but beſides, that he 
was far from thinking that the writers of Rome 
had copied from the Greek authors, to give the 
honour of them to the Ramans, The proof which 
he gives of the exiſtence of thoſe events among the 
Greeks is wholly ſupported by what is found fimi- 
lar in the Roman Hiſtory not borrowed! from the 
Greeks. 

What would the Author of the Parallels + 
thought of the opinion of thoſe who want to render 

the events of one hiſtory ſuſpected by remarking the 
conformity which they haye with thoſe of another? 
| He who knowing that the antiquity of ſeveral 
Greek traniactions mentioned by him was much 
more remote than ſome other Roman tranſactions, 
nevertheleſs, lays it down as a principle that the 
fame may be found in the Annals of each nation; 
and why might he not make ſuch a ſuppoſition? ? 
He who will turn his attention to the hiſtory of the 
world in general, will upon that theatre often ſet 
the ſcenes changed; he will ſee new actions advance 
and others retire ; but the ſame ſpectator will all 
pbſerve, that ſo many different ſcenes always intto- 
due the ſame intereſts ; that from the ſame intereſts 
riſe the ſame paſſions, and that theſe paſſions often 
engage mankind in the ſame eee and * 
duce the ſame effects. oh | 
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1 of action in all men, 


and the ſprings are ſo ſimilar that we 44 4 


be aſtoniſhed if the actions were always different, 


. and never reſembled each other. Quemvis media 


erut turba. aut ob avaritiam aut miſera ambitions la- 
terat. Tis but natural then, that thoſe who have 
the ſame views ſhould'employ the ſame means, and 
why may not what we call hazard bring about the- 
ſame combinations of cauſes and effects? But can, 
the reſemblance which muſt neceſſarily take place in 
that ſucceſſion, be a foundation for a juſt doubt 
as to the certainty of the exiſtence of thoſe effects, 
when we are informed of them by the Annals of 
different people? By hearknidg to ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion, ſhall we not be obliged to, reject the 
moſt inconteſtible tranſactions of antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory? How many accounts may we not 
find in our French Annals, having a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to many that are preſerved to us in the 
writings of the Greek and Roman Hiſtorians? How 
many heroic actions of our great men reſemble what 
we know of the Roman Heroes? Let us then with- 
out ſcruple confeſs,” that example and imitation 
have ſometimes occaſioned a repetition of the ſame 
effects. Thus the anſwer of Thraſybulus, tyrant 
of Miletus, to Periander, tyrant of Corinth, pro- 
duced that of Tarquin to his ſon Sextus, who had 
retired among the Gabii. Is a perſon authoriſed to 
deny that the 300 Fabii undertook the war alone 
againſt the Veientes, becauſe Leonidas before that 


had fought with his goo Spartans at the Strait of 


Thermopyle, and ſhopped the army of the Perſians? 
K 4 I know 
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I know not even how we can eſtabliſh the credit of 
the four laſt ages of the Republic, if it is once al- 


| lowed to ſhake their certainty by a parallel of fimi 


lar and more antient events. Let us follow the me. 
thod of the author of the Treatiſe; when the Greck 
hiſtory will not furniſh examples, let vs ſearch for 
them in the fabulous times; let us take the pains to 


compare thoſe examples with the conſſderable events 
of the later ages of Rome; or rather let us take 


the advantage of the labour of our author. He 
has collected from the Hiſtorians of Greece ſome 


circumſtances as parallels with others in the latter 


ages of Rome. Let us give our attention to remark 
the refemblance of circumſtances between theſe 
Greek and Roman tranſactions ; let us join critical 
reflexions to thoſe remarks ; let us take pains to ex · 

aggerate the love which men have for the tharvellous, 
the pleaſure, which they find in impoſing upon the 
credulity of other men, and thereby acquiring a kind 
of ſuperiority over them; let us affirm, that hazard 


never produced tranſactions ſo ſimilar as thoſe that 


are found in the Greek and Roman Annals; chat 
we need be in no doubt to diſcern which of the two 
nations furniſhed the other with embelliſhments for 


their hiſtory ; ; What will then become of the authen- 


ticity of the four laſt ages of the Republic. They 
reſpect 1 it however, and will not allow us to doubt 
it. Let us then acknowlege, that the argument 


drawn from the conformity of the two different 
hiſtories againſt the certainty of that which is the 
moſt modern, proves too much, and for that reaſon, 
proves nothing. Accordingly, this argument would 


have 
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have made but very little impreſſion upon e 
tor of the Parallels. He was perſuaded of the 
ruth of the tranſactions of the Roman Hiſtory; 
je did not believe them borrowed from that of the 
Greeks 3 and the reſemblance did not in the leaſt 
appear to him a reaſon to doubr of — exiſtence of 
thoſe tranſactions, | 
In this manner, even by the wiſe of thi au- 
thor of the Parallels, I might ſtrengthen my opi- 
nion as to the hiſtorical truth of the four firſt ages 
of Rome; but I freely abandon that advantage. I 
ſhould fear that I injured the cauſe I maintain, if I 
defended it by the authority of ſo injudicious a wri- | 
ter. I agree then and conſent to make no uſe of 
it; but on condition that he do not furniſh new 
proofs to the defenders of the oppoſite opinion. 1 
hope they will not go there to ſeek for them when [ 
have ſhewn firſt that the fidelity of that author is 
at leaſt very doubtful ; Secondly, that the writers, 
from whom he has drawn his examples, were much 
poſterior to the firſt hiſkorical monuments of the 
Romans. From theſe two propoſitions, once eſta- 
bliſhed, riſe two conſequences. The firſt is, that ab- 
ſolutely ſpeaking I may juſtly deny the exiſtence of 
al thoſe facts which are attributed by him alone to 
the Greeks ; the other, that in reality the Greek hiſ- 
torians have borrowed from the Romans, inſtead of 
theſe laſt taking to themſelves the honour of the il- 
luſtrious events of the hiſtory of the former. 


[ believe that I ſhall have ſufficiently praved, that 


the fidelity of the Author of the Parallels is very 
doubtful, if I ſhew that he fo formed a deſign of 


im- 


impoſing upon poſterity. The proof of this is eaſy, 
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Blind and miſled with a zeal for the glory of his 
nation, he neither regarded the love of truth in his 
thoughts nor in his writings. It may be perceived 
from the firſt words of his treatiſe, | that he com- 
poſed it for no other purpoſe but to do honour to 
the Greeks, to raiſe them above the Romans, or 
at leaſt to ſhew that his country was as fruitful in 
great men, and in prodigies of virtue as Rome it 
ſelf. | 
This rivalſhip, the fruitful e of abi 
lies, determined him to invent facts, which might 
by a falſe marvellous, ſurpaſs, or at leaſt equal, the 
wonderful events of the Roman Hiſtory. When 
he was to give a narrative which was true at bot- 
tom, he always ſet it off with circumſtances that 
were foreign to it, but very proper to give it a 
greater air of reſemblance with what he found in the 
Roman Annals. He was then no longer an hiſto- 
rian, who ſimply narrated facts; he was a painter 
who had propoſed to draw the copy of an original 
which he had borrowed, and who thought himſelf 
obliged to repreſent among the Greeks, feature for 
feature, if I may ſo ſpeak, the events af the Roman 
Hiſtory, He was a poet, who wanted to introduce 
upon the ſtage of his own country, the actions of 
kings or heroes, which he had found upon the the- 
atre of another nation. He chuſes his characters, 
forms them to his fancy, as he thinks the repre- 
{entatiqn requites; he makes not the leaſt ſcruple 
to give new characters to his actors, to. alter their 


ſentiments, and to confound perſons, times and pla- 
ces; 
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ces; laſtly, to deſcribe him better, he was a mere 
pabuliſt, who took pleaſure in obſcuring the clear- 
eſt truths with a heap of falſe circumſtances, and to 
dazzle his Sn 
der on the marvellous. 

What he preſumed v0 do in ag ee Grock.- 
Hiſtory, he has ſometimes done to the Roman Hiſ- 
tory, To render his parallel more exact, he boldly 
added or retrenched whatever be found was neceſ- 
lay, or even what he wiſhed to find or not to find 
in the particular kind of fact that he had choſen. 
The fact was then compoſed and formed by him. 
He, as it were, arranged the parts in ſuch, a manner, 
that it might exactly correſpond to what he had in 
view to oppoſe to it. 

The bare reading, of the Teatife will prove better 

than any thing elſe, the truth of what I here affirm, 
and I may appeal to it; but I proceed to give ſome - 
proofs taken from the very narratives of the author. 
For inſtance, he relates that Fabius Maximus was 
ſent at the head of 300 men to fight againſt the 
Carthaginians; that he attacked their commander 
Annibal; that in the action Fabius loſt all his men; 
that being mortally wounded; he threw himſelf up- 
on Annibal ; that he ſnatched from him the dia- 
dem with which his head was bound ; and laſtly, 
that the bold Roman loſt his life in that hazardous. 
enterprize z an account which contains almoſt as 
many errors as aſſertions. The author's jealouſy of 
the Romans would not have been ſatisfied, if he 
had not given birth to ſome lie equally honourable 
fo thoſe of his nation. As hiſtory did not afford 

oh | — 
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an action which could perfectly agree in every cir⸗ 
cumſtance with that which he had invented on the 
part of the Romans, he has had recourſe to the vr. 
naments of fiction; this is Leonidas leading bis 
300 Spartans to the engagement, and finding the 
army of the Perſians taking à refreſhment, he ſays 
upon ſeeing them, You do well to dine, for to. 
© night you ſhall ſup among the dead.” At the ſame 
time he falls upon the Barbarians, and making his 
way through blood and ſlaughter, he reaches the 
tent of Xerxes; he advances directly to the king 
and takes from him his diadem; but the death of 
Eeonidas is likewiſe the conſequence of this bold 
reſolution; the king of the Perſians having cauſed 
the body of that illuſtrious Lacedemonian to be 
opened, finds the heart wholly covered with hair; 
theſe are the words of the Hiſtorian, | Here I be- 
lieve it will be needleſs to remark, how © contrary 
theſe accounts are to every thing mentioned in hil- 
tory, and how much they reſemble the moſt frive- 
lous ſtories. No body, I believe, will take upon 
him to demonſtrate the truth of them, and one would 
bluſn to undertake the apology of a writer capable 
of ſuch blunders. We ſee plainly, likewiſe, what 
thoſe ſtories really are which he has disfigured with 
ſach groſs falſehoods. I will infiſt no farther, but 
I aſk whether upon the credit of ſuch an author, 
the moſt indulgent criticiſm ſuffers us to take for 
truths thoſe events which he mentions in honour - 
of his countrymen the Greeks ; eſpecially, when 
none but himſelf relates them. Would the fame 
criticiſin, which ſo peremptorily rejects the autho- 
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rity « Cicero, Varro, Livy, Dionyſius of Hali- . 
carnaſſus, "deſire that we ſh6uld ſubmit to that * 
the Parallels? . nl ALS Nee 
In another place, becaufe Tullas⸗ Hoſlilus, nc 
cording to the account of Alexarchus, had eauſed 
Metius Fufetius, a violator of the laws and of trea- 
ties, to be quartered alive; the author finding no- 
thing ſimilar to this in the hiſtorical times of Greece, 
has had recourſe to the heroic and fabulous times. 
He introduces a Hercules, yet a youth; a conqueror 
of his enemies, who” uſing his victory with a bar- 
barous cruelty, tied Pyrachmus king of the-Eubeans 
to ſome furious horſes,” which he then cauſed to pull 
in different and oppoſite directions. The place, he 
ſays, from that tragical circumſtance, was called the 
Horſes of Pyrachmus. It is near the river called 
Hercules, and when horſes come to drink at the ri- 
ver there is a. neighing heard. What credit does a 
. vriter deſerve, who is ſo credulous, fo ſimple, or 
rather ſuch a bare-faced cheat, I ſay even when he 
ſhall relate very probable facts, but which are at- 
teſted by no other beſides himſelf? His fixed de- 
ſign of raiſing the Greeks in every thing above the 
Romans, a deſign which makes him ſearch for proofs 
of his prejudice, even among fables, ought it not 
to render the author ſuſpected ? One muſt be very 
eaſy of belief to receive, upon his ſingle teſtimony, 
facts, which often the authority of hiſtory, and the 
reſpect due to the knowlege and undiſputed NOR 
of certain writers, can hardly render credible. -- 
This author has not taken care not to go farther 
lengths, Theſe lies for a Greek who has once ex- 
ceeded 
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deſa, provoked at that injutious neglect, 


facts, we thereby lay ourſelves under à neceſſity of 
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ceeded the bounds of credibility; have not enough 
of the prodigy and fable in them; 
he has drawn ſome entirely from cheir mytho- 


logy. For example, be relates, that in the war 
of the Sicilians and Carthaginians againſt the Ro- 


mans, Metellus, the commander of the armies of 


the Republic, forgot to ſacrifice to Veſta. The god. 


immediate 
ſent a contrary wind, ſo that Metellus neither could 


nor durſt put to ſea. An augur told him, that if 
he would ſacrifice his daughter, the wind would be. 


come favourable. The Roman genetal being then 
forced to ſacrifice her, conducted her to the altar; 


Veſta took pity upon her, carried her off, and ſub- 
ſtituted a heifer in her place. This ſtory, he fajs, 


is related by Pythocles; and by ſuch a fabulous ac- 


count, the Author of the Parallels very ſeriouſly 
undertakes to prove the truth of the hiſtory of Iphi- 
genia, in Aulis, as it is related by the hierin Me 
ryllus whom he cites. | 

Upon this I have only the following Süden 
to make. When we have this author as the only 
voucher of the truth of certain facts, we have our 
choice of two things. We have either good reaſon 
to reject them, upon our knowlege of his diſinge- 
nuity, or the weakneſs of his judgment; or elle; if 
his ſingle teſtimony determines us to receive the fame 


admitting all his accounts, how abſurd ſoever. the) 
be. It would be in vain here to object, that the 
Author of the Parallels had his vouchers, and that 
he names them. Theſe writers merit no greater 

2 1 8 
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1 han the Fables which chey roles nor greater 
than the deſpicable Treatiſe in which alone they are 
quoted. As we have not the'leaſt circumſtance con- 
cerning theſe authors that can inform us of their 
merit, and what weight their evidence ought! to 
have, we muſt judge of them by the nature of the 
things which they relate, and by conſidering the 
merit of him who appeals to them. Beſides, why - 
ſend the reader to an Alexarchus, a Pythocles, a 

Meryllus, for the knowlege of facts, the principal 
part of which may be found in Hiſtoriang chat 
are ſtill extant, and who were at that time in the 
hands of every one? What reaſon could the Au- 
thor of the Parallels have for ſurpriſing us with 
ſuch extraordinary names, unleſs, after giving 
us a falſe account of a thouſand trifling particu- 
lars, with which he adorned his narratives, to 
make them ſuit his purpoſe, he thought thereby to 
kreen himſelf from the reproaches he deſerved ? 
His forgery would have. been diſcovered if he had 
appealed to real authors. If. he had named thoſe 
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have furniſhed arms againſt himſelf, . | 
directly been proved a liar. 

When the Author, the more univerſally to eſta- 
bliſh his Parallel between theGreeks and the Romans, 
preſumes to compare one Fable to another, and 
flatters himſelf that he proves the firſt by the ſe- 
cond ; we need not wonder, that either from kna- 
very or ignorance - he. ſhould alter hiſtory even to 
loch a degree, as to confound perſons, times, and 


places, 


who are in common and almoſt daily uſe, he would | 
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places, 'houſts and families; in "ſhort, "ts ro” oblitera; 
"On characters d N 3 l 
Wie have a wearkibte example of this confuſion, 
in the compariſon which he makes f 4 Abübo 
action of Hercules, with an imaginary obe of Va. 
1 ler ius Torquatus. The Greek hero ravaged Echa. 
Ma, to carry off Iola whom he loved. That prin- 
ceſs, when on the point of being taken, had no 
other means of eſcaping the amorous purſuits of 
Hercules, than by throwing herſelf from the wall 
of a city. The wind, however, having filled her 
robes, ſhe was ſupported in the air; and deſbended 
-gently rather than fell. This adventure is related by 
one Nicias, called by the author Maleotes. Theo- 
philus had recorded in his hiſtory a wonder very ſ. 
milar to this. Valerius Torquatus ' making war n 
Etruria, obſerved the king's daughter, and being 
charmed with the beauty of that princeſs; ; aſked her 
. of her father, who refuſed him. The Roman ge. 
neral wanted to take by violence what he cd not 
obtain by love. He beſieges the city and takes it. 
Cluſia, that was the name of the princeſs; pfeſer- 
ing death to the addreſſes of Valerius Torquatws, | 
leaped alſo from the top of the walls of the ci 
The protection of Venus ſaved her by the ſame ex 
pedient, which had been uſed in ſaving Tolas Ve- 
lerius Torquatus, however, came up with het, took 
her at length, and diſhonoured her. But Rome n- 
venged the inſult offered to the king's daughter. 
Valerius Torquatus was baniſhed to "the! iſland of 
orgs | Rt; 


Cal 


Two 


oorance or 


falſhood of this Jaſt narrative, and the i 
bad intention of the author of i it; che 


Romans, according to Folybius, never thought of 
having either veſſels or . naval force before the 


ſand of Corſica is marked in ſuch a manner, as 
cannot be doubted, upon an antient monument dug 


by up at Rome in 1614. It appeirs by the itiſtriprion 
| of on that monument, that it was in the year 493, 
all: e that Lucins Scipio, che fon of Cornelius Seipio 


Barbatus, triumphed over the inhabitants: of Corſi- 


was a Valerius Torquatus, we ſhall not find; the 
Author of the Parallel aſſerts, that ſuch à perſon - 


zinians. The other remark is, that the Author of 
the Parallel, thro* the whole of this ridiculous narra · 
tive, confounds the Valerian family with the Manliap. 


alſo, that of all thoſe who deſcended from the Mar- 
lan family, we find none to whom the name of 


train of lies, 


* 


kt Panic vo and beſides that, the taking of the | 


ever commanded an army in Etruria from the be. 
ginning of the war between the Romans and Carthas | 


One muſt be very little converſant in the Roman 
Hiſtory not to know, that the Valerian family had 
four branches, and that no individual of theſe di6-* - 
ferent branches bore the ſurname of Torquatus 3 as 


| likewiſe think ie improper to TGF ati i more 
examples of the-compariſons of the Author of the 
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|. that the + 


ca, and ſome other ilanders.-: Now if ever there 8 


Valerius belonged. 1 ſhould be 'tedious, were 1 to 
ſtop md expoſe the groſs ce this leres | 
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Treatiſe, It is. ſufficient to declare, at to take 
| thei almoſt all one after another, they ate © maiy 
| invented Fables which he has intended to impoſe up- 
on us as truths. Should apy one.then Brea win 
to maintain chat fone facts of the Roman Bio 


Ibeg of thoſe who.make this obje&tion, to judge of 
the fidelity of the Greek writer, who lone has tran- 
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gives us of 'the Author ; aficr _—_ page's 
un what credit he deſerves. 1 1 
conſulted the writers, whoſe evidence he agpeals1o; 
they are unknown tp all antiquity ; In 
for his quoting of them, the . gre 
would have been forever buried in obſcurity with 
many others whoſe names we have never heand.of 
The intereſt therefore which the writer of the Þ4- 
rallels had in inventing ; his acknowleged love aid 
taſte for lies; our certain knowlege of thoſe with 
which he has filled his work ; and laſtly, the-ob- 
ſcurity of the names of the Hiſtorians which he 
produces, authoriſes us to deny, without heſitgtion, 
the truth of all the Greek tranſactions which he aloge 
relates, and even the exiſtence of the Authors whom 
he gives as his vouchers, Both of them have been 
invented by him; Qui lurpi frauge 18} mm, 
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To — let us alſo add the judg 
mont of the greateſt Critics of our days, as to che 
regard which the Treatiſe of the Parallels deſerves : 
we mall fee; what ſmall} account they defire us to 
make of it; whether they even judged it worthy co 
be quoted, inſtead of their being inclined to hearken 

to its evidence as to the truth of any fact. 
The firſt is Jofias le Mercier: Eum librum, ſays he, 
Plutarchi effe quis fanus crediderit ! in quo narralianes 
plereque falſe, ineptæ, in maximam partem confitte 
ut reſponderent veris; autores were laudati plerigut 
impudentius & audacius quam fidelius. Iſaac V oſſius 
does not ſpeak: more-advantageouſly of this works 
Litellus ifte eft prumſus Plutarcho indignus, cum nuga- 
cifimus fit. It was then the opinion of theſe learn- 
ed men, that che Author of the Parallels had in- 
tended to impoſe upon us, when he related what 


Greeks, 

dach then is this wetites' while aachbeley'Þ at this 
day preferred to that of Cicero and Varro; fuch the 
guide, to follow whom we are deſired to abandon 
whatever is molt reſpectable and moſt faithful in 


miquity. On one hand, they reject the events of 
the four firſt ages of Rome; and on the other they 
acknowlege their exiſtence in the Hiſtory of Greece; 
ey are falſely attributed, they ſay, to the Romans, 
and the honour of them belongs entirely to the 
Greeks alone. By whom, nevertheleſs, are thoſe il- 
luſtrious actions of the Romans atteſted ; by Cato, 
by Varro, by Cicero, by Atticus, by Lang, by 
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Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, all of whom, intelligent, 


faithful, credible and judicious critics, had conſult. 
ed the. moſt antient monuments. Who aſſures ws 


that the ſame tranſactions happened among the 
Greeks ? The ſingle Author of the Parallels, con- 


victed of lying, ignorance, and inſincerity. T hope 
that they, who in the choice of thoſe different exi- 


dences, give the preference to that of the writer of 
the Greek Parallels, cannot at leaſt reproach us with 
not having given attention to the number and 


1 | be 
9 


Beſides, it would be needleſs here. to urge. the 
new teſtimony of Stobæus, for confirming the truth 
of the facts produced by the Author of the Trea- 
tiſe. Stobæus did nothing but enlarge his collec- 
tion with examples which others had already. col 
lected, without examining what degree of credit 
was due to them. He is a mere compiler, and pro- 
vided the applications he makes be juſt and happy, 
we can require no more from him. He has done 


his part; it belongs to others to vouch the truth of 


the examples which, he uſes. We, mult then go 
back and examine the authority of the firſt and of 
ginal evidence, I flatter my{elf, that I have ſuff- 
ciently proved that no dena ſprves leſs. credit. 
© I might here finiſh my arifver, being perſuaded 
that I had fully diſproved Py arguinent brought 
againſt my opinion; but I will go farther, and fup 
poſe for a moment that the Hiſtorians. cited hy the 
Author of the Treatiſe had exiſted. , Even on this 
falſe hypotheſis I ſtill maintain, that we . 
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er from thenee, chat the writers of the Roman 


Hiſtory had draum from the Greek the ſimilartranſ-- 


actions which they relate, as they are accuſed to tvs. 


done. It is to the writings of Zopyrus of Byzan- 
tium, of Theophilus, of Dercyllus, of Agathar- 
cides of Samos, of Calliſthenes, and Demaratus, 
that we owe the knowlege of the moſt remarkable 
- events of the Greek Hiſtory, and the moſt _reſem- 


bling thoſe of the Romans. Now all theſe Hiſto- 
rians are poſterior to the firſt hiſtorical monuments 
of Rome, by which Te n en 590 
been tranſmitted to uns. 

Zopyrus, for example, has informed us, apt twin 
brothers, 07 A ſons of Mars and Philonoma, being 
thrown into a river, were carried to the bank in the 
hollow of a tree, ſuckled by a wolf, and taken 
up by a ſbepherd. Is not this the hiſtory, ſays 
one, that gave riſe to that of the birth of Romu- 
jus? No. e OO AF een £995) "RS 1H 81 

1. No Greek Hiſtorian is ſo. antient as the An- 
nals of Rome, which, ks we are” expreſly told by 
Cicero and Livy, were compoſed with accuracy by 
the pontiſs from the foundation of that city to P. 
Mutius, who Was himſelf chief pontif. 4 initio 
rerum Romanarum "uſque ad P. Mucium Pontificem 
maximum, res omnes Argulorum annorum litteris man- 
dabat Pontifex "maximus : for che moſt antient wri⸗ 
ters of Greece Preceded but à very few years the 
expedition of the Perſians, which did not kappen 
till the 72d Olymp iad. BRN 1 Hes oy #1 "hy. 
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2. This Zopyrus muſt be very modern, ſince be 
| is no where cited but in the Treatiſe of the Patil | 
lels, the Author of ww een 
Platarch:: - 4 
3. *Tis in vain: for atiy porfolng/ td hiiphi/of gw 
curing credit to that Writer, to want to"*confoutd 
him with Zbpyrus, the preceptor of *Alcibiades, 
Nothing is more oppoſite to the charater of a gry 
Hiſtorian thah the deſcription Soctates' gives f wt 
man; he ſays, that Peficles appointed ay\govenor 
to Aleibiades, the perſon, WhO of all his fai 
was the moſt incapable for that office: Hasan 
run diner Tov Nνeν¹YH ov hoo ympis Zαννο e 
that is to ſay, the moſt uſeleſs of all ee 
account, of his old age. 
Theophilus and Dereyllus re likewiſe vida | 
leſs unknown. Dionyſius of Halicatnaſſus, initha 
treatiſe wherein he,forms a judgment of the cha- 
rater of Thucydides, informs us what Hiſtorians 
preceded the Peloponneſian - war. He forms 
them into ſeveral claſk 8. but the: names of the zu 
thors, cited by the Author of | the Parallels, appear 
in none of them. If they had been ef any. ant: 
quity, Dionyſius of E Ialicarnaſſus, doubtleſs, would 
not have omitted their names, eſpecially, upon un 
occaſion when his deſign was to repreſent. all the 
antient Hiſtorians who had appeared before the epoch 
of the Peloponneſian | war; From the filence.of 
that critic then we may juſtly conclude, either that 
| the authors known by means of the Treatiſe of 
Parallels, are, poſterior by many years to the. firſt 
1 and firſt Hiſtoriahs of Rome, or that 
k they 
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that 
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they Wee. any exiſtence but what they received 


in the imagination. of the Author of the Parallels, 
We may ſay the ſame. of many, writers, who, a 
cording to the Parallels, bad written the Hiſtory of 
Italy. Why are not the names of. ſo many graye 
Hiſtorians to be found with thoſe of the Greek au - 
thors, who, before Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, had 
_ the ſame ſubject that he undertakes. to treat 
of? for in the firſt book of his Antiquities, he is 
at great pains to give us an account of them all, 
The anſwer is eaſy, if we form a true idea of the 
lying diſpoſition, of the Greeks, ho lived in the 
latter times of the Roman republic. Agatharcides 
of Samos, relates the hiſtory of Ageſilaus, brother 
of Themiſtocles, who puniſhed himſelf by burning 
his hand for a miſtake he had made in killing Mar- 
donius, a lord of the court of Xerxes, . inſtead of 
the prince himſelf, whom he wanted to ſacrifice to 
the liberty of his country. What can more reſem- 
ble the hiſtory of Scevola? Nothing indeed comes 
nearer to it. Accordingly, the Hiſtorian, on whoſe 
credit that heroic action is related to us, lived in the 
434 or 435th year of Rome, long aſter Fabius and 
Cincius, under Ptolomy Philometor. But why 
may we not . boldly ſpeak. out? Tes indeed, this 


very circuraſtance ſhews evidently, that the Author 


of the Parallels has copied the Romans. | Let us 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazled by falle quotations 
of authors unknown to all antiquity. Agatharcides 
of Samos, is a meer forged name,. produced to give 
ſome credit to the moſt abſurd, ill - contrived, and 
. ſtory that ever was. In reality, Hero- 
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dotus, in the gth book of his Hiſtory, Alete the 
death of Mardonius, and he ſays he was flain i in a 
battle in the midſt of his troops. Thoſe who ſinte 
Herodotus have ſpoken of that general, after relat- 
ing chat Xerxes upon being unſucceſsful in his expe- 
dition to Europe had fled back to Aſia, add, that 
he left Mardonius with a numerous apy in Greece, 
and that that general fell in battle. This eite 
cumſtance was fo certain and ſo generally known, 
that the marbles of Paros have taken it for one of 
. thoſe remarkable epochs, to which it is uſual to te· 
fer many other tranſaCtions of leſs note. A | 
we had not ſo many vouchers of the truth of that 
account, and there were not ſo many proofs: of the 
notoriety of that event, the ſingle teſtimony of He- 
rodotus, a cotemporary hiſtorian, is ſuperior to ever 
thing elſe. The writer of the Parallels then could 
not be ignorant of the kind of death by which Mar- 
donius was cut off; and how could any other Greek 
be ignorant of an event of ſo great importance 0 
Greece, which intereſted the whole nation, and was 
the famous epoch of its deliverance, and of the ſe- 
curity of its liberty. It is impoſſible not to know 
the truth of thoſe remarkable tranſactions, which 
are in a manner the capital points in the revolution 
of human affairs, to which the fate of ſtates wis 
attached, and the conſequences of which were a 
change in the face of the whole affairs of a _ 
extenſive country, e 
It often happens that aun eng paris of 
even intereſting circumſtances accompanying il. 
luſtrious events, eſcape the curioſity and the moſt 
| Caſe- 
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careful e enquiries' of hiſtoriars7 "The whole" parti 


culars are almoſt weve Folly" Ap bur che moſt. 


by the vanity of "thoſe who relate them, and the 
credulity of thoſe who hear them. The knowlege 


and memory of thoſe principal facts, ſtripped | oe 


| prefume to ſay, unalterable. Can it be denied; 
* the flight of Xerxes, and his return to Aſia, 


left the command ef his troops, are not of the 


the Parallels then was perfectiy vell informed con- 


know them, once more either on account of their 
great importance, or by the uniformity of the tra- 


celebrated Hiſtorians. If therefore, he has related 


ation of Ageſilaus, clo-. ged with ſo many particu- 


thinking himſelf intereſted in oppoſing, for the ho- 


the chief Roman heroes. In a word, it is à glaring 
proof of his inſincerity, which ought to make him loſe 
al credit, He is a romancer, Crimine ab uit diſce 
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their unneceſſary circumſtances, are immortal, and 
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and the death of Mardonius alfo, to Who he had 
number of thoſe principal events? The Author of 
ceing them: it was impoſfible for him not to 
dition that prevailed in regard to them; or laſtly, 
on account of the evidence of the moſt antient and 
thoſe facts in a manner in which they never exiſted, 
notwithſtanding his true knowlege of them, we may 
conclude that the account he has given us of the 


larities, is the pure ect of his love for falſehood, 
of his jealouſy. of the Romans, and of his vainly - 


nour of the Greeks, their ſplendid deeds to thoſe of 


onnes. The Author of the Parallels has therefore 
bor- 
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| borrowed from the Romans. To cloak his ſhans 
 Ikewiſe,. and conceal the knowlege of ts ve 
he appeals to the evidence not of Agatharcides 
— — 
who never eriſted. ” =. 


time appeared Calliſthenes, bee = 
Phrygia prince Anchurus, no leſs pious than (the 
Roman Curtius, voluntarily threw himſelf into x 
Sulph which inſtantly cloſed itſelf. .. 
1. Nothing has more the air af a Fable, input 
N of the ſtory of the Roman Curtim 
The pretended Calliſthenes adds, that; ap altar ws 
raiſed; in the place where the gulph formerly u; 
that this altar, at a certain time of the year, was of 
ſtone, and at another it was of itſelf;;changed-int 
an altar of gold. The moſt ſunple of che tuo xc 
counts is that of the Roman Hiſtoriaus; it is ab 
the only true one, it is the original, it is the moſt 
antient; thoſe additions ate only alterations of the 
truth. Whatever diſtruſt we may have of the R 
man writers, I cannot conceive how they can be m 
priated the tranſactions of a foreign hiſtory. and 
that upon the authority of ſuch. a writer as this pre- 
tended Calliſthenes. Can one really believe that 
Livy, for example, or other authors, ever conſult 
ed the Book of the Melamorpbiſes of Callifihenes! 
For ſuch is the title of his Work. That parador 
would be even more furprifing than the opinion 


een retired of he ill of the four 
firſk ages of Bose, n 1d uh rr ll ond 80 
a. This Oalliſthenes 16 -nivſt; probably..-Gallif 
- thenes the Sybarite, quoted in the book de Hu- 
ninibus, which ſeems to be the work of the ſame 
author who wrote the Parallels. It is ſo modern, 


known or named it. #1 ait! 128780 

Hann, age Sind<dont.agt een 
hiſtory of the Horatii and Curiatii, in the action of 
the Tegeates and Pheneuns in Arcadia, who, 


and three Tegeates ? The action is related by De- 
maratus, A oO; pee 9 
cadis. | - Is K 1 HJ 

eee lv er 
of fo many Greek authors whoſe writings have 
rached us, not one, excepting Demararus, other- 
wiſe very little known, has tranſmitted to us that 


F & 


Beſides, the Greeks are ſo bagenious, and fo attentive 
to improve every thing that might add to the gloty 
of their nation, ſo zealous: in making the beſt of 
every thing that might give them à ſuperiority; to 


3 


omitted to publiſh wich their uſual pomp, the il- 
they had khown it beſore that of tie A orati and 
Curiatii, We may judge 
done by the Greeks, who were mote fond of: the 
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that no author of eee 


when at war with each other, committed their 
fur to the valour of ſit perſons, chrer -Phencans, | 


iluſtrious ation of the Tegeares and: Pheneans? 


others, that we can hardly believe they would have 
luſtrious action of che Tegeates and Pheneans, if 
what would have been 
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embelliſhments of hiſtory than” of the — 
by what has been done by the Romans, who had! 


greater taſte ſor the ſimplicity of truth. They hare 
not in engt n R 
ratii. 5 \ 
5. What i it that e Dew 

— ? He is, they ſay, named by Apolladorys 
as an antient Hiſtorian. The quotation is falſe: 
Apollodorus ſpeaks indeed of Demaretus; but” he 
makes no mention of Demaratus. The tent of the 
editions of Commelin, de Tanneguy, le Fevre, and 
of that of Gale, has conſtantly Demaretus. There 
no variance in the Manuſcripts in regard to che name 
of that author; and among the different reading 
which the Abbe Sevin has collected concerning 
the library of Apollodorus, none authoriſes the dl. 
tefation which they want to make of the name of 
Demaretus into that of Demaratus. Beſides, thok 
who change it, ought to conſider, whether upon 
the evidence of ſuch an obſcure writer, and upon 
ſuch an ill grounded conjecture, they would bare 
us call in queſtion the een ua 
of - antiquity. _ - „„ Deo 

I have thus far, I chink; protege Folly yo 
that all the Hiſtorians, whoſe authority t 
been examining, are certainly poſterior to the ht 
hiſtorical monuments of the Romans. «Secondly, 
that to judge by the rules of juſt criticiſm, they ar 
all even poſterior to the moſt antient Writer of 
Rome; from whence it follows, in the Third place 
that if thoſe deſpicable writers are . 
ven 
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books w 


bulous 


des have borrowed" from 
trious actions with which they have 
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Neu Critical Bfſoys wen the Fidelity o f Riley 
By M. de Pouilly. Mem. of Lit. Tom. 6. 


E ſeldom get rid of one error, but by oy 

ing an oppolite one; this maxim which i; 
true in Morality, is ſtill more fo in Criticiſm : ir 

we afraid to grant to Fables that "credit which FT 

do not deſerve; in like manner we ſometimes all 
refuſe it to the moſt certain facts. We look upon 
hiſtory only as an aſſemblage of truths and wn 
hoods, ſo intimately connected, that they cannot he 

| ſeparated, Has the Hiſtorian not been 
concerned in the events which he relates, we ful- 
pect that he is but ill-informed ; has he been cou. 
cerned, we accuſe him of being partial. On the 
other hand, there are men, who fearing to refuſe u 
hiſtorical truths the tribute which is due to then, 
give it alſo to all the Fables which have affumet 

that name: they, and the Hiſtorian who deceive 
them, ſeem to underſtand each other; Mflattening 
themſelves more by believing that they know, than 
by acknowleging that they are ignorant, they 
think they extend their knowlege, in proportion 4 
they precipitate their judgments or hs. ther 
errors. 


Let us ſhun thoſe oppoſite extremes; let us x: 
knowlege that in a the falſe is * 
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neee $4) we 
wich che tie; but that there are marks by which” 


vellous, intereſt,” 
a manner, p ſountuins, from whence falſe. 


hood flows,” If I may be allowed to ſay fo, in large 
freams through the annals of every-fintion." There 
are Hiſtorians who take delight in heighrening their 


=» narrations with the tharvellous, as if they ſhared 
dot with the falſe wonders they relate, in the admiration = 
ch i which they taiſe in the mind of the credulous reader; = 
dere ate others, bo, prompted by intereſt. work = 
| the upon facts, as the architect works upon ones; they 
s al — the, and form and faſhion 


ris not impoſſible bur clouds of witneſſts may then 


ot be 
onall party, like thoſe epidemical vertigo's celebrated is 
e ſil hiſtory, often takes poſſeſſion of a whole body, of a 


e age, to the eyes afi.a whole multizude, de ab- 
uſe i jects that are favourable to: their intereſts, it will di 
them Wl miniſh thoſe that . bonetimes ijt 
ce Re ud Whdbat E ain Sabie 
tering ber of thoſe lying Hiſtorians may be, it mnuſt be 
, than confeſt, that ſome, in every age, have eleaped the 


general contagion, and have thought it more glo- 


they lived in, than to defaine their enemies by det, 
or dazzle their readers by falſe wonders. [Bur'if we 
are even conſtrained to draw the knowlege of « 


they may be diſtinguiſhed. -The' love of the mar > 
vanity; the: ſpirit of -parey, are in 


them to their Icking. H thoſe intereſts are general, 
give evidence in favour of falſchood, The ſpirit of 


| whole people ; and ſuch is ita magical virme, it will =» 


nous to leave to poſterity 4 juſt picture af che age 


ranſftion from partial Hiſtorians, if theit party, 
* 


 narrations and the. truth, will, appear id pig 0 


upon us, or may have been themſelvesdeceivedy there 
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them, I ſay more, that writers of the, 
party uſually deſerve ſome. credit in thoſe 300 
that were too public go. be diſguiſed, or not inte. 
ing enough to be altered ; laſtly, when a writer 
has done nothing elſe but collect tiaditions, 
popular reports, it is oſten not impoflible to refalye | 
| what he relates, and to ſeparate the certaiti/or the 
probable, {ram the kee „ 

I no proceed to explain at large i die 
mies of Oriviciſen, after which I ſhalf Fun over the 
Annals of the moſt: celebrated nations d Tenth | 
— the hiſtorical monuments, the traditions warthy'of 
"regard, and thoſe that are ſuſpicious or huet 
A fact, to merit our belief, whether it be ee 
by hiſtory or by tradition, ought not to Sch 
What we learn by our on obſervatiom: W © 
certain, that we ſhould not wiſh to deceive dum 
but that others may have had'a deſign of 'inipoling * 


fore we ought rather to depend upon dur on d 
rience, than blindly follow the pretended experience of 
another. But ſhall we doubt of all ſuch actions asdo | 
not reſemble thoſe which we ourſelves could atteſt? 
_ certainly. Ignorance, the mother of the wot 
ſuperſtitious credulity, would in that caſe becgte 
the mother of the moſt unreaſonable-intredulity. 
We ſhonld imitate that king of Siam, who accuſed. 
che Dutch ambaſſador of affirming 4 falſehood, 
vhen ee W 


in 
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in winter became 4 ſolid” body. — 
never ſeen ice, and thought he ought to deny that 


to be a fact of Which be had never known an in- 


| tance. But why did he nt türn his eyes tothe 


mountains of Pegu, Ava, and Laos? He would 
have ſeen them quite covered with ſnow, and he 
ought to have concluded, that if in the hotteſt coun- 
tries, the cold hardens the water ro ſuch a degree, 
as to turn it into ſnow, it might in countries more 


diſtant from the ſin Lateſt 70 bs to turn it into 


ice. The ſame prince laughed at the miracles of 
Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe he had never ſeen ſuch actions. 
But God, who gave to men the law of nature; wh 

may not he, upon Jing it disfigured by atheiſm i | 
ſome, and by ſuperſtition in others, - publiſh- it anew, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, and ſeal” it by 
prodigies. Let us then acknowlege, that to a fact's 
being probable conſidered in itſelf, it is not necef- 


ſary that we ſhould have ſeen inſtances of it, but 


that it is enough we know of cauſes capable of pro- 
ducing it, It we know no fuch cauſes, but ate not 
certain but that there may be ſuch, the fact then 
conſidered in itſelf is improbable, and it cannot be- 
come credible but when it borrows more of proba 


bility from the witneſs who relates it, than it has f 


improbability in irſelf. Aventin relates, upon the 
faith of one Conrad, who affirms himſelf to have 


been an eye- witneſs, that in the year 1348, after a 


great earthquake, fifty peaſants were with their flocks 
changed into ſtatues of ſalt. The improbability 
which this fact has in itſelf, is not over-balanced by 
the little probability that 1 it Dorrows from an obſcure - 
Vol. I. M | and 
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162 T HE PHILOLOGISAIL 
and unknown evidener ; but the caſe is not the.ſame | 
in regard to ſome other ſingular facts. For exam. 
ple, Sayanarola confeſſed at his trial that he was nct 
inſpired ; one, however, cannot help believing that 
many of his predictions were verified by the event 
in very particular circumſtances. This is a fact a- 
teſted by Guichardini, Lib. 3. by Philip de Co- 
mines, Lib. 8. by Burchard, and by many. other 
cotemporary hiſtorians, who could not all be de. 
ceived as to a fact of ſo public a nature, and who 
cannot be ſuppaſed to have ated in n in de 
ceiving us. 4 
The following i is another example ps Coil 
Nicetas, in his hiſtory of the emperor. Alexis Duca 
Chap. 2. relates, that at the ge of Conſtantino- 
ple, one ſingle Frank put to flight an army of 
Greeks. However improbable this fact may be in 
itſelf, it is ſtill leſs probable that a Greek ſhould 
have invented it. Let us not then call it in queſtion; 
rather let us learn from thence the effect of terror * 
and the force of imagination. Along with that 
Frank marched an army of phantoms; In order to 
a fact's being believed, it is not enough,/that,'conſ- 
dered in itſelf, it be probable, it muſt alſo be acteſtedby 
an authentic hiſtory, or by a reſpectable tradition. 
Hiſtory is the relation of a fact, tranſmitted to 
us by thoſe, who, we know, were eye · witneſſes af 
it. From this definition it reſults that, in order 'to 
a hiſtory's being authentic, either its author, ot 4 
leaſt, he from whoſe memoirs it is compoſed, mull 
have been cotemporary with the events he relates; 
muſt have had an opportunity of procuring juſt in 
xelligence3 
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NMS KD LANA 163 
telligence and that there be no renſom to ſnſpect ei- 
ther his fidelity or eactneſs. iii ba nors 
But how ſhalbwe know whetheranthiftory which 
bears the name of an antient, is not the work a 
modern? Of this we have an abſolute proof when 
we find that hiſtory cited by antient writers. For 
example, it eannot be doubted, but the goſpels and 
epiſtles of the apoſtles were publiſhed in the fit | 
apes of the church. St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. _ 
Juſtin, St. Irenæus, quote them in an hundred g 
places, as WY TA: he Nm js ng 
whole church. | 

But perhaps it n faid, Who will aflure us 
that St. Juſtin and St. Irenæus themſelves lived in the 
firſt ages of the church? This we may learn from 
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5 


af the writers of the third and fourth ages, and ſo LJ 90 
e in from age to age, till at length we come down to 


the writers who have lived with men whom we our- 
ſelves have ſeen, Let us not confound this chain 
of evidences with thoſe who tranſmit traditions to 
us. Thoſe evidences atteſt what they themſelves 
actually knew; thoſe who tranſmit traditions relate 
only what they have not ſeen. But there are antient 
hiſtorians whom we do not find quoted by the wri- 
ters of the following age; ſhall we believe them 
forged ? No certainly; ſuch forgeries are falſehoods a 
ſo very long and fo laborious, that it is not proba- 1 
ble any one would compoſe them, without having 
ſome great and particular intereſt which always diſ- 

covers itſelf by the very nature of the work. In 

order to believe therefore, that a work belongs to 

him whoſe name it bears, it is enough that there 1 
M 2 6 was 
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was poſſibility of its eſcaping the knowlege af 


COT 


thoſe who might have had an occaſion 'of quoting 


it ; that beſides, we diſcover in it the character of 


the author to whom it is attributed ; laſtiy, thut 
ve ſec no intereſt that could tempt him to forget. 
Il know ſome learned men who-ſuſpett of forgery 
the books of Zoroaſter, preſerved hy the Guebres, 
and of which we have an abridgment in the Sadder, 


It is true, they are not quoted by any antient whom 


ve know; but it is not to be wondered that being 


written in a language unknown ta the Greeks, they 
entirely eſcaped their notice; beſides, they ſeem to 


me to bear ſtrong marks of the character af the 
legiſlator to 


W they are attributed, and 1-do 
not perceive {6 en foundation we can aui 
them to any other beſides Zoroaſter. 
If a work has not been quoted hy the e 
raries of him whoſe name it bears, if we do not 


even perceive in it his character, and if ſome rei 
or apparent intereſt ſeems to have been purſued in 


its forgery, in thoſe caſes we ought to ſuſpect its 
authenticity. For example, Artapan, and ſome 
other writers, quoted by Joſephus, Euſebius, and 
Syncellus, do not at all bear the character of Px 
gans, and the ſame intereſt prompted to forgę then 


as to forge Ariſteus and the Sybils. All thoſe dit- 
ferent works then appear to have flowed ſrom the 


ſame ſource; for why ſhould we not conſeſs it. 
Some Jews and Chriſtians, to ſupport the truth by 
falſe evidences, have publiſhed under pagan names, 
books favourable to religion. In ſo doing they in ſome 


manner imitated the hiſtorians of Alexander, by 
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flled with falſe: wonders the life of that conqueror, 
2s though it had not contained a ſufficient number 
of true ones. Tis of little conſequence that an 
hiſtorian has lived in the time when the events which 
he relates happened, -unleſs he has had opportunities 
of being juſtly informed concerning them, Let us 
therefore diſtruſt thoſe writers, who, . without leav- 
ing their ſtudy, aſſiſt at all the councils of the dif- 
ferent princes, -are confidants in their moſt ſecret 
deſigns, and equally informed of what paſſes in the 
oppoſite parties. I ſay more, let us diſtruſt thoſe 
hiſtorians, who in the courſe of a long hiſtory, which 


2 


in 


my 
S. 


FSA 


= 
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duct of Fra. Paolo, who, regulating himſelf by the 
materials actually in his poſſeſſion, gives us ſome - 
times a connected hiſtory, at other times Eupen 
memoirs, Hift. Trid. Concil. I. 7. init. 


An hiſtorian ought not only to be well. informed, 
but alſo to be ſincere and accurate. To diſcover 
whether he is ſo or not, let us conſider his hiſtory 
in itſelf ; let us take notice of the character it had 
a the time when it was in every one's power to 
judge of it; laſtly, let us compare it with thoſe 
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FE 


them hiſtories and monuments that treat of the ſame 
dit. tanſaftions, It is with ſincerity 1 in the compoſition 
1 the of an hiſtory as with probity in the commerce of 
s it, life; it is difficult. for them to conceal themſelves 
th by where they exiſt, or to ſhew themſelves where they 
uncs, WH co not exiſt. Does not an hiſtorian conceal his 
ſome faults or thoſe of his party ? Loes he not overlook 
who the virtues of his enemies ? Does he not, by relating 
filled BH fngular and marvellous actions, ſeek to raiſe an 
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has an extenſive object, do not imitate the wiſe con- z 
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166 THE PHILOLOGICAL. 
admiration of his work, which might kfd open 


himſelf ? We ought 1 in theſe caſes to judge chat be is 
ſincere, becaule it is the charaQter of che greateſt pan 
of men not to leſſen themſelves by falſchoods, unleſ 
with a view of reaping advantage therefrom; We may 
conclude alſo, that an hiſtorian is accurate if with 
the balance always in his hands, he weighs the vz- 
lue of the different evidences upon which he depends, 
and if he carefully diſtinguiſhes the certain from the 


probable, the probable from the nn I 
uncertain from the falſe. 


Is there any, who upon * Polybiuy/ of 
chancellor Clarendon, can doubt of their 'fincerity 
and accuracy? The caſe is not the ſame with al 
hiſtorians. For example, do we not perceive in the 
fragments of Cteſias, a fixed deſign of offering'to 
his reader deſcriptions that might aſtoniſh him? 
If we believe his accounts, there are in the Indies 
animals called Marticheras; which have the face of 
a man, and a tail which ſerves them both for a boy 
and a quiver; the darts with which their tall s 
armed reſemble thoſe murdering arrows which ſerve 
inſtead of feathers to that bird of Mars celebrated 
by the Poets. The animal darts them to the dif 
tance of an hundred paces, to pierce the-perſon who 
is ſo raſh as to threaten it. When its quiver begins to 
be exhauſted, it forges new arms, In the Indies, the 
men are not quite ſo extraordinary. as the animal; 
fome of them, however, have eight fingers on 
each hand, and as many toes on each foot ; and 
a part of the king's guard conſiſted of a body d 
2 archers, which. was _ compoſed of that 
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rick kind of men. It is not upon the credit 

of popular reports that Cteffas relates theſe wonders. 
He himſclf had ſeen a Marticbora at the court of 
the king of Perſia; and beſides, what he relates is 
not near ſo wonderful as many other things that he 
had ſeen, but which he ſuppreſſes from a deference 
to the incredulity of his reader. Does not a writer 
who thus wants to ſport with our credulity, deſerve 
to be puniſhed, that is to ſay, not to be believed in 
any of the wonders he relates ? 


A ſecond method to judge of the a n 
Hiſtorian, is to conſider the character that was form- 
ed of him at a time when there was more oppor- 
tunities of judging of it than there is at preſent. 
For example, Thucydides has been credited in every 
age; why ſhould not we believe him at preſent? 
Tis true, ſome anonymous writers quoted by Jo- 
ſephus accuſe him of infincerity ; but can the judg- 
ment of thoſe obſcure writers overbalance that of all | 
antiquity.? The greateſt part of readers look upon 
Davila as a writer more entertaining than ſincere. 
We naturally diſtruſt an Hiſtorian, who, though 
he had himſelf very little concern in public affairs, 


is every where aiming to draw aſide the curtain that 


conceals their moſt ſeeret ſprings. We have, how- 
ever, a good voucher for his fidelity in the duke of 
Epernon, who, of all men, was one who could beſt 
Judge of it. He had ſeen the civil wars kindled and ex- 
tinguiſhed ; he himſelf had been one of the principal 
actors in thoſe bloody tragedies. He acknowleged 
that Davila had drawn a fat picture of them, and 
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that he had often given a very, true account of the 
moſt ſecret motives of affairs. ., The Duke of Eper- 
non was ſo much the more 1 25 be believed on this 
point, as he complained chat Davila, .had not. fully 
done him juſtice, that is to ſay, had not praiſed. 
him enough. We learn thoſe particulars from Gi. 

' rard, who upon, the publication of Davila's, hiſtory, 
read it with that Duke. | Nay ry 

But let us prove the truth of a hiſtory . 
tereſting than that of Davila. The goſpels and the 
epiſtles of the apoſtles were publiſhed even in the 
very age of the apoſtles; they have been received 
with z profound reſpect by all Chriſtians ; and the" 
truth of the facts they contain, was even then ac- 
3 by the Jews and the Pagans. We have | 

*tis true, the formal aſſent of the Jews and 

: Pag of the time of Jeſus Chtift ; ; but we 
have that of Celſus, of Hierocles, of Julian, and 
of the authors of the Talmud ; but if the Jews 
and Pagans of the firſt age had denied the miracks 
of Jeſus Chriſt, they would have tranſmitted their 
incredulity to their deſcendants. We often ſee whole 

| bodies of men adopt traditions to the prejudice of 

1 truth, provided they are favourable to their intereſts; 
but we never ſee any, who, to the prejudice of their. 
intereſts, rejtct acknowleged truths, to receive fables 
irom the hands of their enemies. There is not then, 

a fact more certain than this; Jeſus Chriſt perform- 
ed miracles ; they were believed by all thoſe>who.. 
had an * W of judging of them, even * 
thoſe wio had an intereſt in n denying 1 them. 
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The fame printigh which ought to determine, us 
o give credit to t thoſe Hiſtorians who were believed in 
their own age, ought to put us on our guard againſt 
thoſe whoſe fidelity was ſuſpected by their cotem- 
poraries. | May be allowed to rank Herodotus and 
Cteſias in the claſs of theſe laſt. Thucydides, i in the 
beginning of his hiſtory, complains of the inſin- 
cerity of the hiſtorians who. had written before him. 
Lucian, and the ſcholiaſt of Fhucydides aſſure us, 
tat Thucydides means Herodotus in that paſſage; 
and indeed we can hardly help believing them in this, 
3 ve meet with that in Herodotus which Thucydides 
fnds fault with in the hiſtpries of which he ſpeaks. 
Cteſias, excerp. Perſ. Manetho, Joſephus cont. 
Appion, J. 1. p. 1039. Cicero, de Leg. u. 10. 
Strabo, p. 42, and 507. Plutarch, p. 852. Har- 
pocration, aud Suid. p. 337. all aſſure us, that 
the father of hiſtory gave birth to many fables. 
Accordingly Lucian, in his; journey through Hell, 
fins him among thoſe who were puniſhed for hav-. 
ng impoſed upon poſterity. Do not let us think, 
however, that the work of that Hiſtorian is a mere 
collection of fictions. There ate monuments ſtill 
fubliſting in Egypt which agree with what he re- 
lates; and if he has ſometimes added ornaments to 
ruth, when he thought her not very engaging, he 
ia likewiſe not diſdainfully rejected her, when ſhe 
lemed to have attrattive charms. k 
The authority of Cteſias, in my opinion, is much . 
inferior to that of Herodotus, That has been. al · 
dy proved by very learned men z and to the au- 
Falities ee by them I ſhall add two others. 
Theo- 
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Theopompus and Strabo aſſure ts, er Offi 
filled all his works with fübles. 

The Hiſtorians of Alexander follow the f 
of Cteſias; and Strabo declares, tar they had often 
taken advantage” of the diſtance of 885 to impoſe 
upon poſterity. * 

Another 8 to judge of the fincarley and ac- 

curacy of an Hiſtorian is to compare him with other 

HFHiſtorians who have ſpoken of the ſame facts; if 

be agrees with them without our having any reaſon 

to ſuſpect a colluſion, Wy but truth ould form 
this agreement, 

The Phenician Hiſtorians pole much of Hin 
and of his connections with Solomon; they men- 
tioned the duration of his reign, and that of the 
reign of his ſucceſſors. We have a fragment of 
Menander of Epheſus, containing the Chronological 
computation which he had drawn from the hiſtories 
of Tyre. Now from Hiram, the cotempotary of Da- 
vid, to Ithobaal, the father in law of Achab, the hil- 
tory of Phenicia reckoned 115 years; and the bi- 
tory of the kings of Judah reckons alſo preciſely 
115 years from the 32d year of king David to the 
reign of Achab. This perfect agreement between 
Hiſtorians of different nations, without doubt * 
| fies their fidelity. 

If Hiſtorians of equal authority do not age 
among themſelves, we ought then to doubt of thoſe 
facts about which they diſagree ; but let us believe 
thoſe upon which they agree, if we have no reaſon 
to ſuſpect them of copying each other. It is upon 
this principle, that Arrian undertakes to ſhew that 
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a3 WE of Alexander, there are fame: facts 
: certain, and many ungertzin. But if an, Hiſtorian. 
is proved miſtaken in ſome patt of his hiſtory hx 
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rity much ſuperior to his, he not only does not. de- 
{erve belief as to thoſe facts, but beſides; all thoſe of 
's be hme nature, and which-are only vouched by his. 
er teſtimony, become uncertain, Diodorus, for exam - 
it WY plc, gives us a liſt of the Archons of Athens, in 
on 

m 


which we do not find the names of Muneſiphilus, 

Neocles, Demonicus, and ſeveral other Athenians, 

who, tis certain, exerciſed that magiſtracy in the 
m time of Demoſthenes, but others are inſerted in their 
n. place. Lyſias ſpeaks alſo of an Archon of his time 
named Eteficles : Diodorus places him in the ſecond 
year of the 111th n. ang an was Send 
in the 100th. 

That Hiſtorian MIN the Fa liberty "with 70 
magiſtrates of Rome as with thoſe of Athens, and 
he aſſigns the conſulſhip as he thinks proper, con- 
trary to the, authority of hiſtorical monuments. 
What idea ought we then to have of his eriticiſm, 
or his accuracy? And have the many learned men 
vho have founded their chronology upon his cal- 
culations ſupported it upon ſolid foundations? Let 
vs now proceed to the rules which criticiſm preſcribes 
to us in the examination of the authenticity . 
ditions, 

Tradition is a popular report, of adich the origi- 
nal ſource is not known. It is the relation of a fact 
tranſmitted co us by a ſucceſſion of men, the firlt.of 
whom eſcape all out enquiries :-It is a chain, rem 
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authentic monuments, or hy evidencey of an ar 
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of which we hold, and the other is loſt in tbe abyg 
of times paſt. - By theſe definitions we may per. 
ceive the eſſential difference between Hiſtory and 
Tradition. We may judge of an hiſtorical relation 
by the character of its author z but we can 
judge of a tradition by its antiquity, by its extent, 
and by the nature of tke teanſattion: _ we 
cludes. 

The WR «rk a tradition, or its finall' extent 
prove its falſehood, when the fact is antient, or 
when tlie memory of it ſhould have been preſerved 
among many people. But the antiquity and extent 
of a tradition are not ſufficient to prove the truth of 
it. We may even ſay of hiſtorical opinions, 
what the Naturaliſts ſay of heavy bodies; by avg- 
menting their bulk without adding new matter, 
we do not increaſe their weight. An hiſtorical opi- 
nion ſpreads among different nations, and is trunſ 
mitted to the remoteſt ages, without acquiring an 
authority ſuperior to that which it had at firſt,” All 
that reſults from this, is, that the people who 
adopted it had no particular tradition chat Was den- 


trary to it. 

'Tis confeſſed, that an antient and 8 tra- 
dition, which relates to a ſecret tranſaction, may be 
falſe; but as to a public tranſaction it will be faid, 
how is it poſſible to impoſe upon à whole nation? 
Of all the individuals that compoſe it, will none per. 
ceive the impoſture; and if a ſingle perſon perceives 
it, will not the whole nation be forthwith put upon 
their guard | ?.”'To' : reaſon in this manner would 


ſhew great ignorance of the human heart. 80 
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Alte the truth with infinite ardour, th when it. 
eludes our purſuit; we: willingly conſent that fables 
ſhould aſſume the appearance of it to our eyes, flat- 
tering eee eee ren | 


he dec af dmr ende Sn ens | 

If thoſe fables favour not only the anger of a 
nation, bur alſo its vanity, its malignity, or its pre- 
judices, they may depend upon the moſt favourable 

reception ; and though they contain the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities, they will be overlooked. - Let us prove 
theſe important propoſitions by inconteſtible facts. 
If we, for example, form the hiſtory of the Jews - 
upon the traditions that prevailed among the Greeks, 
we ſhall believe that Moſes was the ſon of Joſeph 
and Aaron, Juſtin, 1. 36. that Joſeph conducted 
the Jews when they went out of Egypt, Cberem. 
aud Joſeph. p. 1075. that Moſes built Jeruſalem, 
and the Temple of God, Died. Sic. p. 902. that 
Aaron was king of the Jews; and that after his 
time, the prieſthood and the royalty had been always 
united in the ſame perſon, Juſtin. ibid. that in the 
ſanctuary of the temple, the ſtatue of Moſes was 
placed fitting upon an aſs, Diod. ib. that the 
head of that animal was an object of religious wor- 
ſhip among the Jews, Tacit. hiſt. I. 5. Apio ap. Jo- 
/pb. p. 1065. Suid. upon the word Judas; Pluterch 
in Sympoſ. Laſtly, that their God was nothing elſe 
than the Heaven; that is to ſay, that part of the 
world that ſurrounds the earth, Strabo, l. 16. Pp. 760. 
Died. l. 40. ap. Phot. p. 1153. 

We ſhall fall into the ſame abſurdities if we form 
the hiſtory of the Greeks upon the traditions of the 
Jews or Arabians. But a nation, perhaps, does 

3 not 
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nor deſetve ſo much credit ih the hiſtory'of he- 
nation, mne 
ſory view of the Among 
the moſt celebrated people, concerning tranſufia, 
in which they were much mote intereſted- 
The Talmud contains thoſe of the Jews. ; here 
how many puerilities has nat a bold fuperſtinn 
tared to attribute to God hinaſelf? : 
Thoſe of the Sabians were not a whit-leſs abſud 
— thoſe of the Jews. They aſfirmed, that Adam 
had preached up the worſſiip of the moon, and tha 
he had written ſacred books of which chen ſaid they 
were the depoſitaries. The Mahometans, by thei 
traditions, prove that Mahomet wrought an inf. 
Nite number of miracles, although he himſelf ac- 
. knowleges in ſeveral p of his Coran: that he 
never wrought an 7. WES 2 
' It len exadition'among-ohe A that thei 
kings are deſcended from Menchelic, the fon of So- 
lomon and the queen of Sheba. That young 


prince was educated at Jeruſalem, under the eyes of BN |. 
his father; but made a bad return for the care taken WY .. 
of him: he ſtole the ark of the covenant, and 0 
r le 
bis own kingdom. ti 
Laſtly, among Chriſtians, how many pen m- 0 
ditions, relating to public tranſactions, have bern 
proved to be falſe by modern critics. ql 
Let us not, however, confound theſe kiftorica af 
traditions with thoſe that have preſerved the faith hi 
committed in truſt to them: The depoſitaries of 8 


the one only deliver to us what they have not ſeen; 


the depoſitaries of the other atteſt a * of which 
they 
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3 are evidences... The Divine, 80 ht Wh = 
Jiion that our articles of faith have always been 
relieved by all the different parts of the. catholic 


church, produces the writers of every place and 


every age, who like ſo many cotemporary hiſtorians, 
inform us of the opinion. of #6 church, o which 
they themſelves were a part. rid | 
If traditions, -in.; Which a ar eg inceraſt | 
themſelves - on account of religion, are. ſometimes 
diſcovered to be falſe, ought not the others alſo to 
become ſuſpected? Let us judge of this by the 
hiſtory which moſt people have given of, their ori- 
gin, Troy was the common ſtock of che French, 
Engliſh, Germans, Lorrainers, Italiana, and Turks. 
That famous city, like thoſe grains that are only 
conſumed in the boſom of the earth, in order to 
multiply, had been ruined only that it might give 
birth to almoſt all the nations of Europe. There 
ue ſome, however, who have diſdained to draw 
their origin from Troy. The Scots, for example, 


ue choſen the Greeks for their anceſtors, They 


ae deſcended from Gathelus the ſon of Argus, or 
of Cecrops, Who was in Egypt in the time of Mo- 
ſts, and who ſucceeded him as general of the Egyp- 
tan armies. He married Scota the king's daugh- 

ter, and from her the Scots derive their name. 
The nobility of the Iriſh is of ſtill greater anti- 
dug than that of the Scots. Three hundred. years 
iter the deluge, Partholanus landed in Ireland with 
lis family. He there found giants, and fought 
igainſt them with ſucceſs. A-contagious diſtemper 
bon revenged the conquered, : and deſtroyed the 
I whole 


Kay, 
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"whole: family of Partholanus ; Ruanus' alone 

ed, and lived to the time of St. Patrick, that is 

ſeveral thobſand years, bane vas — — * th 
holy biſhop. 

If any caticiing are Faithful We of hiſto 
Ical truths, they are doubtleſs thoſe which have a Nh. 
tion to feſtivals, to buildings, or las; but even the 
are ſometimes ſuſpicious. Thoſe who have ſucceeded 

in deceiving a whole nation, have ſometimes mad: 
the public monuments accomplices in "their lie. 
Let us, for example, throw our eyes upon antien 
i Greece, we ſhall ſee near Thebes, the place where 
the Dragon's teeth, that were ſown in the eanh, 
- were changed into men. They will ſhew us at Dt). 
phos the ſtone which Saturn devoured inſtead of 
Jupiter. We ſhall ſee at Trezene, at leaſt ſo it vn 
believed in the time of Pauſanias, a myrtle, the 
leaves of which were quite pierced, and were a mo- 
nument of the deſpair of Phædra, who being nei 
ther able to cure herſelf of her -inceſtuous lore, 
nor yet to look upon it without horror, | ſeemed 
to wiſh that all the beings around her ſhould fym- 
pathiſe with her pain. Ar Trezene likewiſe, a club 
of olive-wood planted by Hercules became an oi. 
tree, which was covered with flowers and fruits n 
the time of Pauſanias. We ſee much ſuch anothe! 
miracle at Smyrna; the ſtaff uſed. by St. Polycar 
planted in the earth becomes a cherry tree, which 
' flouriſhes to this day. Thus the ſame” fables pre. 
vail in different places under different names. Thc 
Argians had the tomb of Dejanira in their territory; 


while at the ſame time it was ſhewn near Heraclea. 
Ther 
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There they likewiſe ſhewed the Palladium, which 
td have in Rome, and alſo in many 
other cities of Italy. At Lacedemon was to be ſeen 
the ſtatue of Diana, which Iphigenia and Oreſtes 
brought off from Tauris; yet the inhabitarts of 
Laodicea in Syria affirmed that it was depoſited 
with them. In Elis was a temple which the Eleans 
had built to a god, who, in a battle which they 
fought againſt the Arcadians, came and put himſelf 
at the head of theit troops, under the figure of a 
young man, afterwards changed himſelf into a dra- 
gon, and by that ſtrange metamorphoſis ſtruck a 
pannic into the enemies army. The Arcadians 
ſhewed the ſpot where the battle was fought between 
the giants and the gods; and there * abend 
to Thunder and the tempeſts. g 
In Syria, the fiſhes and doves were * eg 
the people never eat any of them, becauſe Derceto, 
the mother of Semiramis was halt - fiſn, and Semi- 
ramis herſelf had been changed into a dove. 
In Egypt, op a certain day of the ſpring, they 
ſtained the cattle and the trees with red, becauſe, 
ſad they, on ſuch a day the univerſe had been © 
fire, and that ceremony, obſerved. by them, h 
2 of ſaving the univerſe rom the like ta- 
amy. 
To conclude, thoſe cotumns; on which Seth had 
engraved aſtronomical obſervations, which had been 
repeted by the waters of the deluge, thoſe ſeventy- 
wo chambers of Alexandria, and ſo many other 
monuments which time has deſtroyed, -or even wich 
which the world is ſtill full, are they not ſo many 
Vor. I, | N | praofs 


of the inſtitution of a feſtival or of a law, of the 


circumſtances; and ſuch is the love of mankind fo; 


tion of the people. The Jews appointed one day 


not enough that they alone ſhould expreſs an ab- 


vincing proof of this. The th day of the mont 


ſet apart for tears; but they then worp for they 


for impoſture; and if it ſhould publith fables, tt 
? ; | LL 0 
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| proofs that Riones” ſomelimes telly nen 2s e 
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Let us now point out the principal cauſes of the 


alteration of tradirions, Haren, 5 tho which 


relate to monuments. | 


Sometimes the hiſtory of ROS. 3 
building of a city or edifice, is loaded with fabulous 


the marvellous, a falſe circumſtance added to a fat 
uſually becomes the principal object of the atten- 


in the year to lament the profanation that had been 
made of the ſcriptures by tranſlating them into 
Greek; but by and by they reflected that it. wa 


horrence of ſo great a crime; they perſuaded thenr 
ſelves that the ſun, that he might not be an accon- 
plice in the crime, had refuſed his light to the uni- 
verſe during the ſpace of three days, and to eternize 
the memory of that prodigy, they maten 
Kalendar. 

At other times ic happens t n Nanya 
monument or ſeſtival drops into oblivion; + The 
fame kalendar of the Jews: furniſhes us with i cov 


which they call Thebet, is one of thoſe which ö 


don't know what, as they themſelves inform a, 
Now in ſuch circumſtances there is an open be 
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would not be. the leaſt ww to . people 
to adopt them. | 

In the time of Nicephorus, it was 1 chat 
Juſtinian had cauſed the church of St. Sergius and 
St. Bacchus to be built, but the people ſupplied the | 
place of the hiſtory by a fiction. They related, that a 
Jew unjuſtly condemned . to be burned, As the au- 
thor of a popular ſedition, invoked theſe t two ſaints» 
who forthwith appeared in the middle of the flames, 
and abated their violence. The Jew affected with 
the miracle, and making a vow of turning C Chriſtian» 
the people ſnatched him from execution, and he out 


of gratitude built a church and dedicated it to his 
deliverers. 


The inhabitants of Triers he knowing the 
ſounder of their city, it was eaſy to perſuade them 
that it was Trebetas the ſon of Ninus, who being 
driven out of Aſſyria by the ambitious, Serniramis, 


had retired to Gaul, and they ſhewed even his 1 


taph written in Latin by Herolus the fon of that 
unfortunate prince. 

In the ſame manner in Ireland, the tomb of a 
perſon unknown is become that of Ceſara, grand- 
daughter of Noah, who had fled into that iſland, in 
hopes of being there in ſafety from the waters of 
the deluge. 

Let us now enlarge more particularly, and . 
Ing ſhewn in general, that tradition may deccive us, 
let us now ſpecify i in particular the points in 5 
tis either ſuſpicious or credible. 

It can never inform us of the grevighinees if | 


fats, or of their dates z engraving or writing alone 
'N 2 dan 
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can preſerve them to us without alteration.” Thoſe 


intelligible tables, which by the order in which they 
are placed mark out to us the ſucceffion of different 
events, reſemble thoſe moving ſtatues of Dedalus fa- 
mous in antiquity : they are in a continual motion, 
Thoſe which were near each other ſeparate, and thoſe 
whichwereata diſtance approach each other, andthere 
is ſcarce any perſon, who by the ſole aſſiſtancę of his 
memory can fix exactly the date of the principal event 
of his own life. We do not remember cdl 
culars of ihe facts better than their dages. Out 
memory, like our body every day makes new ac- 
quiſitions, but we do not acquire our new ideas but 
at the expence of others which we loſe, Upon that 
inviſible cloth, which compoſes our memory, new 
outlines are every moment forming and effacing the 
old; and facts, ſtript of the principal characters which 
conſtituted their difference, appear ſimilar and arc 
conſounded; thence it happens that if one relates 
the hiſtory of an event that happened ſome time be 
fore, and has not often employed his thoughts upon 
it, he ſuppreſſes ſome of its eſſential circumſtances, 
or adds foreign particulars, It is then abſolutch 
impoſſible that a fact ſhould, be tranſmitted with 
thoſe circumſtances and thoſe dates without alters 
tion, by a ſucceſſion of men who had truſted only 
to their memory. 


But if a f.& is of ſuch iniporatjng as to 1 
deep impreſſion upon the mind, and ſimple as t 
be eaſily preſerved by it, why may not tradition | 
that caſe be a faithful depoſitory of it? 
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la my opinion, indeed, it cannot be Knie, that 
a fact may be extremely probable, although atteſted 
by tradition alone, if it is ſtriking by its greatneſs, 
and eaſy to be retained on account of its ſimplicity 3 
if beſides, conſideretl in itſelf, it is agreeable to our 
experience, if it ĩs not contradicted by other tradi- 
tions, or by hiſtorical monuments, if it ſhall even 
be found to have a natural connection with them; 
laſtly, if we ſee no motive to perſuade us to think 
ny it forged. It is evident, that tradition in that caſe 
* ; a witneſs that may be juſtly informed of what he 
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vr atteſts, and n we  haye no ſolid reaſon, to re- 
C- 
G To diſcover therefore hands an antient * er- 


tenſive tradition contains any truth, we mult ſtrip 
o it of its circumſtances and its dates. Being then 
reduced to a ſimple and general propoſition, it will 
ch be more or leſs probable as it more or leſs reſembles 
de conditions I have been juſt now ſetting fort. 
But may not the allurements of fiction, and the 

charms of poetry procure a place among other tra- 

pen ditions, to a fact that is merely imagined ? A fahle 


Bo that pleaſes us, makes a deep impreſſion upon- our 
un memory; it is tranſmitted by different generations; 
u while they attend only to its agreeableneſs, the re- 
Fr membrance of its falſehood drops out of their 


minds, and at length it acquires the name of n 
% a reward for the pleaſure it gives. 
doubt whether an invented ſtory ever made fach 
progreſs, It is very difficult for a fiction to ſuc- 
ceed and ſupport itſelf if it has not ſome founda- 
N | - tion 
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tion in hiſtory or tradition. We are not mueh in- | 
tereſted in the glory and dangers of à perſon un · 
known ; we are even offended with the 'boldneſs of 
a poet who gives us an imaginary perſondge as the 
admired hero of paſt ages. Such is our attachment 
to truth, falſehood cannot pleaſe us unleſs it take 
the appearance of its enemy. We allow the ſubje& 
of comedy to be intirely invented, - becauſe” it 6nly 
repreſents on the theatre obſcure men, whoſe names 
may eaſily eſcape our knowlege. But the Epio 
poem and Tragedy to intereſt us, muſt, if 1 may 
be allowed the expreſſion, connect their fictions to 
great names, and preſerve to the principal hero, the 
character he has in hiſtory or tradition. According- 
ly, all great poets have obſerved this rule, and it 
ſeems to me that in all antiquity there is only men- 
tion made of the ſingle tragedy of Agathon, in 
which the names were feigned. But however hap: 
pily the ſubject of that piece was invented, * 4 
became the object of the people's belief. 


Let us judge of the credit we ought to Pow | 
the poets, by that which Arioſto deſerves; and 
thoſe who have treated of the ſame ſubject. Should 
time preſerve thoſe poems, and deſtroy the hiſtori- 
cal monuments of the age of Charlemagne; is it 
has deſtroyed the monuments of the fabulous times, 
and preſerved ſeveral poems of the Antients, What 
judgment would the Critics then form ? One, per- 
haps, would remark, that many of thoſe 'writers 
relate certain events with the ſame circumſtances, 
Although ſome are natives of France, others of Italy, 


Spain, 


valour „5 and exploits. 
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0s e and even of Sweden. . Perhaps, 
wi Ge urge this agreement, a8 a, proof of tb 
truth of the facts, He would, doubtleſs, be, de- 
ceived, becauſe he did not reflect that Poets arg ne- 
ver to be credited in -the -accounts. of the cirgum- 
ſtances of a fact; that an entertaining fable paſſes 
eaſily from one country to another, as the | 
of a language is a barrier eaſily forced. He wauld 
not, however, be deceived, if be reduced all. thoſe 
poems to a fingle propoſitiqn, and affirm that Charle- 
magne was a prince, famous for. mes 1 
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If we are not certain that a relation yas Written 
by cotemporary hiſtorians of acknowleged fidelity. 
we ought to rank-it among traditions. The princi- 
pal facts in it can only be ſo far certain, as they 
are ſtripped of their circumſtances and dates. 
Such, in my opinion, are the principal rules prey | 
ſcribed by criticiſm; in the examining of hiſtory and 
tradition. Let us now. apply them, and let us, run 
over antient annals, till we come to the time when 
hiſtory is written by cotemporary authors. I will 
begin with che maſt antient tranſaction, and one o 
the moſt important; I mean, the beginning of the 
world, or to ſpeak more accurately of our earth, 
for tis only by revelation that we. can learn tha 
the univerſe had a beginning. ., 

The antient atheiſts allowed the formation of the 
world; but they attributed it to a blind principle. 
The hiſtorical knowlege of thoſe philoſophers went 
back far beyond all our annals., They knew per- 
fectly what nature did, even before ſhe had choſen 
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to have any ſpectators of her condut.” Here * | 
formed arms and legs, and there a heart and lungs. 
Thoſe monſtrous productions did not Tong ſubſift; 
the moment at length arrived when a happy ftroke 
of chance transformed the chaos into 2 regulat 
world; arteries, blood, a brain, nerves were form. 
ed and connected; bones alſo to give to that body 
2 proper ſolidity came and diſpoſed themſelves in it, 
and in each of the parts of it, took the figure which 
they ought to have. To facilitate this mechanical 
ſport, an infinite number of different organs choſe 
of themſelves the moſt favourable place to divide 
the food, to grind it, to moiſten it, to digeſt | it, to 
make the moſt ſubtle parts of it paſs into the'veiiis, 
and transform them into blood. The organs of ſee- 
ing, hearing, and ſmelling, came and hollowed out 
retreats for themſelves in the brain, 'where they were 
ſecure, and were moſt ' advantageouſly ſituated, to 
diſcover, both at hand and at a diſtance, what might 
be uſeful or hurtful to the whole, of which they 
made a part. To ſupport the new man, the ear 
hardened itſelf under his feet. It made fountains 
riſe out of its boſom to quench his thirſt, and plants 
loaded with fruits to allay his hunger. Round him 
was formed the air which he was to breathe; «above 
his head globes of fire gave themſelves that large 
neſs, motion, and diſtance, which was ſuited to his 
welfare, and the matter betwixt the ſun and the 
earth became tranſparent, and opened an eaſy pal- 
ſage for the light. Such, according to Epicurus, 
was. the hiſtory of the formation of the univerſe. 
The abſurdity of it has been acknowleged by our 

| mo- 
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modern atheiſts, who have been ſenſible that ſo great 
an effect, wherein appears ſuch a perfect unity of 
deſign, could only proceed from an intelligent cauſe. 
They have therefore entrenched. themſelves in the 
eternity of the world, as in a place better for- 
tified; never reflecting that by. their new hypo- 
theſis, the proof of the exiſtence of a 


gans of our bodies, and the parts of beings that 


ſurround us are ſuſceptible of, the number of irre- 


gular is infinite in regard to choſe that are regular. 
Whence it neceſſarily follows, that there is an infi- 


nite probability that one of thoſe regular combina- 
tions is the work of an intelligent cauſe. Now in 


the hypotheſis of the eternity of the world, an infi- 
nity of thoſe regular combinations have eternally 
ſucceeded each other. It is then evident, that in 


this ſecond ſuppoſition, the certainty of the exiſtence 


of God, becomes, if I may be allowed to borrom 


the language of 1 an * = 
ſecond order. ; 


It is not by Geoubttty® Tet * 2 1 
modern atheiſts in their entrenchments. They may 


be attacked in them with ſucceſs by Hiſtory and 


Criticiſm. Why ſhould not they with all the other 
Sciences, declare in favour of the exiſtence of a 


God! I proceed then to ſhew, that if the principles 


of Criticiſm which I have laid down are certain, the 
beginning of the world is an inconteſtible fact. 


Learned men have undertaken to prove this truth 
by the ſmall antiquity of the Sciences; but it muſt 


be 


God be- 
comes infinitely ſtronger, as it is eaſy to demonſtrate 
that among the different diſpoſitions which the or- 


—— 
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be confeſſed, their reaſoning is not concluſive. Do 
they ſuppoſe that arts are neceſſarily asg antient 
as men, then they glaringly contradict themſelves ; 
do they acknowlege that there is no contradiftion in 
| | * believing} that the birth of men preceded that-of 
| : arts, they are then obliged to allow, that in the hy. 
potheſis of an eternal world, it is not abſurd iht 
an eternity might precede the invention of arts and 
ſciences. Let us endeavour to bring a more ſoulid 
proof of this important truth. I ſhall borrow it 
1 from a work I have in my hands, in which/"grea- 
| | neſs and ſtrength of thought are united with all the 
graces of the imagination. The beginning of 'the 
. world is a fact atteſted by the tradition of all the 
nations of the earth. Let us tranſport ourſelves 
into antient Egypt, into Chaldea, Perſia, the In- 
dies, Siam, China, Japan, among the artient peo - 
ple of the north; laſtly, into antient Greece. Al 
theſe different nations will tell us with one voice, 
the earth has not exiſted always, and there wer 
firſt men who tranſmitted to their children a life 
which they themſelves received from an inviſible 
hand. If we traverſe the ſouthern ocean we {hall 
hear the ſame voice in Mexico, in Peru, and i 
| iſlands; at leaſt it was there heard before. avarice 
and mad ſuperſtition had changed into frightful de- 
ſerts thoſe immenſe regions covered with . 
inhabitants. 
This tradition of che 83 of the. — þ 
antient and fo extenſive, agrees with all the cqudi- 


tions neceſſary for carrying it to the higheſt degt: BY 
of certainty, The fact ** has preſeryed,. 5 of | 
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fimphecity; as to be tranſmitted to 
the moſt diſtantiages 3 beſides; it is-agreeable to what 
our on 6bſervation teaches" us. We know that 
ſans are lighted up and extinguiſhed,” why ſhould it 
be impollidle chat our fun," our earth, one of his 
planets, ſhould have a beginning; besides, this 
tradition is not oppoſed by any other tradition; it 
is even impoſſible that it ſhould; the eternity of the 
world is not a fact, and is not ſuſceptible of hiſto- 
cical proofs. The philoſophers, who maintained 
this eternity, have allowed that tradition was againſt 
them, and as a proof of their opinion, they have 
only produced abſtract reaſonings, of which, were 
| not afraid of wandering from my ſubject, I think 
33 w the weakneſs. What is 
re, there are undeniable facts which have a na- 

und — with the beginning of the world. 
Let us ſutvey all parts of the Univerſe, we ſhall 
find every tiation perſuaded of the exiſtence of God: 
now, whence has this general opinion its ſource? 

There are ſome philoſophers who look for it in what. 
they call an innate idea; but as our ideas are like 
ſo many pictures which repreſent to us the nature 

of beings, if all men were informed of the exiſt- 
ence of God by an innate idea, it would” alſo in- 
ſtru& them in his nature, and the different ſets 
and different nations would not form ſo many dif- 


ferent portraits of him, mn in, 


bles him. 


'Ocher philofophers have believed ehar this ene 
ral opinion was the effect of the evidenoe of the 
proofs of the exiſtence. of God: but of all thoſe 


proofs 
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proofs the moſt ſtriking, doubtleſs, is that-which iy 
drawn from the relation that all the parts of the uni- 
verſe have to the ſame end. Now this unity of 
deſign, ſo ſenſible to the eyes of Philoſophers, 


eſcapes thoſe of the vulgar. The greateſt part of 


men are ignorant of the wonders they carry within 


them, and of thoſe that ſurround them. On the 
other hand, they are much ſtruck with the irregula- 
rity of the ſeaſons, the changeableneſs of the wind, 
the irregular motion of lightening, the variableneſs 
of the weather; and they do not look through the 
inconveniencies of particular events to perceiye the 


wiſdom of general laws, nor the hand of a ſu- 


preme intelligence. To me then it ſeems more rea- 


. . ſonableto believe, that all thoſe people, being by 


a conſtant tradition. perſuaded of the beginning. of 
the world, could not help attributing that effect to 
an Almighty cauſe, They made not the, lealt 
doubt but that this being was intelligent, becauſe 
ſome of them diſcovered a perfect unity of deſign in 
his work, and likewiſe from that natural bent. we 


have, to attribute to other beings qualities oy we 


feel in ourſelves. 


The beginning of the world not only has! a natw- 
ral connection with evident facts, but is alſp of ſuch 


a nature, that it could not be invented. We are all 
naturally of the ſe& of Protagoras, that is to {ay, 


inclined to believe that man is the meaſure of every 
thing; that what we learn by our ſenſes is true 
knowlege; that all that we ſee is really ſuch as it is 


ſeen by us; and that what we do not perceive does 


not exiſt. If we obſerve no inequality in bodies, 
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we perſuade ourſelves they are equal; ee 
no difference between beings, we make no doubt but 
they are ſimilar. The ſea was formerly believed to 
be infinitely extended, becauſe we were not acquaint · 
ed with the bounds of it; no alteration had been 
diſcovered in the celeſtial bodies, and it was judged 
impoſſible that there could be any. This natural 
diſpoſition of the human mind, takes place in mo- 
ral, as well as in natural Philoſophy, and almoſt all 
the judgments which we form upon the future and 


the paſt, are determined by it. Philoſophy, by fre- 


quent obſervation, diſcovers that our ſenſes do not 
always inform us of every thing that exiſts, and that 
neither our own experience, nor that of other men, 
always informs us of all that has been: and if in 
ſome our judgments are neceſſarily agreeable to the 


. general experience, in others it would be abſurd to 
found a general propoſition upon the moſt extenſive 


experience. Philofophy, doubtleſs, diſcovers thoſe 
truths, but the people in general are ignorant of 
them. They would not then have made any doubt 
of the eternity of the world, if in reality the world 
had been eternal; whence could they have drawn 
the opinion of its having a beginning ? They could 
not have learned it from their own experience, nor 
from that of their anceſtors, which on the contrary 
would rather have ſhewn I a n en ſub- 
ſiſting. 


The ſame bee that formed the earth, has been 
pleaſed to ſubject it to many alterations. There is 
no part of it but while has * covered by the ſea. 
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The general readitin of all-atioaxis kunnt | 


aſſure us of this. ern In 
Tis not either ah eee of the water, nor 
Ps violence of the other elements, that has done the 
| moſt miſchief to mankind. Man has always been 
his own moſt formidable enemy. If we go back as 
far as we poſſibly can in traditions, we ſee Bacchus, 
Hercules, and other leſs celebrated conquerors; mei- 
ſure their felicity by the number of people they had 
rendered miſerable. I know that Eratoſthenes, and 
other Critics mentioned by Diodorus, believe that 
Hercules and Baechus owed their birth to the ima 
gination of Poets. But why ſhould the names of 
antient conquerors be effaced, to make room for 
feigned characters; or why ſhould there not have 
been in the fabulous times, as well as in the hiſtori- 
cal times, many of thoſe illuſtrious robbers; who 
merited altars by exploits, for which they oughitin 
Juſtice to have been deprived of a : burial. © Let us 


here remark that a general propoſition, wich reſuls 
from the particular traditions: of different people, is 


extremely probable, if it is in the leaſt agreeable to 
our experienee. The Indians celebrated the victo- 
Ties of Bacchus in the Indies; the Egyptians affured 
us that he had ſubdued the people adjoining to Egypt; 
the Greeks, that he had made hiraſelf maſter of Aſa 
Minor. From all theſe particular traditions we may 
with reaſon conclude that Bacchus had made gest 

.conqueſts, Let us reaſon in the ſame manner con- 
- cerning the expeditions of Hercules, atteſted hy the 


traditions of the Indians, Greeks, 'Egyprinns,- nl 
. feveral other nations. 
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Women have diſputed the honour of ravaging the 


earth with men, Some of them, in an jrruption = 
which the Scythians made into Aſia Minor, diſtin- 

guiſhed themſelves hy their ferocity, and they have 
been remembered under the name of Amazons. *Tis 


true, chat Strabo, one of the moſt judicious Critics of 


antiquity, treats thoſe Heroines as fabulous perſona- 
ges; but if with Ifocrates we reduce their Hiſtory 
to the propoſition 1 have mentioned above, it ſeems 
to me difficult to call it in queſtion,” We know that 


ſometimes ſhared with the men in the fatigues and 
dangers of war. Plato de leg. l. 7. Hippocr. ibid. 
Saxo. I. 7. Joan. Mag. 1. 1. It was to encourage 
them to this that they armed Frigga, the Goddeſs of 
Pleaſures,” with a bow and a fword; ' Olaus Mag. 

J. 3. c. 3- Hiſtory even mentions ſome Queens of 
Seythia who commanded armies, Mela l. 1. c. 1. 
Plin, l. 6. c. 7. and if we believe different travellers, 
there are {till fome of thoſe women warriors in Min- 
grelia and Colchis, Relat. de la Mingrel. in Thevenot 
Chardin. deſcript. de la Georgie. Let us then ſuppoſe 
thatin ſome of thofe incurſions which the Scythians 
made into Aſia Minor, and which Strabo allows, 
there were ſome women famous for their bravery. 
The remembrance of them would undoubtedly be 
tranſmitted to, poſterity, and it would very ſoon be 
forgotten- that men fought with them, as the mar- 
vellous, when joined in a natration with what is only 
in the ordinary courſe of things, effaces ĩt and makes 
it diſappear, If we reject this fi it will be 
difficult to ſhew a natural cauſe c ſo ſingular, and 
| at 
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at the ſame time ſo extenſive a tradition, as that of 
the hiſtory of the Amazons. It prevailed among 
the Athenians, in Elis, and in Aſia Minor Smyr- 
na, Paphos, Cumæ, Themiſcyra, and Epheſus, ac. 
Knowledged theſe Heroines for their founders: ' 

I now come to particular hiſtories. There * 


5 remain ſome hiſtorical monuments of antient 


ſuch are the inſcriptions that in the time of Herode 
tus, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. were to be read upom tbe 
; obeliſks of Mitras, of Seſoſtris, of Ramelſes; of 
Rhamlſes, and upon the tomb of Oſymandis, and 
which had plainly been engraved by the orders of 
theſe different princes. From. them we learn th 
following particulars.” - | 

- Mitras, King of Heliopolis, was the firſt who 
erected obeliſks. Under Rhamſes, under Seſoftris, 
who is probably the ſame with Rhamſes, and under 
Oſymandis, the empire of Egypt was of an im- 


menſe extent, comprehended all upper Aſia, and 


Bactria was à province of it. All the Kings of 
Egypt did not propoſe Seſoſtris and Abants as mo- 
dels. Some of them addicted themſelves to occupa· 
tions of a more quiet and pleaſant nature. In the 
time of Manetho there was a book of Theology 
extant, . written by Suphis, King of N Who 
boaſted of having an intimacy with the Gods. 

But of all the Kings of Egypt there was none 
more famous for his knowlege than Mereury-ll. 
His books were carried in a ſolemn proceſlion-by 
ſacred miniſters, even in the time of Clement of 
Alexandria, . 6. de Hromat. Beſides, we learn from 


Tamblicus, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh the true 
works 
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works of Niercury, from dhe wich the leirned 
men of Egypt had publithed under his name, 0. 1. 
If we except cleſt few facts, what is related of. a 
tient Egypt, ought almoſt all to be ranked | ampng 
traditions. 1 29 A 
| This was remakes by Diodorud ; 4 | 
h acknowleged it, when ke aid, ok from the TY 
of Plammitichus, the hiſtory , of By 
certain, becauſe from W period, Doe 45 b. 
communication with the e, 
of Herodotus the Greeks only knew by 15 10 
hiſtory of the ſucceflbrs of Paine. Tris then x 
evident. that Herodotus did not believe that the | 
hiſtory of the predeceſſors of Pſammitichus had been N 
always written by, co ries. of acknowleged, * | 
deli). 1 
e moſt ptecious wrecks of the hiſtory of as 
tient Egypt, now remaining, are the fragments 2. 
Manetho but we, have no proof that the relations 
of that writer are always borrowed from faithful and 
accurate hiſtorians : nay, on the contrarys we we know, 
on the faith of Euſebius, and Syncellus, that he had 
compoſed. the greateſt part of his hiſtory from me- 
moirs, engraved, tis ſaid, by the firſt Mercury, up. | 
on pillars, before the deluge. Eratoſtheries,' in en- 
deavouring to illuſtrate the hiſtory, of Egypt, has 
daly rendered it more uncertain; , All his kings, _ 
excepting Menes, Athotes, and Nitacris, are differ- 
nt from thoſe of Herodotus, Diodotus, and Ma- 
netho. Tis true, thar Sir John Marſham, founding | 
his opinion 'upoh Fratolthenes's calling thoſe ptinces - 
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i you go into Fey yk Lucian, you 1 70 0 cher 
find Doctors * >rophers without a beard, ho 
will tell yau myſteriouſly, That. the Gods, to fave 
| themſelves from the hands of the giants, came 70 
hid themſelves, in their country under the 
different animals, the likeneſs 3 which they 
reſpe& in memory of that adyenture 3 and left you 
ſhould doubt it, it has been written more than tber 
ten thouſand years in their ſacred books. 

It was upon the faith of thoſe books tha de 
Egyptian prieſts related all the fables that ! 
and Herodotus haye preſerved. to us. 1 et.! 
However, think that all that is ſaid concerning al 
tient Egypt i is fabulous. I ſhall here mention fre 
ral conſiderable facts, which, in my bine 'is im 
poſſible to call i in queſtion. prong 

"Egypt was not always viftorious, nor vie 
commotions. Ibe Ethic 
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Some time aſter the Ethiopians” were dit Froth 
ehere were ſeveral” Kingd6ms' formed f ic, 
bur at length Pfurintrichus made hrrſelf friafter of 
one of theſe kingdoms, and cou e fed Mf Gr 
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a reward ſor their ferviees, theterti 


fy near 
and oem imftted 0 them ihe Education of ß! Fink 


Befote Him, thöſe who happend land 
— vere eicher put to death; br made ' vote In 
The fucceffors of Platmnitithius Enforthiead” er 
ſelves to His views, laboured to improve Commerce, 1 
and Nechus, Wb, , utidertg0k"s work, Which, if 
compleated, would have been of of great utility. 
wanted to pen à Coimühlcation 
dierranean and the Indiäb ocean, by diggin 
from the Red „ a N 2 ber 
of workmen periſhed in the 
work was 7 cee, ' Apr 8 of, of 
ſucceflors 6f Nethiuns, made d War Sith Pe x 
the Tyriaus and Sidomans; but the Tyrians, for 
avengers in the revolted Fgyptia iang, who put A Ama 
at their head," ſeized Apries, and 1 
uſurper enjoyed the MITT "many nqu 
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they are of ſuch. a nature as to be preſerved a long 
time in the memory. of the Egyptians. Beſides,' we 
cannot perceive why fo vain, a nation ſhould. hay 
invented them, as the. greateſt part of: them reflet 
no honour upon them. #2 211 70-0 
What profane writers relate c anole 
Aﬀyria, ought ſtill to be ranked among; traditions, - 
as we can have no proof that they borrowed it from 
faithful, accurate, and cotemporary hiſtorians. .'Ti 
true, that we know from Beroſus, that they kept 
memoirs of the hiſtory of paſt times at Babylon, but 
are we certain that among theſe memoirs there were 
none that were collections of traditions ? Let us 
judge of this by what is related of them. . . hey con- 
tained, the hiſtory of 150,000 years, nay even of 
432, ooo; they gave an account of the 

of Hillen, and mentioned that he was the fon of * 

piter. Jamblic. v. de Pythag. p. 195. p. * 
But even the different manners of relating th 0 
hiſtory of Aſſyria, ought to make us rank it among 
traditions. Facts which, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, have not received a body from engraving 
or writing, reſemble thoſe phantoms which the Poets 
ſpeak of: they aſſume a great variety of forms. L 
thus that Cteſias, Herodotus, Megaſthenes, Athe- 
neus, when they ſpeak of the Aſſyrian empire, ſeem 
to ſpeak of different empires, ſo little do they agree 
with each other. Cteſias, for example, pretends that 
the empire of the Aſfyrians laſted near 1400 years, 
and if we believe him, they were at leaſt for.n 
1000 years maſters not only of upper Aſia; but al 
off Minor, In fact, he relates that Ninys made 
| _—_ 
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. of Aſia Minor, and chat i 000 years after 
Ninus, Teutamus, one of his ſucceſſors, was ftilt in 
poſſeſſion of it. Herodotus, however, reduces the 
duration of the empire of the Aſſyrians, in Aſia, to 
520 years, and Cephalion makes it laſt 1000 yeats, 
Beſides, tis impoſſible to reconcile what theſe 
hiſtorians ſay, with evident facts: they relate that 
Semiramis founded Babylon Beroſu 8. however, 
apud Foſeph. 1. 1. cont. Appion, aſſures us, that that 
princeſs had not. the leaſt concern in the building of 
that city, nor even 4n its embelliſhments. | Oteſias 
telates that Teutamus ſent, as auxiliaries to Priam, 
who was his vaſſal, 10,000 Suſians, 19,000, Ethio- 
pians, and 10,009 Chariots. . We lad not the leaſt 
mention of this fact in Homer. He gives us a liſt 
of the different nations who fought. in the Trojan 
army ; we there read of Lycians, Thracians, Paph-. 
lagonians ; but there is no mention made of Aſfyri- 
ans. So remarkable a fact, ſo honourable for the 
Greeks, ſo ſuſceptible. of the. ornaments of Poetry, 
would it have been neglected by ſo great a Poet, | 
who was intent upon raiſing the glory, of his nation, 
and who borrowed from 1 K. Sicily, and Egypt, 
whatever could embelliſh his Poem. The ſilence of 
the Scriptures, as to the Aſſyrians, is not leſs aſto- 
niſhing than that of Homer. According to Hero- 
dotus they are maſters of Aſia, for 500 years; ac- 
cording to Cteſias, for more than 1400. Tbey 
take poſſeſſion of Meſopotamia, Phœnicia, Egypt, 
and conſequently Paleſtine; nevertheleſs in Scrip= 
ture we do not perceive the ſmalleſt traces of theſe 
conqueſts, "On the contrary, when Cteſias and He- 
| 0 * rodotus 
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rodotus:have.at length ripped the Aſſyriana of the 
empire of Aſia, then is the very time that in Serip- 
ture they appear with the. greateſt ſplendot. Wa 


there ſhe: Salmanaſur, OG: ee 


maſters of almoſt all the eaſt. 


The kiſtory of the Medes 1 10 the 11 
difficulties as that of the Aſſyrians. In Herodorus 
we find none of the Median kings of Cteſias, boy n 
Cteſhas any of the Median kings of Herodotus, Be- 
ſides, theſe hiſtörians differ confideratly as to the 
duration of that empire. Laftly, they affine 1 us, 


that the Medes were for many ages maſters of up- 


pet "Aſia, and maintained the empire of it till it was 
conquered. by Cyrus ; nevertheleſs we learn from 
Scripture, that the power of the Aſſyrians was then 
extended over all the eaſt. Ta reconcile theſe dif- | 


ferent accounts, learned men have formed i ingenivus 


hypotheſes. They haye produced them merely to 
ſhew us. the ſtrength. of their genjus, and' they have 
ſheceeded in their deſign. Some of cheſe ſyſtems | 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe enehanted palaces famous 
jn the Poems of Italy, and in our antient Romances. 
Theit little ſolidity is even a proof of the power wer of 
the architect. But tlie following reflexion, in my 


opinion, is ſufficient to make all tfioſe fine hypathelts 


vaniſh. The improbabllity which they have in 
theinſelves, counterbalances at leaſt the ſlight pro- 
bability which rx botrow from Crefias & Hee 
doros: 
We may — W * filloed of. ſome 
of let bypotheſes. Learned chronologiſts bent: 
: bell 
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Pflefar of Scfipchte, and that thi fiicceffors of tat 


prince Had deen called Medes by che Greeks; and 
by che Hebrews. "Bur ls falſe that tit 
ontsunded the Medes with the Affyrians; 
both profane and ſacred writers expreſly diſtinguim 
them: beſides' Arbaces, the founder of the empii 
of the Medes deſtroyed Niniveh, and choſe Eebatz 
for the capital of his empire. On the other hand, 
Ninive was the feat of the 2 25 of Tiglath Pilelar, 
ud of kis ſocceſſors. 


"The Hicherg gt .the firſt kings. ol Peta is likewik 


nothing but tradition, if we except. what. we learn 
from the ſagred books, If we compare what Hero: 
dotus, Xenaphon,, Cteſias, and other writers- ſay. 


crown by right of ſucceffion, others by right. 
conqueſt. He dies quietly, in his bed according to 
Xenophon, Oneſieritus, Lucian in Macrobius, and 
the hiſtorians of Alexander, Arriay:/ I. 6. &c. but 
Herodotus makes him die by the hand of the Maſ- 
ſagetes, p. 853 Cteſias, by that of am Indian. Di- 
odorus believes, J. 2. p. 128. that che was taken pri 
ſoner by the Queen of the Seythians; and faſtehed 
to a croſs by her orders. Differences ſo very con- 
ſiderable, ſhew; in my opinion, that the life of that 
Conqueror was not written by cotemporaty hiſto- 
rians. Let us aſk-Frenchmen about the death of 
Francis I, or Henry II. they will all relate: it in the: 
lame manner. Nevertheleſs, the interval of time» 
Wh © between 
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between Cyrus and. Herodotus, is much leſs..than 
that between Francis I. and us; but hiſtory fixes the 
dates, and makes, it impracticahle ta alter them; 
whereas thoſe. Vhich are truſted to tradition only ae 
altered, and change in the mouths 17 thoſe * ca 
mit. them. 8 

Eſchy lus furniſhes-us — a new proof har the | 
hiſtory of the firſt kings of Perſia was nothing bart 
tradition. He informs. us that to Smerdis the, My. 


gian ſucceeded Mara phis, to Maraphis Arraphrenes, mi 
and laſtly, to 032 och Darius, the ſon of Hil Hyl- m 
taſpes. I do not ſee upon what foundation, we can m 


reject his evidence; he was a cotemporary, and the 0 
facts which he atteſts muſt certainly have been * 
known in Greece. Herodotus and Cteſias, How an 
ever, make Darius the immediate ſucceſſor of Smer- 10 
dis the Magian. Maraphis and Artaphrenes in all & 
| probability had reigned but a very ſhort time, and a 
made no great figure. Their names were not, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, attached to any ex- 
ploit that might preſerve it in the memory of the 
Perſians, and had been forgot in the time of Hero- 
dotus. It was therefore only. from the time of Ar- 
taphrenes that the Perſians compoſed thoſe „ 
annals, of which mention is made in Eſther, 

The canon of Ptolomy can give us no aan 
in fixing the chronology of thoſe antient kings of 
the eaſt. That aſtronomer plainly founded many 
of his calculations upon the faith of tradition, ſince 
_ were no hiſtorians cotemporary even with Cy- 

Leet us then acknowlege that the hiſtory of the 
"T is ved in thick e The following 
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ſeem; to me all that is. known. of it for 
Aſſyrians was powertul 
Jong, before the reign, of Phul ; but we know no- 
thing either of its extent or revolutions. Semira · 
nis, queen of that nation, rendered herſelf illuſtrious 
by her courage and ber exploits. The reputation 
of that princeſs ſtill Srerniled over all the caſt, when 
Alexander carried his. arms thicher, and that con- 
queror was not leſs jealous of the reputation of Se- 
miramis, than of that of Cyrus. Sardanapalus im- 
mortalized himſelf by bis effeminacy, as Semiramis 
immortalized herſelf by her courage; beſides, we are 
not informed of his manners by tradition alone, A 
monument of that prince was preſerved at Tarſus, 
ind at the foot of his ſtatue was an inſcriptian, in 
the Aſſyrian language, engraved plainly by his or- 
ders, The import of the inſcription Was, that he 
had built Tarſus and Anchialus in one day, and that 
he placed the ſummum Bonum in the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
It cannot be doubted but the Medes, as well as the 
Aſyrians, formed a powerful empire in Aſia; but 
ne are perfectly ignorant of all circumſtances con- 
cerning it, becauſe the traditions that agree as to the 
general propoſition, differ entirely as to the names 
of thoſe Figs, and as to the duration of the mo- 
narchy. | 
The empire of Aſia "at length paſſed. to. WA ks 
ſans, in the perſon of Cyrus. That prince con- 
quered Babylon, Aſia Minor, and even Egypt, if 
ve believe Xenophan z but this laſt conqueſt was 
the work of his. ſon Camby les, according ta Hero-. 
Gtus, Plato, Menexen, p. 239. Diodorus, Juſtin 
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und feverd'othets: We find in Efchyty thing 
bf the ſucceffots of Cambyſes; and ith. we lean 
the hiſtory of Darius, and other"Perſian Kings, from 
cdtemporary Writers. 

T need not ſtop to prove, chat the GrebK ki, 
till the time of Herodotus, was' nothing but trad 
tion; we may on this point believe 
Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Iamblichus. "Ph. 
tatch even compares the hiftory of thoſe | tithes 
which the Poets have filled with ſo many an, 
to thoſe unknown countries which are fitted by 
Geographers with monfters' inſteack of "cities and 
towns: It were in vain therefore to undertake w 
form a clironological liſt of the kings of Sichen, d 
Argos, Mycenz, Elis, Arcadia, Lacedemon, of 
Athens, ot to give a pattieulat account of the event 
that happened undet cher reigbs. Traditipn cis. 
not infbrm\us of thoſe particulars ; let us therefir 
rather endeavour-to ſeparate truth from the fable 
that ſurround her. 

Minos, ſays Thucydides, is the molt antient 1 
thoſe, of whom we have any remembrance, He 
maintained a very powerful naval force, and Cleared 
the ſeas of the pyrates, who, till that time, hal ll 
ravaged all maritime countries uncontrouled. He Bll 
made a deſcent upon Attica to revenge the death d 
bis ſon Artdrogros, and he obliged — 
fend him, anfinally, ſeveral young men and young Wil 
women, whom he diſtributed to thoſe who gaind Bl 
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the prize im the games inſtituted in honour of the BY. 
ddttaſed” prince. The tradition of "rhe Cum il 
agreed, in this point, with that of the Athenians, 1 
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ne learn from Ph Theſeus fred Athene 
fom that tribute, and the veſſel in which he Went to 
Crete, and returned, er, ey of thirty gars, 
which the Athenians kept till the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus.- As any pieces of the. galley decayed, they 
wok them away, ang. added. new Ones, which: gave | 
riſe to a queſtion among the Philoſophers; they 
alked if that veſſel was the ſame with, that of: Tha: 
K | 
Minos did — his grandeur 0 * 
ing himſelf of his enemies. | He labonted to pro- 
ä of his people, and ha. gave them 
uus which. he. ſaid he had received from: Jupiter. 
The chief ſcope af his laws. was to make the Cre 
tans love each other, and to render them formidable 
o their enemies. To promote union among them, 
be eſtabliſhed. public feſtivals, for which a part of 
the revenues of the fate was appropriated; and to 
make them formidable to their enemies, he prop 
cd to harden them to the fatigues af war by their 
education, and · to make even: enen em 
ſtructions in military diſcipline. | 
We cannot, however, without 8 ce 
z legiſlator, otherwiſe ſo wiſe, take; ſuch. ſhameful | 
meaſures. to hinder. the multiplication of his people; 
Whether it was that in Crete, the fertility or ex- 
at of the land did not ſuit the great numbers of 
luhabitants, or whether the ſimplicity-of; the foods 
the nature of the ſports, the public galety and abun. 
dance rendered the men more robuſt, ant the wo- 
men more fruitful ; however it be, - Minos by, his 
laws authoriſed a paſſion which- nature diſclaims, 
and 
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and which, _—_ the ſtate of e citizens 
are born. ; bs 8 D 
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Several learned n men have aiftinguitie” two "Mi. 


nos's both. equally famous. They call the legs 
tor of the Cretans Minos I. and the maſter of'the 
ſea Minos II. but this diſtinction ſeems not ground. 


ed upon very ſolid foundations. Thucydides, and 


after him Pauſanias, to prevent the legiſlator of the 
Cretans from being confounded with him, who i 
faid to have been maſter of the ſea, would, doubt. 
leſs, have characteriſed him if they had thought 
him different. Is there an Hiſtorian, WhO wen 
mentioning ſome tranſactions of Francis II. which 
might be attributed to Franeis I. would not fay 
which of the two princes he ſpoke of. Laſth, 
not only Apollodorus, Plutarch, and Strabo, who 
are of great authority in theſe matters, but-alo 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Nicolas of Damaſcus,” and Div- 
dorus himſelf, although he diſtinguiſhes two Minos 
all declare, that the prince who gave laws to the Cre- 
tans, was alſo in poſſeſſion of the empire hes 1 
and conquered the Atheniannss. 


| I confeſs, that the life and death of that " 
has been related in ſo many different manners, that 
it would not ſeem that Hiſtorians ſpoke of the fame 
Minos ; but let us then alſo divide Idomeneus, Cy- 
rus, &c. into different princes, ſince tradition does 
not vary more as 40 the legiſlator of Crete, than in 
regard to the laſt of his ſucceſſors, or the founder 
of the Perſian monarchy. Let us rather learn from 
| thence the fate of events tranſmitted by different 
mouths, They reſemble thoſe waters, — 
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Uſſng; through different ſoils, take ſuch different 


tiactures that they are no longer the ſame liquid. 

The voyage of Jaſon to the Pontus Euxinus has 
been no leſs celebrated by the Greeks, than the em- 
pite of Minos over the Archipelagoz the; coaſts of 
the Helleſpont, of the Pontus Euxinus, of Phry- 
gia, Colchis, Armenia, and upper Aſia, were filled 
with monuments which had a reference to the expe- | 
dition of the Greek hero, and even the barbarians 
preſerved the remembrance of it with veneration. 

- Jaſon hardly raiſed to himſelf ſuch a reputation 
by his ſucceſs, as CEdipus acquired by his | misfor- 
tunes. The moſt remote ages will know, that that 
unfortunate. prince killed his father, married his mo- 
ther, and had two ſons, who diſturbed the tran» 
quillity of Greece by their animoſities. They 
ſhewed, even in the time of Pauſanias, the place 
where Laius had been ſlain, his tomb, and that of 
the ſervant who attended him. However, tis not 
certain that QEdipus had thoſe children by Jocaſta. 
Pauſanias proves that that tradition was poſterior to 
Homer, and he quotes an antient * who 
made Euryganea their mother. 

The war of Troy followed ſoon after that of 
Thebes. Dio, upon the faith of an Egyptian prieſt, | 
ſays that that war was terminated by a treaty, but in 
the time of Herodotus, the Egyptians ſaid otherwiſe, 
and ſince it is confeſſed, that Troy once exifted, by 
whom was it deſtroyed if not by the Greeks ? Be- 
ſides, Aſia Minor, Italy, Sicily, and Spain, were 
filed with cities, which. their inhabitants alledged, 
vere built by Greek or Trojan heroes, -whom after 
| the 
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the liking of chat city, the winds er the deny 
of Jocheiag Ter à plaer of refuge, [Had diſperſeq ow: 
all the coaſts of theMediverranean. Long before th 


war ef Troy, Geecreps, -Danaus, "Cadinus, hi 


inte Greece, colohits ef Phhichm w 
Egyptians, and had earried thither the arts ll G 


auknown ts the Gres. What is related ef Abi, 


Epaphos, 'Felegoaus,: &c. gives us raum d U. 
dive, that in che fabulous times ther Were By. 
roptana 'who went and ſettled in the ' eaſt; 1 
thoſe different colonies ſeem to have formed in the 
Anme n of Ber * i 
An e a 
Joideſcended, i ſaid; from ne 
ot fo great à teputatiom for wiſdom ahdjultice, thi 
the Athenians voluntarily conferred upon him u 
ſovercign authority, and even called / themfti 
toniaus from his name; and fore time uftet, A N 
meroũs colony of Athenians, tranſpotteti into Aft 
Minor, built twelve cities between Caria amd, 
and gave to that country che name of mt. 
Theſeus was even (till more fumous the 
Athenians. Before him the inhabitants ef 
lived in ſeparate towns, which had each their ma. 
giſtrate, aad rheir particular aſſemblies. Theben 
united them, and infliruted one council for che c 
of the · whele. By this union he rendered Athen 
much more powerful. Vet, however fame din 
hero was, the hiſtory 6f His life NW 
taifity, ory Gage himſelf confeſſe. 
Long after Theſeus, appeared - ka Hetadide 
Tick men, who! called thernſtdves . 
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They took poſſeſſion 95 Lacedemon, 
formed two branches e N — 1525 
They made themſclyes, maſt 4 ge | 
Els, and Corinth. I. hey. Aci e drove the. * 
bendants of Atys from) Lydia, and. remained maſc 
ters of it till the time of Candaules, who. was the | 
aſt king of the, rage of Hercules.  Gyges flew 
bim, married his 1 5 and uſurped e 
—— fact is atteſted, by Archilochus a gotemporary 
In the time of Fauſanias and Stabo there - 
we il to. be ſeen at Delphi ſeyetal preſents of dif- 
ferent kings of Lydia, namely, of Gyges, Alyattes, 
Crezſus, ., Lycurgus, the legilatar of, Lacedeman, 
mas of dbe race of the Heraclides ; we KN very 
few particulars af his liſe; but we. Kno. preciſely 
the time when. he lived. By an inſ engraved = 
07-2 copper-plate at- Olympia it appeared, thas be 
had been cotemporary with Iphitus, and cht. he, had 


cantributed to the, general ſuſpenſion of hoſtilitics 
that Was obſerved during the Olympic games. ot 


— 
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Die die eff Ohywpid; but can' a ſyſtem of ch. 
nology built upon traditions overbalance ah hiſton. 
cal monument, or rather 15" ir of. the frnalleſt a. 
thority? © n 'f „ 

The nations adjoining t he! Lidoblithbnin 
fon became ſenſible of the ferocity with" which 
_ the laws 6f Lycurgus inſpired them. A ervel wat 
broke out betwixt them and the Meſſenians,' Arcs 
dians, and Argians. They even' obliged the Me. 
* ſenians to abandon their country, and malle fling 
of thoſe whom they took ' priſoners. ©, I'coul@'pte 
duce ſeveral other facts which ate atteſted by 1 
rical monuments, or of ſuch a nature as ch be 
ſerved by tradition; but I ſhall content, ee 


| having ſhewn theſe. 9 
I ſhall now ſhew, that the ect rad 
the time of its being taken by the Gauls, ee 


but tradition. Very learned men have 
that from the Bae of that city, t 


pontif, at the beginning of every year, how 
hiſtory of the preceding; that he then expoſe@&it u 
the view of the people, that r one miglit n. 
form himſelf and judge of it; and that the'whol 
ſucceſſion of thoſe annals of the prieſts ſtill fubliſt 
ed in the ſeventh age of Rome. But if chis fut 
be true, it ſeems to me that we ought to doubt uf 
all that is related by the hiſtorians of ancient Rome, 
I ground this odd N 5 on Tau following 
Lo pt N DD, 49 Joe 
| Dionyſius of Halicarcait Win us, that 3 1 
thoſe annals of the prieſts it was telated, that nes 
had three fois,” Aſcanius, Rottius, * add Romulus; 


that 
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chat Aſcagius hh Alba ; that Romus bullt t 
other cities, Capua,, Eneas, Anchiſes, and Rome y 
that Rome having for ſome time been unpedpled, 
Alba ſent a colony. chither under the. condudt. of - 
Romus 1 If thoſe annals of the prieſts | 
are as antient as Rome, they doubtleſs contain the 
true hiſtory of the foundation of that city. We 
ought then to call in queſtion. che account of it gi- 
ven by Livy, and the greateſt part of che hiſtori- 
ans of Rome; but if they deceive us in the, moſt 
important point of their hiſtory, ougbt we, not bo 
ſuſpe& their fidelity in all the reſt ? or if they hayes 
diſtruſted the annals of rhe priefty, l be 
counted raſh, for diſtruſting them Mere? ning | 
Livy aſſures us, that ſuch. is the obſcurity that | 
covers the hiſtory of antient Rome, that . one; can 
neither be certain of the names of the conſuls, non 
of the events which happened each year. Would 
he have ex preſſed himſelf in that: manner, if the an- 
nals on oat by the high pontiffs, from the foun- 
dation of Rome, bad preſentod him with an exat | 
detail of all that had paſſed in * Fre A <p 
year? 
The ſame {ies likewiſe relates, that i in the fir 
ages of Rome, they marked the number of years by 
Ming a nail in the wall of the temple of Miner- 
va, becauſe then, ſaid he, writing was but very lirtle 
uſed. Treaties : and laws, plainly were committed to 
writing; but if in the begianing of each year the 
chief Pontiff had Written, and expoſed to the eyes of 
the common people, the hiſtory of the preceding 
year, would they have had recourſe to nails w mark | 
Vol, I. wh P | the 
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the bumber of ente? And Wobld Livy; a8 4 bn 
for that criſtom, Nawe faid, that writitig was bat en 
REACH? Ir N cl the falt 486 of 
ee wick hhectz, chat. 7 grear 
& almoſt” Wage * ohr 
4 aulas, the faithful depoſttartes of th 
hiſtory of — — — if 1 may uſe the 
expreion; like wet — which dme = i6ft 
diftant objects near us How many ages 
finde work bf the Peloporindle," ner 
Etolfans, of the Röfttats, oF tlie Cathiliiit hy 
Nevtrthelets, ch is the vired of = iter vr 
by aalen, ald dccurate atlfhors, hof 
terminated fo 
ſent e us by "Phticydites and Poh 
would have been the fate in r % Livy, I le 
fad hack fafthfuf relations of all che events that hüß⸗ 
peed in che firſt ages ef Rome. Ly Mites ts 
that the kiftory of the times that followed the fttup 
tion of the Gauls, is much more certain than that of 
the time which preceded it. There did not, the. 
fore, at that time, Griſt annals compoſed by the 
chief Pontiffs of antient Rome, and rendered of elta 
Blithed authority, by the approbarion of cotempors 
ries; Could there be a more certain Hiſtory than that 
Which ſhould have, for Fouchers bf the facts k k. 
lated, all thoſe who were witneſſes of them? The 
fame Livy alſo affirms, that the whidle hiſtoty 0f 
antient Rome 1s fall of confuſion, beckuſe there 3 
no cotemporary hiſtorian, on whom w we can certlinl 
depend. There was not, therefore, i in his fithe, 1 


| kiftoty of each year compoſed by the chief Pontifhs 
| i 


t. But Wobld pet 


many ages agb, A ht 75 
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in the cburle of the year following,” Clodius agrees 
with Livy, and affüres us there were nd anhale 

compoſed before rhe" irruption of the Gauls, and 
that thoſe which were called the annals of the pricfts; 
G the nag ſtrates of arten Nane 11 forge: 


$40 3? 


gr is & hy fuk oth with Livy and 
Clodius : Why ſhould I flop, fays he, at the kift6ry 
of the firſt ages of Rome? The want of aüthentle 
monuments, and faithful memoirs, renders it entirely 
uncertain, 

Let us not fay that colt Aifferent albert 8 
ought to be reduced to that of Clodius: it is not 
upori the authority of Clodids that Livy founds his 
affertion z beſides; do not Livy ank Plutarch add 
weight to the opinie 6n of Clothus, by referring to it? 
lf it had been manifeſtly falſe; they would rather 


have argued againſt it than referred to it. If we 
now ſuppoſe that Cicero, Dionyſius of Halicarnefſus, 
and Diodorus, afficm, that in their time there fill - 
remained memoirs of the. hiſtory of antient Rome, 
written by cotemporary authors, their authority will 
be balanced by that of Clodius, Livy, and Plutarch, 
vbo affirm the contrary, and. the hiſtory of Rome 
will remain uncertain." But it is not, perhaps, im- 
poſſible to reconcile the accounts of thoſe different 
authors. Diodorus quotes memoirs which had been 
preſerved a long time among the Romans ; but he | 
does not ſay, that thoſe memoirs were Ne to the | 
taking of Rome by the Gauls. 

Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus N of 2 « Cenfoi's 5 
repiſter, wherein, ris ſaid, there had been a cenſus 

F--- made, 
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21% THE PHILOLOGICAL 
made, two years before the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls; but he does not ſay at what time the regiſter 
itſelf was made: perhaps it was not compoled til 
many years after the taking of Rome, 
Cicero praiſes. Varro for having. illuſtrated. the 
hiſtory and cuſtoms of Rome; but if any cotempo- 
rary .of Livy. or Plutarch had beſtowed the ſame 
Praiſes upon them, ought we from thence to con- 
clude, that thoſe hiſtorians gave an entire credit to 
thoſe writings which. were called the antient memoirs 
of Rome? Laſtly, Cicero ſays, that from the foun- 
dation of Rome, the chief Pontiff had: compoſed the 
hiſtory of each year, which hiſtory,- was then diſtin: 
guiſhed by the name of the Grand Annals but he 
does not ſay that the part, of thoſe anaals, that was 
written before the. taking of Rome, ſtill exiſted, 
However, although time had eſtroyed the great 
eſt part of the hiſtorical monuments of antient Rome, 
it nevertheleſs. reſpected ſome of them. For exam- 
ple, Polybius has preferved to us a' treaty of the 
Romans with the Carthaginians, by which it appears 
that in the time of Junius Brutus, Rome was miſtreſs 
of Ardea, Antium, Tarracina, and ſeveral other ci 
ties of Italy. We ſee alſo, by a treaty made ſome 
time after, and preſerved by the ſame Polybius, that 
the Romans practiſed pyracy; which has ſome con- 
formity with what we learn from Theophraſtus, in his 
hiſtory of plants. In his time the Romans crolſed 
the ſeas to make ſettlements upon the, coaſts, 
* Livy ſpeaks of an inſcription left by Corneliu 
Coſſus, with a deſign to inform poſterity that he had 
conquered the V gjentes, and Lain, their king, But 
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though the annals of antient Rome ſhould not offer 
us any hiſtorical monuments, they nevertheleſs con- 
tuin many facts which we cannot call in queſtion. 
Such are the ſhameful defeat of the Romans near the 
Caudine forks; thoſe ſeceſſions of the common people 
to the mountains adjoining to Rome, on account of 
the oppreſſions which. the poor ſuffered from the 
rich; and ſeveral other traditions, which, reduced to. 
ſimple and nu preparing; ought not to oy ſuſ- 
pected by us. 

Of the antient nations of the nonth,' wok more 
hiſtorical monuments, and at leaſt as many tradi- 
tions worthy of credit, as of antient Rome: but in 
theſe there is almoſt nothing to be found except 
inſtances of ferocity and barbarity; and to me there 
ſeems nothing in them worthy of intereſting the cu- 
rioſity of a Philoſopher, unleſs it be the life and Fs 
laws of Odin. That legiſlator of the antient people "2 

of the north, perſuaded them by his eloquence and 
his impoſtures, that he was entruſted with the wiſ- 
dom and power of the Gods. The victories he 
gained confirmed his authority. He brought mili- 
tary diſcipline among them to the greateſt perfection, 
and he promiſed eternal rewards to thoſe who died 
bravely. They believed him upon his word, 
and had a contempt for death that rendered them 
invincible ; and which is expreſſed in a lively man- 
ner by one of their poets, when he ſays of them, 
that, upon receiving a mortal blow, they fall, ſmile, 
and die. We have the promiſes of Odin at ſome 
{ngth, in an ode of king Lodbrog. 
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c ported, cries he; I.die, I hear the voice of Odin 
who calls upon me: the gates of his palace are 
opening. Nymphs are advancing to receive me; 
they r me a delicious liquor in the Mull of my 
«© enemies.“ In this manner does ſuperſtition con · 
ſeerate our paſſions, and render God WN Ge mi- 
niſter of them. 

Tradition in thoſe facts has ſuch an A. 
connection with hiſtorical truths, that its certain- 
ty is ſcarce inferior to theirs. Beſides, although 
. hiſtory does not inform us of the time when Odin 
lived, it muſt, however, be allowed, that he lived 
before the Chriſtian æra, ſince Lucan and Valerius 
Maximus, 7. 2, c. 6. repreſent the people of the 
north as even then perſuaded, that a Courageous | 
death opened them a paſſage to the/moſt perfect hap- 
Pere impoſtures of Maucocapac had no lefs ſuc- 

ceſs in Peru, than thoſe of Odin in the north. That 

legiſlator of the Peruvians lived ſome ages ago. He 
- aſſured them that the fun was God, and that he was 
his ſon, Several families, which till then, had been 
united by no other ties than thoſe of nature, ſubmit · 
ed to his laws, and built the city of Cuſco. Quickly 
after he extended by force the empire he had found- 
ed upon impoſture, and under pretence of introduc- 

ing religion and morality among the neighbouring 
people, he conquered them, ang ſubjected them to 
his dominion. 

The Incas, his deſcendants, ;nherized his. — | 


his politics, and his fortune. At length, however, 
en, 


MISS EUR N IT. 
| the wrongs.af ch ppquered;. nations —— 
by — Spaniardss and cruelty. anabition, and ava - 
rice, which: had-uſed dhe pretetee of religion, in 
order to found that empite. uled-the ſame tlogk! in 
order to oyerturn it. Such-ia\the-'ſubſtance of: the 
moſt conſiderable; Peruyian traditiens. That peo- 

ple, in other reſpects, had no hiſtory ; and although 
they had a manner of writing by k nots, they did not 
uſe it to aſcertain/the memory of paſt events. This 
we learn fram an Inca, who was queſtioned on that 
point by Garcilaſſo de Ia Vega. 

The hiſtory of Mexico plainly contains facts, 
which deſerve more credit than that af Peru. 
Though the Mexicans had annals, we cannot, how- 
ever, be certain, by the extracts or tranſlations we 
have of them, whether any of the particular facts 
which they contain, were written by a. cotemparary 
hiſtorian, or collected upon the faith of tradigion- 
Beſides, it often happens that Gomara, Acoſta, and 
the painted annals, do not agree. However it ha, 
we can ſcarce help believing, that the Mexicans 
wandered a long time under the conduct of their 
God Vitzlipuli, who: had promiſed to put them in 
poſſeſſion of a vaſt country; and to give them the 
empire over the neighbouring nations. The God | 
was carried by four prieſts, by whom he ſignified his 
pleaſure, Some Mexicans, who had preſumed to 
oppoſe his orders, were ſoon: after found with their 
throats cut, and without their bowels; whence 
proceeded that ſhocking | cuſtom of taking out 
the bowels of human victims. Vitzlipuli * 
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| the Mexicans to build the ciry' of Mexico; 1nd tb 


make it their reſidence. The power of chat people 
ſoon extended ĩtſelf beyond the bounds of their city; 


Their kings were almoſt always at war, and by 


many victories they formed that great empire, which 
was conquered by a few Spaniards. Thus the the- 
atre of the univerſe offers us almoſt every where no- 
thing but bloody ſcenes, the human race "conſtantly 
giving birth to that troop of mutual murderers, whom 
frighted Cadmus ſaw ſpring out of the boſom of 
the earth. In vain does reaſon call upon us to ſeek 


in the ſweets of peace, a happineſs that can never be 


fiound in the horrors of war. Men every where, and in 
every age, are obſtinately bent on making themſelves 
unhappy. There is, however, an empire, where Philo- 
ſophy being ſometimes ſeated on the throne, has made 
peace ſit down by her. I here princes have been 
ſeen, to whom the golden age reſtored by their la- 
bours, has afforded a more beautiful proſpect han 
cities on fire, or fields covered with dead bodies, 
Such is the empire of China, and its hiſtory i 
doubtleſs one of thoſe which beſt deſerves to be ſtu- 
died, on account of the great examples it preſents us 
with. Let us attempt to determine its authority. 

In the year 237, before Chriſt, the emperor Ching 
cauſed all the hiſtorical books to be burned, whe- 
ther he intended, as *tis related of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, to deſtroy the remembrance of his predeceſiors; 
or whether, as it was he that built the great wall, he 
wanted to change all the men of letters into work- 
men. Since his reign the Chineſe have memoirs af 
every 
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every age; written by cotemporary hiſtorians: but 
what is related of the times prior to his reign; would 


tions. In fact, the Chineſe hiſtoriaus ai that 
after the death of Ching, their antient hiſtory was on- 
ly reſtored by irregular fragments, which by chance 
had eſcaped the ſevere enquiries of the empexor- 
Now who will aſſure us, it may be ſaid, that theſe 
fragments are not collections of traditions ? 


twentieth year of Yao, that is to ſay, a little more 


obſerved to happen about the 18th of Aquarius : 
there it is likewiſe mentioned that 171 years after, 


we learn by Aſtronomy that there really was 171 
years between theſe two phenomena. I grant that 
the Chineſe chronology places each of theſe obſerva - 
tions 500 years too ſoon z but this error, I am per- 
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is ſuaded, ought only'to be charged upon the modern 
u- Chronologers, whether Chineſe or Chriſtian. There 
us is no ſuppoſition whatever we may not with more 


an infinity of different numbers, fix upon that which 


thoſe two phenomena, which have appeared only 
once in the courſe of ſo many ages; and it would 
be no leſs abſurd to think, that tradition could pre- 
ſerve, without alteration, ſuch accurate dates. It is, 
then, evident, that the Chineſe, who after the death 
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ſem at firſt view to deſervs to be ranked among tradi- 


In my opinion we may be aſſured of this by aſtro- 
nomy. We read in the Chineſe hiſtory, that in the 
than 2000 years before Chriſt, the winter ſolſtice was 


there happened a conjunction of five planets ; now 


reaſon form, than believe that chance ſhould, among 


exactly expreſſes the ſpace of time, elapſed between 


of 
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the Hiſtory of the four firſt ages ef Rome. 
By the Abbe Sallier, Mem. of Lit. Tom. 6. 


HE fubjedt of the diſpute that has ariſen in 
the Academy concerning the certainty. or un- 
certainty of the hiftory of the four firſt ages of 
Rome, is both too complex and too inaccurately de- 
termined to be conſidered under a ſingle point of 
view by thoſe who have taken different fides in that 


queſtion. A general hiſtory is compoſed of an infi- 
nite number of particular facts, and each of thoſe 
ſacts is accompanied with circumſtances ſometimes 
true, at other times imagined at pleaſure. Tt there- - 
by often happens that the truth is intimately con- 
nected with falſehood, and that thoſe who attack 
or defend, fall intò miſtakes for want of clearly 
diſcerning either what they oppoſe, or what they 
wanted to eſtabliſh. - To es that inconvenience, 
| ſhall in the firſt place cut off all foreign queſtions, 
and chiefly thofe upon which both parties have come 
to an agreement; whether the truth has been brought 
to their view by cheir own reflexions, 6rby the force 
of evidence. © 
Thoſe who had propoſed to weaken the authen · 

ticiry of the four firſt ages of Rome; are obliged | 
now to confeſs, that nottwilſtanding their ſuſpicions 
there are ſrowal traditions, which when reduced to 
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fimple and general propoſitions cannot be callal in gu 
tion. Such are, for example, the ſhameful defeat of 
the Romans near the Candine "Forks; thoſ# munen 
ſereſſions of the Plebeians, on account of the 0b. 
| Preſſions which the poor fuſfered from the rich,” and 
ſeveral dther traditions. _ + 

When I offered my difficulties againſt hiſtoric 
ſcepticiſm, I did not allege that we ought to give 
faith to ſeveral particular facts, or rather to / certain 
accounts which were judged the ornaments. of hiſ- 
tory by. ſome of the antients, but which at bottom 
only ſerve to disfigure the truth. I have even made 
it appear, that thoſe falſe ornaments were unani- 
mouſly rejected by the judicious writers of 'thoſe 
ages. Some then acknowlege, that the bulk of the 
hiſtory is true, a few particulars only excepted; 
others, that ſeveral circumſtances are fabulous. We 
cannot from this laſt acknowlegement look upon 
the Roman Hiſtory as the meer amuſement of idle 
writers or credulous readers. We are not thereby 
authoriſed to treat it as a romance; and the mix: 
ture of ſome fables cannot have ſuch weight as to 
diſcredit a whole body of hiſtory, at leaſt, when the 
Hiſtorians only relate them, that they might be 
Taid to omit nothing, either from a ſcrupulous ex: 
actneſs, or from a regard to poſterity, who are fond 
to be inſtructed in the moſt circumſtantial manner 
concerning ſome events. Why then does that bi 
torian merit reproaches, who does not even conceal the 
contempt which he thinks ſuch fictions deſerve. For 
example, is the authority of Tacitus ſuſpected by: us, 
becauſe to an account well authenticated, he bs 


fine 
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-ointd\the popular .and--frivolous- feports that pre- 
lad upon dhe death of Druſus 2: 10 n 34092. | 
The whole diſpute then is reduced to the follow- 
ing propoſition; which we ſhall now examine, name- 
ly, whether the writers who have left us the hiſtory 
of the four firſt-ages of Rome, founded their'ac- 
counts on tradition alone, as is pretended ; or he- 
ther, beſides tradition, they had alſo authentic mo- 
numents, the knowlege and inſpection of which fur- 
niſhed them with materials and vouchers for _ 
narratives, as I think I am able to demonſtrate. 


It the monuments here ſpoken cru Meat 
there would no longer Be any doubts as to the 
authenticity of the hiſtory of the uf firſt ages. It 

vould be ſufficient to produce thoſe authentic acts, 
which would repreſent a faithful picture of the man- 
ners, of the civil and military diſcipline, as well as of | 
the actions of the Roman people; and would give us, 
at the ſame- time. the epoths of the greateſt | events. 
We have not, tis true, ſuch valuable collections 4 
but although they are not now extant, if, however, 
we can at this day aſſure ourſelves that they have 
exiſted, were conſulted by faithful and judicious hiſ- 
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torians, and afforded duch inſtruction as left them 
ond litle more to wiſh for, I think that ought to ſatisfy / 
us, if what we intend is to fill our mind with uſeful 


knowlege. If we could once be firmly perſuaded, x 
that the hiſtory from which we draw that Know- 
lege, was compoſed from original pieces, ' confirmed 
even by the public authority, that perſuaſion, I ſay, 
ought to baniſh al ſuſpicion and all diftruſt. Tam 


bold 


| and Lien It, od not, 1 ink, be deihg an fn. 
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_ bold to ſay that ſucb a hiſtory would rave de, 
ſame degree of authority wirt andeher hiſtory; of 
which" we had the original memots im dur pbffeſ. 
ſion. Els true, that i this laſt kind 'of hiſtory; 
the reader ſees; as it were, with his on eyes; if he 
does not know things abſolutely as an eye-witnch, 
he conſiders them, at leaſt; in relations formed ſtom 
an immediate view of the things themſeluts. But 
— ſtudy of the antient hiſtor of Rome likewike, 
the reader refers) bitnſelf to the judgrnent, critieiſm, 
penetratidn,"and fidelity of Cicero, Varro, Atitcus 


jury to any learned man; among the moderns, to 
. that be has not thoſe qualities i in a ſuperior 
ree to thoſe. great men. 
Ae who, in regard to the tr anſactions of the for 
firſt ages of Rome, want to ſhew that we ought not 
to give abſolute credit to what i is related by faithful 
and well-informed writers, are themſelves obliged to 
give entite credit to the hiſtory of Thucydides, Po 
Iybius, and Tacitus; for they do not pretend that 
we can with juſtice reject al thoſe hiftories, nor 
have they yet 'utidertaken to diſcredit them, But 
what is the foundation of this reſpect? It is, as they 
alledge, that thoſe authors have done nothing but 
telate what they have ſeen, | heard, or lear from 
different eye; witneſſes ; and that moreover we can- 
not ſuſpe® that they were wanting in fidelity. lc, 
then, the accuracy and ability of an hiſtorian, his 
probiĩty, and his love of truth, which are the ſole 
foundation of the certainty * any antient hiſtory | 
whatever, when the writer has not produced the po- 
1 five 
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Upon theſe 1 _ 5 8 5 r 
true hiſtor depend mat li of | 
iifoticat Belief {thef@'W to" other -- * 
can make it thbroWghly evident, that in reality the 
titoriatis of the AR ages bf Rome Had)" by 
ties of ſeeifg _—_ plecds,” written at th "tits 
when the facts Wh M they atteſt happened; thik thay 
have been exactly in informed, and Have falthfilly re: 
ated to us, at 1 h. TY learned, what hy b 
3 then reject that hitory of the four tt ages, 
becauſe e the antient 7; be vn and original memoirs 
are no longe r extant Aule we otiffelves tatiriot 
conſult Dog” WEEWK? i ill not rely upon the dr 
ernment and ſincerity of kiſtotians, ho Hate 


it the ſame time be bliged ts declate Ypainiſt the 
certainty of the hiſtory of Thucydides, PolyBios, | 
and Tacitus, and to include in the ſamę condemna- 
tion hiſtories written by cotemporary authors, and 
that of the firſt ages of Rome, founded upon the 
monuments of thoſe very ages. I tnay Juſtly 
ſuppoſe no perſon will agree to. It only re- 
mins for me to endeavour to ſtrengthen, by 
new proofs, thoſe 1 have already given of the 
exiſtence. of thoſe. monuments ; to ſhew Alſo that 
they were carefully e they 2 af- | 
ter the taking of Rome the Gauls; 
afforded full information of the ſtate of a 
that the hiſtorians in the ages following, have faith- 
fully related * facts ns mentioned... 


founded their accounts upon anfient monüthentts, witl 
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tion thoſe monuments, > to their reſpe&tive 
ranks, in the ſucceſſion, of ages 0 which they har 


and from the exact application which 1 
of them, Th ope to. draw a new degree of c 0 
authority to thoſe monuments. 1 fhall next endes. 


more weight, when it is joined to others" Which | 
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appeared. In tbe ſecond place, I ſhall be the 
_ which have been laid down, in the FR eſly, 


for the hiſtory of antient Rome. and an add 


5 7 


vour to explain ſome expreſſions of Livy and Ply: 
tarch, hich [ preſume, to fay are generally miliate 
preted: and! ſhall conclude. with a ſhort reflexion 
upon che method that has been taken in attacking th 
certainty of. the hiſtory of the four firlt ages of 


Rome... pres, 4 
The firſt of the' monument in diſpute l the book 


of the Grand Annals. Erat enim hiftoria nibil aliul 
niſi annalium confectio, cujus rei memoriægut er. 
tinendz eduſa, abinitio rerum Romanarum ufqut al Pub 
lium Mucium Pontificem Maximum, tes ines fx. 
rum annorum mandabat * litteris Pontifes with. offer 
batgiit in albimm-& propinebut tabulam dem pitete 
ut efſet populo cog naſcendi; n gui etiam nunt amal 
maximi nominantur. This paſſage, which has fil 


have mentioned in my former diſcourſe, and which! 
ſhall not aow repeat, ſeems decifive in favours the 


44 l 2008 


0 See Servius, on this vaſe the Kneid, l LY * 
Et vacet annales noſtrorum audire laborum. © 


tion. Let us ſee whether they have been conſulted. 
Cicero himſelf will inform us of this. It is up- 


Lucretia, when her chaſtity was violated''by the 


king's ſon, put an end to her on life, cher ent 
called all the citizens to witneſs the outrage ſhe had 


yy Wl fffered, Upon the credit of the ſame annals be 


lle tells us, that the rage of the Roman people, con- 
is alſo upon the faith of the, fame. annals, that 
he adds, that to honour the memory of that wo+ 
There likewiſe Cicero learned, that ſixty years after 
and a man of a moderate fortune, ſlew his daughter 
with his own. hand, rather than ſee her abandoned 
to the luſt of Appius Clodius, one of thoſe, who 
memorable events, and which Cicero; I again affirm, 


nos ex annalium monimentis teſtes excitamus eas quorum 
omnis vita conſumpta eſt in laboribus gloriofis, fic in 


from the ſame annals, mentioned ſometimes. r 


the name of monuments, and ſometimes under that 
of memoirs of the pontiſs, ſeveral concluſions "Shich 


wy of the antient Latin eloquence, ſuch as he ſhews it to 
5 be in his book, de Claris Oratoribus, ex monumentis 
5 lcet ſuſricari, Ex pontificum commentariis. It would 


er- Vor. i | 8 


1 n e ir oe 
exiſtence of the monuments, and of Aan 


on the faith of thoſe antals that he relates that 


ducted by Brutus, gave riſe to their liberty. It 
man, her father and her huſband were the firſt 
who were raiſed to the conſulſhip that very year. 


the recovery of their liberty, Virginius, a Plebeian, 


were then entruſted with the ſovereign authority 1 


knew only by the annals of the pontifs. U enim 


veſtris diſputationibus hiſtoria muta\ e. He draws | 


he © in forming the hiſtory of the firſt orators, and 
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be -unneceſſary to load this diſcourſe with/a'greiter 
number of ſuch quotations, although ir might eaſily 
be done. From what has been faid 1 e ee 
lowing concluſi ons. die Gp 40 22 ber 
Tradition, it is faid, is 'Y ber «jog 
rumour, of which there is no knowing; the ſource; 
it is the relation of a fact tranſmixted to us by a ſue- 
ceſſion of men, tlie firſt of whom eſcape from but 
enquiries: it is a chain, of which oe hold one ed, 
and the other is loſt ih the abyſs of time paſt. Cicero 
did not collect from popular reports the facts Wich 
I have produced; he quotes other vouchers," 44 
nallum monimenta; commentarios Poniiſcum. 
The firſt hiſtorians of thoſe facts do not eſeapt 
our enquiries. Cicero does not ſuffer us to be ighd- 
rat of the ſource from whenee he [drew his Krioy: 
lege. He is at pains to mentich it, : and to ſhew it 
to us. It cannot then juſtly be- alſerftd; that the 
hiſtory of the four firſt ages of Rome is nothing but 
tradition. There exiſted monuments from the be. 
ginning of the Roman empire : theſe were ſaved 
from the burning of Rome; they were cbnſulted; 
writers quote them in proof of facts that were pri 
to the taking of that city, and hy: "Ray are ” 
dicions and faithful. n 
Can we think chat the writers of Rümhe with thit 
ſpifir of truth, which has ſornetimes drawn from 
them a confeſſion of their doubts, as to events th 
were not very evident, which has obliged theth io 
declare that they relied on popular report, hen the) 
had not more certain vouchers: Fama fund i 


abi vaaftas derogat fem : Can we _ 1 tay, 
that 
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rity, by e fotindel por falſe or erto 
vouchers ??: 

I ſhould wink that weakened 4 SI of 
Cicero, by joining to it that of Florts; if I were not 
ſenlible that it was rather producing the evidence of 
4 whole age; chan that of a fingle author. Here 
E himſelf in the following manner: * Then 

appeared th6fe/ prodigies of courage and virtue, 
« Horatius, Mutius, Scævola, Chella;; if the anhuls 
« did not atteſt their marvellous deeds, we ſhould 
« be apt to take therm for fables.” Gi fin u. 
nalibus forent, bodis fable viderentur. Tis well 
known that by- the term annals, when . ele 
is added, we ae to underſtand the - ee the 
Pain. n 


1 would feetn mt ning lots be oppblal i 


paſſages ſo expreſs : and exact; "and a geometricdl Thi. 
rit, though fiot 10 often to be found, perhaps, in 
thoſe who apply to Geometry, as in men of ſenſes 
who are acctiſtomed to fuse and critical dif- 
cuſſions, cannot, in theſe matters, require a great 
er degree of certainty. Some; however, have 


thought to overturn the proofs which 1 have pre- 
duced, or at leaft ro elude their force, in the follow. FH 


ing manner. 


If the annals of the prieſts are 18 antlent as Rote 


they doubtleſs contain the true hiftoty of the foun! 
dation of that city; we ought then to queſtion the 


truth of that which is given us by Livy, and the 


greateſt part of che hiſtorians of Rome: bur if they 
Ceceive us in the molt effeatial point of their hiſtory, 
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ought they not to be ſuſpected by us in all the reſt? 
Or if they have miſtruſted the annals of the prieſts, 
ought we to be Judged raſh bor nen n af- 
ter tb: | 
Such is the d, by which, it appears, 1 
is the contrariety ſubſiſting between the annals of the 
pontifs, and the narration of the hiſtorians, in re- 
gard to the origin of Rome, which ſeems to autho- 
rize the contempt that they want to throw upon. the 
ſame annals. This reaſoning would certainly. raiſe 
great ſuſpicions againſt the fidelity of thoſe regiſters, 
if in fact they had contained the hiſtory of the foun- 
dation of that city ;. but they did not take things ſo 
high : they were not begun to be kept till after the 
eſtabliſhment of the pontifs. Res omnes fingulrun 
annorum litteris mandabat pontifex maximus. Now 
every one knows that Numa, the ſecond king after 
the foundation of Rome, was the author of that 
eſtabliſhment; and beſides, Cicero makes mention 
of no others, except thoſe annals of the pontifs, 
Our ſuſpicions therefore ought not to fall upon thele. 
They gave no particular account of the origin of 
Rome, and in that reſpect they could not contradict 
any other writing. The other annals which gave 
more information concerning it, are not thoſe, of 
which Cicero ſpeaks. Beſides, the Roman hiſto- 
rians never pretended, that the accounts of the be- 
ginning of Kome were ſupported by inconteſtible 
monuments. They have always acknowleged that 
they were ſet off with fictitious embelliſhments ;, that 
they neither choſe to affirm their truth, nor ſhes 


. 
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their falſehood; es nec affirmare, nec refellere in ani- 
mo f. They never looked upon what they related 
on thoſe points as a part of the hiſtory they were 
writing. To render that part, therefore, ſuſpicious, | 
is not attacking the certainty of the Roman hiſtory, 
Hec et his ſimilia ulcunque erunt animadverſa aut ex- 
iſtimata, haud in * equidem ponam diſcrimine, fays 
C 5 

Clodius, agreeing with Livy, affirms, tis ſaid, 
that no annals, compoſed before the irruption of the 
Gauls, then exiſted ;- and that thoſe which bore the 
name of the prieſts, or magiſtrates of antient Rome, 
were forgeries. Plutarch is of the ſame opinion 
with Clodius, in his treatiſe concerning the JG | 
of the Romans. 

Theſe three authorities neither attack the exiſt- 
ence of the annals, nor the truth of thoſe writings. 

et us for a moment conſider the teſtimony of Clo- 

dius, and we ſhall ſee that it is very foreign to our 
ſubject. He is cited by Plutarch, in the beginning 
of che life of Numa, on account of the difficulty 
that author finds in fixing preciſely the time when 
that king reigned. Tis but too true that we 
every day meet with. ſuch difficulties in the chro- 
nology of more modern hiſtories, of which the 
tranſactions, in a manner, paſs before our eyes. But 
I do not ſee why thoſe difficulties ought to weaken 
the credit which we give to ſuch hiſtories. 

Clodius ſays, that thoſe acts, thoſe antient ac- 
counts which regarded Numa, had been loſt in the 
troubles which happened upon the irruption of the 
Gauls ; that thoſe which remained were not very 
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exact, becauſs. ſeveral writers, to flatter ſome families, 
had inſerted in the genealogy of illuſtrious houſes, 
names that did not belong, to thoſe houſes. Such is 
the whole paſſage, where there is not a word, men- 
tioned of annals, nor of the forgery of thoſe. annals ; 

bur he ſpeaks only, as we ſee, of ſome genealogical 
Pritings. Livy expreſſes himſelf to the fame purpoſe, 
J. 8. c. 40. The author of the treatiſe concerning 
the fortune of the Romans, i is not Plutarch; and that 
author, as well as Clodius, makes no mention of the 
annals of the pontifs, Let us, by the bye, obſerve, 
that a juſt knowlege of the terms would have pre- 
vented our making ſuch difficulty about the cer: 
tainty of the hiſtory of the four firlt ages of Rome, 
ſince the ſimple explanation of theſe terms is ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the objections oppoſed to them. 

Cicero ſays, (it is further objected) that from the 
foundation of Rome, the chief pontif had compoled 
the hiſtory of every year, and it was that work which 
was called the Grand Annals ; but he does not fay 
that the part of thoſe annals, written before the tak» 
ing of Rome, was ſtill extant, 

Cicero has himſelf informed us of the exiſtence of 
thoſe annals, in what manner they were compoſed, 
and at what time they were begun to. be written, 
He read them, they were his amuſement, and the 
ſubject of his enquiries. It was from thence that he 
drew his knowlege of the greateſt events of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, events prior to the taking of that city. 
- He quotes thoſe annals as his vouchers. I ſhould 
be glad to know what he could have done more to 


aſſure us of the truth and fidelity of thoſe annals- 
| | | Has 


. 
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Has — much more than barely nid, 
that the part of the annals, written before the inva - 
ſon of the Gault, was ſtill extant in his time? 
Does not his uſing thoſe annals with ſo much confi- 
dence put the affair beyond all doubt? If any one, 
after hearing Cicero wjthout- the leaſt appearance of 
doubt, alledging the authority of thoſe annals to 
aſcertain a fact, had ſaid to him, Tis true that you 
think to perſuade us of the truth of thoſe facts by 
the evidenee of your annals; bar do you yourſelf 
really believe that that part of the annals is not a 
forgery? Have you no ſuſpicion in this -point? 
Why do you not affure us that that part was cotn- 
poſed before the taking of the city? I leave you to 
judge what anſwer Cicero would have made, This 
queſtion would have been no l n than 
the objection. b 
The ſecond kind of monuments of which I main- 
tain the exiſtence, is cid collection of treaties con- 
cluded with the nations in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. They were ſtill in the hands of the people 
in the time of Horace, and they were ſo many ob 
jects of that blind reſpect, which gave them the x pre- 
ference to the fineſt works of the illuſtrious age IR. 
which that Poet lived. 19's 
Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulat peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, federa regum 
Vel Gabiis, vel cum rigidis equata Sabinis., 
Pentißcum libros, Annoſa volumina valum, : 
D:Fiet Albano Muſas in monte locutas. .. _ 
Alf theſe monuments were extant, in the four firſt, 


ages of Rome. Horace, beginning with the moſt 
Q 4: modern, 
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modern, goes back, in a ſucceſlive gradation, to the 


firſt that were uſed, and the treaties are expreſſy 


named by him, federa Regum. The Poet has ſpo- 


ken here according to the ſimple truth of hiſtory." 
Among the ſeveral paſſages that Dionyſius of. 
Halicarnaſſus furniſhes us in his antiquities, I ſhall. 

only mention one, which is the moſt juſt and faith - 
ful commentary of the words of Horace. We have 
ſtill to this day the treaty of Tarquin with the 


Gabii, ſays that hiſtorian; it is to be ſeen in the 


temple of Jupiter Fidius, whom the Romans call 
Tur. It is a buckler of wood covered with the 


{ſkin of the ox that was ſacrificed after the oaths; 


Upon that ſkin the articles, and conditions of the. 


treaty are written in the antient characters. There 


were extant then, even in the time of Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, ſeveral monuments and original pieces, 


which neither the long ſucceſſion of ages, nor the 
number of accidents had deſtroyed, and from which 


a judicious writer might get information for the 
inſtruction of poſterity. It was not then to tradi- 


tion alone, as is pretended, that the hiſtorians had 


recourſe. Nobody can expect that J ſhould pro- 
duce more proofs of the exiſtence of this kind of 
monuments. It would be quite unneceſſary, in my 
Opinion, to prove that it was the practice of thoſe ear- 
ly times to cauſe their treaties to be engraved ; and 


if this be once acknowleged, it is but reaſonable to 
believe, that on particular occaſions they carefully 
obſerved that practice, I ſhall not therefore here 
mention ſeveral treaties quoted by the ſame Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, nor thoſe expreſly ſpoken of 
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0 Polybius, 2 1 faid in my former diſcourſe. I 
tink-I have ſufficient authority to conclude, that a 
i falſe interpretation has been given to thoſe words 
of Livy, Raræ per eadem tempora litter4s una Cuſto- 
tis fidelis memoria rerum geſtarum ; fi que in commen- 
tariis Pontificum, privatiſque erant monimentis, incens4 
urbe, pleraque interiere: clavum, quia rare per ea tem- 
pra litter e erant, notam numeri annorum fuiſſe ferunt. 
We extend the meaning of thoſe expreſſions too far: 
they are only the meer exaggerations of a writer, 
who perhaps was groaning under the weight of his 
undertaking, or elſe. who wanted to add a little to his 
glory, by repreſenting the great difficulties of a 
work, which he continued with a courage ſuperior to 
every obſtacle. I would rather, for the honour of 
Livy, underſtand him in this manner, than accuſe 
him of being in a miſtake, or of deſigning to impoſe 
upon us in this point. How ſhall we reconcile, 
vith the expreſſion of Livy, the fact related by Sue · 
tonius in his life of Veſpaſian, when! he ſpeaks' of the 
reſtoration of the Capitol. He undertook, ſays he, 
bo reſtore 3000 tables of braſs, which had all pe- 
fhed in a great fire. He ſearched every where for 
pies of them, and collected a large treaſure of the 
ſt and moſt antient records of the empire. This 
ole dion contained the decrees, both of the ſenate. 
ind the people, almoſt from the beginning of Rome, 
pon alliances, treaties, and the privileges granted to 
private perſons. Inſtrumentum imperii pucherrimum ac 
el uſtiſimum confecit, quo continebantur pene ab exordio 
bis Senatuſconſulta, plebiſcita de ſocietate ac fe- | 
re, Can it now be ſaid, that the uſe of writing 
was 


of antient Rome? In a word, that one of the ends of 
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was ſo rare, that the memory of private perſbiis wa 
the only depoſitory of great actions? That the 
writings had been all deſtroyed by the fire Cin i 
be ſaid, thavit is impoſſible to diſcover the ſoijtce of 
all our hiſtorical knowlege, in regard to the ſtat 


the chain of wacition is bolt in the abyſs of line 

paſt. 
| Dare abs ruth this pooh hit frdiith Infor 
tions were uſed in the firft ages of Rome: I have 
already produced examples of this, in the diſcourſ 
which J read upon this ſubject about two years ago. 
I might here add others. The Bucklers, which we 
ſo frequently find on medals, were not an invention 
which flattery, or the defire of immortality, had fil 
len upon in the laft ages of Rome. In the year 259 
Appius Claudius had conſecrated a Buckler, upon 
which his anceſtors were repreſented, and upon which 
were to be read the titles of honour which he hal 
received during his life. The paſſage which in- 
forms us of this cuſtom well deſerves to be here tran- 
ſcribed. - Suorum vero Clypeos in ſarro vel public 
' privatim dicare primus inſtituit (ut«reperio) Appins 
Claudius, qui conſul cum Servilio fuit Anno Urbis 259. 
| Poſuit enim in Bellonæ æde majores ſuos, placuitque i 
excelſo ſpefari, et titulos honorum legi. Decora m 
utique fi liberorum parvulis imaginibus ceu nidum al- 
quem ſubolis pariter aſtendat; quales Clypeos nemo un 
gaudens, favenſque aſpicit. Since Appius Claudi 
was the firſt who thought of this very proper me- 
thod of immortalizing the names of his family, it b 
not furely probable, that in the ſucceeding time 
| | none 
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done ſhould be jealous, in imitation of im, to tranſmit 
their names to the ' moſt diſtant ages. Inyentor mu- 
wris etiam Diis vidi, quands immartalitatem non 
ſolum dedit verum etiam in omnes n elt, ſays 
Pliny in another place. N 
[ris then true, that writing was praiſed by the 
irt Romans, that there were, memoirs, and that 
they conſulted thoſe memoirs. There were alſo 
hymns, that is to ſay, ſongs, in which they cele- 
brated the favours received trom the gods, the great- 
neſs of riſing Rome, and, the exploits . of the illuſ- 
rious Romans. I would. deſire no other, proce: 8 
this than the Salian ren n ö 


6187 


Jam. Saliare Nun carmen qui ua '& , 
Quod necum Euer al, ſolus vult ſeire videri. a 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus calls them ITa+giors dhroig. 
Varro, and ſome other learned men had acquired 
the knowlege of this language of the Saſians. a 

Wherefore, although the few vague and general 
apreſſions of Livy, which they think might be 
oppoſed to ſuch plain evidences, were more nume- 
rous, or more preſſing than they are, they ought 
not to ſtagger us. The authority of Livy is ba- 
lanced by that of Cicero, Varro, Polybius, Diony- 
bus of Halicarnaſſus, who all, in exprels terms al- 
ſure us of the exiſtence of hiſtorical monuments. 
The hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome will ſtill re- 
main very certain, and it will be no leſs true that 


that hiſtory is ſupported upon a very different foun- 
dation chan that of tradition. 


9 8 3 
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I call the laws of the twelve tables the fourth 


kind of monuments, which might furniſh” write 


with materials for their hiſtory of the firſt ages of 


Rome. I ſhall content myſelf with relating Cicero) 


opinion of theſe laws in the character of Crafſus 
whom he repreſents as ſpeaking in the firſt book of 
the Orator. I ſhall only tranſlate the paſſage, bu 


ſhall not draw any inference ; the conſequences vil 
offer themſelves. ©** We ſee a fine repreſentation of 


« antiquity in the books of the pontifs, and in the 
<< laws of the twelve tables; there we may know the 
language of the moſt antient times, and there we 
“ may learn the cuſtoms and the manner of life of 
our forefathers, as to certain kinds of actions which 
<< are taken notice of in thoſe books and laws. Butif 


any one thoroughly examine the ſcience of civil 


<« law, he will find it wholly contained in the twelve 
< tables, by the exact diſtribution that is made both 
< of the parts of the city, and of the product which 
< each of theſe parts ought to furniſh to the whole. 
% Though every one ſhould blame me, I cannot 
<« help confeſſing that the collection of the twelve 


“. tables is of more value in my opinion, than the 


< entire libraries of the philoſophers. The lass 
e have the advantage, both in regard to the a. 


« thority of the legiſlators, and the great number 
ce of advantages that may be drawn from them. 
&« We ought to know the ſpirit, the manners, wi 


the diſcipline of our own country.“ 


Such, according to Cicero, was the ſource of in- 
telligence regarding the ſtate of antient Rome, 


which was open to every writer. Who can * 
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after this; that the reſources for acquiring this know- 
lege were popular reports and falſe traditions ? When 
Livy in the beginning of his hiſtory ;mentions his 


deſign in the work which he undertakes, when he 


diſclaims any ſiniſter views that ſome might perhaps 
impute to him, he, at -the. ſame time fixes the im- 
portant points, which i in his writings: ought. chiefly to 
engage the attention of his reader. Let every one, 
as he, give his whole attention to what I am go- 
ing to relate; what was the life of the Romans, 
what were their manners, by what men and by what 
means, both in war and peace the Empire was eſta- 
bliſhed and aggrandized. Quæ vita, qui mores fue- 
rint, per quos viros quibufoe artibus, domi militi ægus, 
& partum & auctum imperium ſit. Talaue deinde dl. X 
ciplina, velut dęſidentes primo mores ſequatur animo. , « 
loc illud eſt præcipue in cognitione rerum ſalubre ac 
frugiferum, omnis ie exempli documenta in illuſtri pofita 
nonimento intueri, Such is the uſefulneſs of hiſtory. . 
It ſhews us the greateſt examples in the moſt illuſ- 
tous perſons, Thence you draw the moſt uſeful 
maxims for the conduct of life, or for the govern- 
ment of ſtates; you know. by the bad ſucceſſes of 
others what you yourſelf ought to avoid. Beſides, 
lays he again, if I am not too much delighted with 
the beauty of my deſign, I may venture to affirm 
that there never was any republic greater or better 
regulated, or richer in goed examples, or where 
luxury or avarice were later 1 in making their e 
ance. 

[ need not . 1 nt af theſe views of 
Livy, with thoſe which Craſſus aſſures us we may 

have 


LY 
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| have in the ſtudy of the laws of the twelve tablel 
. To whoever ſhould imagine the ſame deſign with 
vy, Craſſus had ſhewn the means of exetuüng ths 
greateſt part of it without difficulty. What dis. 
culty could he have? Sb many monuments, Kto 
and treaties, give us a pretty full kno wege of the 
moſt remarkable events, and by the effects them 
ſelves we diſeover the alt + or if everi” after oh: 
ſerving the out ward apptarances,- we eatnot iſco. 
ver the ſecret cauſes of them, what do WE Mertby 
often loſe, unleſs it be the knowlege of the conſt 
of different paſſions, whith it is not veryGifficilt t 
conjecture, and in regard to which Hiſtbfians often 
impoſe upon us, when from the bottöm of thei 
retirement they Peter to penerfate into che tmoſ. 
ſecret deliberations, and undertake to diſtover to u 
the moſt impenetrable ſprings. In the ſtudy 8f i 
tory, as in that of nature, whar is chiefly! hevefſary 
is to colle the facts: time by degrers vnlfoldy'th 
artifice of the human heart as well as that of nture 
What has been ſaid by an ilfuſtrious avrko# of thi 
age, when ſpeaking of Experittients, * aj Pf 
facts, T venture to apply to Hiftofy without any” . 
prehenſion that his expreſſiotis ſhould 2pPkaf 
placed, or not ſuited to my ſabje&t. &“ Fats ar 
« the ſcattered members of & body, which When 
they ate füch as we ecüld with them, vk dn 

<< together of themſelves. Several detachect triiths, 
© when there is a ſufficient nuthBer of them, impreb 
« upon the mind in ſuch a lively manner their con. 
* nections and mutual dependance, thit it Would 
— ſeem that having been detached from each other by 
| « a Kind 


* ? 
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"1 « themſelves again. I perſuade myſelf that I have 
vii, WY fully ewa that the Hiſtorians of vhs fleſt ages of 


Rome, could, independentiy df all tradltion, terrainly 
know the public tranſaRtions, which were the fubjet. 
ef their hiſtory. 1 Hall ow proceed to he that the 


EEA 


has been thought were fuffitient to fu its certainty. 
A fact, it is faid; in order to merit owt” belief, 
N when conſidered h. elt, 15 be probable 
and not to conttadict bur experience 
It is the biifinels of thofe who attack the certain · 
ty of the hiſtoty of che firſt ages of Rotne, to ſhew 
that it actually cantaltis imptöbable fabts, *otitrary 
to our own experiende. Hitherto not de Has been 


ES 


ret. BY drdged. We are àcqdainted with catifes cdpable of 
far producing all the particular effects Which- cbthpoſe : 
vie dic hiſtory, I ſay even the moſt forprifitig” os 
Tur ſuch as the Prodig ies, 


TA M. Freret has ſhewhi thar the prodiges related 
vcd BY the antient Hiſtorians of Rome, are for the 
1. part nothing but meer pheriomenay "1 rare indeed,” but 


dependant on the courſe of Y axes cauſes; and re- 


em mbling other facts of natural history, He has 
when e ſbewn, that the greateſt part of thoſe prodigies have 
Unite been repeated in our days, and have been examined 
withs by philoſophical obſervers, ſo that i one can urge 
pre them to derogate from the authority of the antient 
dor. Hiſtorians by whom they are retated. In this reſpect, = 


Rome. 


s I 


« ind of violence, 1 | 


truth of that hiſtory ſurprifingly ſupports itſelf when 
examined by thoſe very rules of Critieiſm, Wich it 


the rule cannot 1 1880 to _ ve Tu of 


. : — — 
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It is not enough, we are are further told; that a fad 
confidered in-rfelf be probable; in order to be helier. 
ed, it muſt alſo be atteſted by an authentic Hilton 

I admit. this rule ay a Principle which i. hs 
firongeſt proof of my opinion. Hiſtory: is the ac. 
count of a fact which is tranſmitted to us, either by 
thoſe who we know were ne ox at leaf 


by people who: have compoſed their narration fron 


| memoirs written at the time when the events whic 


they relate happened. That a hiſtory be authentic, 
It is alſo neceſſary that we have no cauſe to ſuſpec 
the fidelity and accuracy of an hiſtorian. 2 Wu a0 


nals of the pontifs, the treaties, the inſcriptions,th 


collection of the twel ve tables. of laws, are. fo mary 


cotemporary memoirs compoſed by men under 
whoſe eyes the events happened. This I have fuſt- 
ciently proved; and beſides, according | to the ex 
plication of a rule that has been laid down, x we have 
a complete proof that a hiſtory, bearing the nane 
of an antient author, is not the work 98 4 | modern 


when we find it quoted by antient writers... Vano 


Cicero, Livy, and ſeveral others, haye in a thou- 
ſand places quoted the annals of the pontißß, as 2 
work begun from the very firſt eſtabliſhmene of 
the pontifs, and continued without mer ti 9 
the time of P. Mucius. 15 


An Hiſtorian, *tis ſaid , ought not only to bewellis 
formed, but alſo to be ſincere and accurate. To en- 


mine whether he is ſo, let us conſider his hiſtory in 
Itſelf ; let us conſider the opinion that was formed of 


it at a time when people had the greateſt oppartuni 
ties of judging of it ; laſtly, let us compare it with the 
bil 


— 
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iter and momuments/thae ue of ihe ſame _ 


as: e id e nga ot bod gs « _ 

As, che. Roman chiſtorians- do not ſappreſs the 
faults of their party as they do not oyerlook, the N 
virtues and, great actions of their enemies ; they 
do not by marvellous circumſtances, want $9; 
a kind of en iner upon "a * 7 


rum. TL . 1 Aan 7 . — a 25 1. 
dicendi laudem putant eſſe. eee 90 .. fg 
al 


natores rerum, tantum modo narratores ft uerunt 


as their hiſtory, has been confirmed, and Tae en may | 
be allowed to fay ſo, by the univerſal belief, of, KE 
men of their own age we ought, to judge them ſincere 

and faithſül. „Why ſhould we, after 2000. years, gr 


thereabouts, raiſe objections to the WI of all thoſe 


who have preceded. us? The opinion of ſome ma- 
derns who wagt the, Opportunities af Judging ex- 
afly, can it. balance that of all antiquity ? If they 
think themſelves bound to reſpect the authority 
of Thucydides, they ought alſo to ſubmit to that 
of Varro, Cicero, Atticus, and Livy... Let t us 
add, that the Roman hiſtorians are almoſt never 
convicted of falſchood by other writers; that per- 
fect agreement therefore which is found among, them, 
can only be owing to truth; for 1 reckon as nothing 
that parallel which ſome have endeavoured to draw 
between ſome tranſactions of the Greek hiſtory, and 
thoſe of the Romans, It. has been groundleſly 
thought that this compariſon. would. ; give riſe to ſuſ- 
picions againſt the fidelity of the Roman Hiſtorians, 

Vol. I, R nay, 
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nay, farther, that our ſurpriſe being ſucceeded by 
diſtruſt, we ſhould be tempted to believe that Rome 
had thought only of ctnbelliſhing her annals, by the 
mauſtrioud actions of Greece. But the author of tha 
parallel is too deſpicable, his blunders are too ab. 
ſord, his artifice too bare · ſaced ro impoſe even on 
the moſt credulous. The teſtimony of Stobæus 
gives no additional ſtrength to that of the Author 
of the Parallels. Laſtly, the paſſages' of Livy 
"muſt be greatly wreſted to appear contrary to thoſt 
which 1 have quoted from Cicero; to examine the 
matter cloſely, they will appear to confirm and. not 
to deſtroy them, whatever fouls hy been made of 
them, Io 
The firſt. paſſige men ned Koch Livy is in the 
120 Bock, and 2 iſt Chap. Nothing can be cdu. 
ed from thence but the difficulty which the hiftorian 
met with in the chronological  arrangerhent of the 
magiſtrates, and of ſome facts; a difficulty which 
reſulted not from the want of monuments or me 
moirs, but from the difference of the opinion of 
thoſe who had applied themſelves to the methodl. 
ing of thoſe memoirs. Let the reader judge of thi 
by conſidering the expreſſions of the author. Tun 
errores implicant temporum, aliter apud alios ordinal 
magiſtratibus, ut nec qui conſules ſecundum quoſdun, 
nec quid quoque anno actum fit in tanta vetuſtate, un 
rerum modo ſed etiam auctorum digerere paſſin, It 's 
uſual to ſee ſlight variations of dates lip intd the 
moſt authentic monuments. Are we allowed to 
treat the hiſtory founded on ſuch monuraens as a 
Romance 2 *s 


—— — 
— 
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"The ſecond paſfige is in the firſt Chapter of the 
ſixth Book. Livy; far from denying the exiſtence 
of 1 and among others of the anal of 

the pontiffs, acknowleges them in expreſs terms: 
he ſays only, that "ſeveral of thoſe monuments, 
both private and public, were deſtroyed by the fite 
but that very declaration informs us, that tliere 
muſt have been a great number” of ſuch original 
pieces, ſince, notwithſtanding the rhiSfortune that 
befel the ſtate and letters, ſo great a number of 
them were recovered: Que in commentariis Pomiſcum 
aliiſque publicts'\ privatifque erat monumentis," intenſe 
urbe pleraque interitro. The memoirs that retnined 
were nevertheleſs ſufficient toinſtrudtfollowingwriters 
in the hiſtory of the firſt ages: Qua ab condita urbe 
ald captam eandem urbem, Romani ſub regibus primum, 
Conſulibus deinde ar Diftatoribas, Deremviriſqut ar Tri- 
lunis con ſlatibus geſſere foris bella,” demi ſeditionss,) 
ſuingue libris expoſui: Livy” has thereby rendered 
preſent to us thoſe great objects, which had almbſt 
eſcaped our ſight on account of their diftance;' If 
he was not hitnſelf a witneſs of what he related, he 
has followed ſuch actounts as were the faithful de- 
poſitories of thoſe very events, > IE apr | 00 
datiſque erant monumentis. 
After ſo many aſſurances, we muſt be iniliedns' 


BI 


2, n doubt every thing, if we lay any ſtreſs upon the 
At is chird paſſage, which is produced to ſhew that in the 
g the Wl firſt ages of Rome; the number of years was mark 
ed w ed by fring a nall in the temple of Minerva, 
x a5 3 BY becauſe then tis ſaid” the uſe of writing was very 
I. litthe known. Superſtition alone gave riſe to that 
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cuſtom which was introduced pretty: late, and which 
was at firſt nothing but a mere ceremony of religian 
as Livy tells us in expreſs terms: ea religione ad · 
dufus ſenatus, Dictatorem clavi Ig endi cauſi dici;juſ- 
it. By what follows, it appears, that a particular 
magiſtrate was neceſſary for fixing the nail on the 
ides of September; Jdibus Septemb. clavum | pan- 
gat. It was even ordained by a law, written in an- 
cient characters and expreſſions. Lex eſt venta 
Priſcis litteris verbiſque ſcripta. As that ceremony 
was obſerved annually, according to the law, they 
began at length to reckon the years by the nails; 
and this was a new and more uſeful than neceſſury 
help to chronology, then added to that of let 
ters and monuments. The paſſage itſelf limits the 
conſequence we would draw from it. All chat 
\ now remains for me, is to make à plain reflection 
upon the method that has been followed- 0 n, 
ing the certainty of the Roman Hiſtory... 
Hiſtory is an aſſemblage of ſeveral Aas e 

ed together by the thread of an uninterrupted'narre- 
tion. The degree of certainty, which thoſe fact 
are capable of, is nothing elſe than a very great pro- 


bability that they really happened very nearly in the 
manner in which the writer repreſented them. Al- 


though this certainty is not the reſult of prooſs in 
themſelves inſallible, it has nevertheleſs: the force 
to quiet the reſtleſsneſs of the mind, and to ſuſpend 
all doubts. We believe a hiſtory, when it is ac- 
knowledged as true; for example, that of Henry 
IV. as firmly, as if all the particular facts which 
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compoſe i it were TL nai in. in an ini | 
manner. 

It would 8 chen, that to ruin the certainty of 
the antient Hiſtory of Rome, we. ought to' begin 
with undermining: the foundations of the great pto- 
bability which it has acquired. For this purpoſe 
we ought to ſhow, either that this Hiſtory contains 
facts, of which our own obſervation and experience 
ſhew the falſehood, or elſe that the evidences upon 
which it is ſupported are falſe and deceitful. 

The ſecond means that remained for deſtroying 
the general opinion that had hitherto prevailed, in 
regard to that hiſtory, was to endeavour to weaken 
the evidences of the hiſtorians. Their teſtimony - 
would have been extreamly weakened, if it could 
have been made appear that a greater number of 
witneſſes, more faithful, better inſtructed, more ex- 
empt from paſſions, more uniform, and more con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves in their manner of relating 
the facts, differed entirely from the accounts which 
have been left us by thoſe writers whom we approve 
of at this day. But nothing of this ſort can be 
produced; and how could any ſuch thing be? Far 
from any authors aſſuring us that there were no ori- 
ginal monuments, they all quote them by name, 
and produce them as. the vouchers of their accounts : 
this I have ſhewn. Inſtead of finding other. authors 
of a ſuperior authority who have related the events 
of the Roman Hiſtory in a manner contrary to the 
writings of Cicero, Varro, Atticus and Livy, we on 
the contrary ſee, that notwithſtanding the difference 
of nations, the diverſity of intereſts, the diſtance 
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times and places, 3 a ſingle writer can hardly be 
named, who varies in two or three particulars, from 
the account of the Roman Hiſtorians, , To ba 
then i is the modern Pyrrhoniſm againſt this confor- - 
mity and unanimous agreement of the writers of 

Rome reduced? A ſingle negative argument, the 
ſubſtance of which is, that at this day none of thoſe 


| antient monuments are extant ; that none th 


ſo many ages has reached our times, that ye our. 
ſelves cannot ſhew demonſtratively the truth of what 
the Hiſtorians: relate by comparing it with original 
records ; ; and that conſequently there is no certainty 
in the hiſtory which they have left us. This argu · 
ment would have ſome force, if the writers had re · 


mained ſilent as to the means of inſtructing them- 


ſelves in the Roman Hiſtory ; if they had faid, chat 


finding it impoſſible to get the neceſſary information, 
they had been obliged to have recourſe to traditions 


that prevailed among them or the neighbouring 


people. But once more, we find it quite otheryiſe; 
thoſe authors are all unanimous as to the exiſtence 
of antient monuments ; they even reject popular ty w- 
mours, and this contempt ſhews better than any 
thing elſe, that they had more certain guides, 
Wherefore, to follow the method I have been cen- 
ſuring, is to oppoſe weak conjectures to poſitive 
proofs ; trifling ſuſpicions to expreſs witneſſes z and 


doubts to all the evidence that hiſtorical diſcyſſion 
are ſuſceptible of, 
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Greek Hiſtorians, compared with the- Roman 
Hiſtorians, By! the Abbe Sallier. ooh w 
Lit. Tom, 6. * MCG 1 


ter of the moſt antient Greek Hiſtorians, ſuch 
2s Acuſilas, Hellanicus, and ſome. others. 2 * 
we can ſay of them is, that without defiri 


belliſh their narrations, they thought of nothi 25 | 
of rendering them ſhort, without falling into ohſcurity. 


Neither do I propoſe to ſpeak of thoſe who ſucceeded 
theſe firſt authors, and never having any opportunity 
of exerciſing. their eloquence at the Bar, by publick 
pleadings, gave themſelves wholly to writing hif- 
tory, as they had no opportunity of employing their 
talents in another manner. To this were reduced 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Philiſtus of Syracuſe, 
who devoted a part of his time to the ſtudy and 


imitation of Thueydides, Theopompus, and Epho- 


rus, formed in the ſchool of Iſocrates; laſtly, Xe- 
nophon ſprung from the very boſom: of Philoſophy. 
Theſe writers appeared in a period which we-ought 
to call the golden age of Greece, and the beſt that 
we can do, is to endeavour by a noble and profit- 
able emulation, to transfuſe, from what remains 


of their writings, into our own, the charms, the 
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ſweetnels, the force, the energy, chat online 


their rincip pal character. waa RN 
A oY n in view then only ſotnie Hiſtrtans 
Oe who appeared ſoon after the reign of Alex 
ander, in the ages that followed the enlargement 
of the Roman power, and the ruin of the Aftetent 
ſtates of Greece. Ny deſign is 10 compate them 
with tlie beſt hiſtorians that Rome has produced, 
and in one point only, namely, as to thoſe qualities 
that might entitle them to more or leſs "authority, 
The wide difference which appears betweersthe judg- 
ments which they give of hiſtorical facts, the 
haſty determinations” of the one, and the prudent 
reſerve of the others, renders the deciſion of this 
queſtion uſeful, and even neceſſary? Upon which 
of thoſe N Is it that we en News to 
rely ? ahi. 

This biſtorical e if I may ſo call jt; ean- 
not be 'reſolved without our forming a julia 
judgment of the fidelity or infidelity: of the ei. 
dences whoſe accounts we examine. It would be 
eaſy for me to give a judgment upon this firſt point, 

if the time allowed me to ſhew, at any length, bon 

much the pleaſure of feigning and inventing,” how 
much the ſole deſire of pleafing without inſtruQing, 
had filled the minds of ſome of the latter Greeks. 
I ſhall reſerve this ſubject for one of our par- 
ticular meetings, when I ſhall make it evidently 
appear, what great advantage the Romans have 
over the Greek hiſtorians in this point; and at 
preſent content myſelf with atracking the avutho- 
xity of the evidence of the Greek hiſtorians when it 
| 8 
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iz ſavourable to their Own nation, or unfavourable = 
to ihe Romans, by the ſecret intereſt they had of 
ſeſſening the merit of the one, and exaggerating 
that of the Other: The cauſe of this intereſt was 
an open jealouſy which -inflamed the minds of the 

Greeks againſt the Romans, much about the time 
which I have mentioned above. To ſhew therefore 
at one view all that I have to ſay on this ae 
have only this argument to handle. 

When we have reaſon to ſuſpect that an Hiſto- 
ran is prepoſſeſſed either in favour of, or with ha- 


 tred againſt one party or another party, we ought 


either abſolutely to reject his evidence, or at leaſt 
diſtruſt it, if we would fave ourſelves from falling 
into an error; now ſome of the latter Greek Hiſto- 
fans. are not exempt from love or hatred, and jea- 
louſy is the principle of their partiality ; we ought 
not therefore without a —_— examination to admt 
of their evidence. 

The firſt propaſition of thi argument is | founded 
upon the obligation the Hiſtorian is under of fol- 
lowing the laws of Hiſtory, and upon the neceſſity 
of puniſtiing the violation of theſe laws, by treating 
him with juſt contempt who does not ſubmit to them. 
Theſe laws, in fact, are, that an Hiſtorian ſhould have 
courage enough to dare to ſpeak the whole truth, | 


and ſhould always be afraid of relating the leaſt 


falſchood. If it happens that an Hiſtorian aban- 
dons himſelf to a party, or declares againſt another, 
inſtead of relating things ſimply, and as they paſſed, 
he will always write either a ſatyr or a panegyric. 
Paſſing changes the nature of objects; the Hiſtorian 

_ will 
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250. THE PHILOLOGIEAL - 
will diſguiſe them in ſuck, a manner, as mot only to 
deceive himſelf, but to deceive us: he Will chen 
only offer ſuch deſcriptions to us as will end us ing 
error. Let us not then put any confidence in ſuch 
an Hiſtorian, eſpecially as jealouſy, Which ig 4 
ſhameful and fearful paſſion, will doubtleſs uſe ar 
tifice to conceal itſelf. It will imperceptibly diffue Wt! 
its poiſon throughout the narration, without our be fl 
ing able almoſt to diſcover it. Let us now ſhey Wl 
the cauſes, the birth, and the progreſs of this je | 
louſy of the Greeks againſt the Romans. Had 
had Rome reduced Africa, when ſhe ſubjefted to 
her laws, Macedonia, Greece and Syria. The Ro- 
mans when fighting againſt Philip king of Mate- 
don, imagined, that to conquer him would be to 
triumph over Alexander; but the defeat of Ant- 
ochus king of Syria, flattered their paſſion for glory 
till much more. They pretended that Athens could 
"no longer glory in any of her citixens. They 
boaſted that they had deſtroyed the power of Nerxes 
in the perſon of Antiochus : Emilius equalled Fhe- 
miſtocles; and ſo many. battles gained at ſea might 
well be put in compariſon. with that of Salamis, 
which had nlpirod the Greeks with fo emu" 2 0 
8 
Some time after, Macedonia made new effots to 
recover her independance, but without effect. Per. 
ſeus was conquered and led in triumph. The de- 
ſtruction of Corinth happened foon after, Arts and 
letters followed the fortune of the enge and 
n * 
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thing from ham, 
ful between the herges | 
lized either empire, could no LIN 

ud the advantage. was on the ſide gf the Rowans, 
Need we be ſurpriged, that A [theſe proſperous 
ſucceſſes of the Romans, degrading circum- 
ſtances for the Greeks, Falouly and grief ſhauld 
ſpring up in the heart of the latter? . 
natural for them to run after an advantage that was 
fjing from them, which had once belonged to 
them, and which they belive * a a "OS aly 
ways to poſſeſs? _ 


Urit enim * far, qui Gr 
Infra ſe P Tlos. I. 2. Ep. 61 2 


As the Roman power l this ps au 
mented ; and both arrived at their greateſt heigh 5 
after the expedition of Pompey into Aſia, N othing 
in truth was more glorious for the Romans, At at 
the ſame time, nothing raiſed them higher above 
the Greeks, than the rapidity, the extent, and the 
value of the conqueſts of that general. The ins 
ſcription, which at bis return he placed in the tem; 
ple of Minerva, makes vs fully . acquainted with 
them, It was therein mentioned, that after hav- 
ng defeated, taken, or received by eapitulation 
: 2,08 3,000 
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2,08 3,000, men, he bad ikke” &, 1 
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Eaſt, Hoc eſt breviarium ejus ab Oyiente, ſays Ply, 
So many ſucceſſes made the Romahs confident 
_ affirm, that Pompey was not only greater than k 
moſt famous king of Greece, but even a gest u 
thoſe heroes ſo celebrated in theit fables : Equator ny 
modo Alexandri Magni rerum fulgare, fed. etiam "Ho: 
culis prope, ac Liberi Patris.> 

Let us add, that for a ſhort time beste and 4 
ſhort time after, there appeared at Rome thoſe fi. 
mous writers, almoſt all of whom, worthy: of tha 
elogium that was given to one of them, namely; tha 
by the excellence of their works, they have made it 
appear, that the Greeks did not carry the prize in 
works of genius from the Romans, dn 5 Aae 
it from them in warlike exploits. 

Such an evident and acknowleged 4 en foul 
not fail to irritate and exaſperate the Greeks, in the 
higheſt degree, againſt the Romans. According 
the Greeks, from that time, ſet themſelves to rum · 
mage their hiſtory, to draw from thence, and to ex- 
poſe to the eyes of the public, the exploits of tho 
great men, formerly the ornament and defence of 
Greece. They greatly exaggerated their exploits 
they compared them to all the illuſtrious heroes of 
the Roman republic, and they pretended that the 
flouriſhing ſtate of Greece was no ways. infenor 
to that of Rome, the miſtreſs of the univerſe. 


Among 


> I 
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knong the-many- heroes; which their donntry pro- 
wced, they particularly pitched upon Alexander, 
whoſe wonderful life, and ene 
lone à balance for all the Roman greatneſs. This 
compariſon ,, Was the o ſudject of many eee 
mitings. The Greeks ſtuck to this, and urged; 
xinſt their rivals. the. ſmalleſt tramſactions of the 
this parallel, in many, works, if the injury af time: 
had not deſtroyed them. The tteatiſe ofthe fortune 
of the Romans is, I believe, the only one that has 
reſerved to us ſome touches of it, excepting the: 
dgreſſion that Livy makes in the gth bodk of his 
tiſtory, a more antient, and perhaps a more faithful 
monument... Livy made it with no other view but 
to oppoſe, the unjuſt deciſion of the Greeks, and 
thoſe exceſſes into which their prejudices; hurried: 
them : we there ſee that the Greeks planed Alexan⸗⸗ 
&r above all the great men of the republic that 


years, to an empire of eight ages, a ſingle man to 
all thoſe produced by a Whole nation; that they 
wanted to procure more; admiration to the ſplendor 
ofa few years, than to the triumphs gained during 
600 years; that they affirmed, that the Roman peo-— 
ple would not have been able to have borne the 
majeſty of the name of Alexander; laſtly, that a 
people, who were conquerors in all their wars, al- 
though defeated in ſeveral engagements, would not 
have been able to have defended themſelves againſt» 
a hero, who had never fought a battle chat he 
did not * What do I ſay? the Greeks were 

ſuch 


they even oppoſed a glorious reign. of ten or twelve 4 
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ſuch declaraeh enemies to the” glery ef ths Rog 
names that they favouret thut of the Patthns| 14 
ther than acknowlege the merit of their π1]́ © 
to comfort themſelves, andi to allay thei p 
jealouſy, by throwing contempt upon all the Rm 
grandeur: A they could hot pull it dewn, they 
refuſed their homage, arid-riicireſtcem'ro/th@'vinnu 
which had raiſed il. They even; by'thelf Wiitibgs, 
attempted: to leflen; the advantapeous dew whith'the 
reſt of mankind. might form of it. Being fendt 
that it is not exploits alone that make "Heh, 
but that the glory of heroes ought. to he propor- 
tioned to their deſigns; and: to the meurs rad ut 
af to acquire it, they undertook td demonf trat 00 
things, dne to the prejudite ef e Nomans, that al 
their grandeur was the of chance and fut 
tune; che other in favour of the Greeks] that they 
owed their glory ſolely to a ſuperior merit, that un 
able even to domineer over fortune herſelf,” Thu 
the Whole: defigti of three tteatiſes tllat art ro'be 
found among the moral works of Plutarch? The 
firſt treat of the fortune of the Romans; the ſecbnd, 
and third, of the fortune or merit of Alexander I 
ſhall not examine whether Plutareh is really"the 
author of theſe treatiſes; as this diſeuſſion is ut cb. 
nected with tlie deciſion? of the queſtien I am 0 
treating of. The author may be unknown butthe 
cauſes that produced- it are neither conceuled not 
obſcure. It is owing to @ blind jeaeuſy in the 
latter Greeks, Grzct ſua tantum mirmtur ſays Ta- 


citus. Let us judge of this by the following: par 
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teulars; In the firſt of theſe wotks'the'wothbr/pre 


ends; that the aggrandtzement of e arg 
pire was the work, not of men, but df à conſtant 


and uniform good fortune. When that Goddeſs, 
ſays he, had onee paſſd the Tiber, The reſolved to 
eule at Rome. She lowered her wings, took off 


ter ſandals, and quitted the globe, the ſymbol of 


ter inſtabiliey, Sinee that” time, tropfiy has been 
added to trophy, one triumph has immediately ſue- 
ceeded another. A ſingle man, in one expedition, 


has reduced under his power Armenia, Pontus, Ara- 
ba, and all the countries that extend as far as Cuu- 


caſus, and the Hyrcanians, The ocean that ſur- 
wunds the world has ſeen him three times victo- 
nous and trĩumphant, and he has performed ſo ma- 


ny exploits, aided and aſfiſted merely by the -pablic 


fortune of the' empire which he ſerved. * 

Let us not ſuffer” ourſelves to be eros be 
with the expreffions of the public fortune, ne 
happineſs, fo frequent in that treatife, which is no- 
thing bur a vain and puerile declamation. Theſe 
expreſſions are void: of meaning, and ſerve only to 


manifeſt the ſpiteful jealouſy of the Greeks,. They 


are meerly invented in order to cover the inequality 
of the great men of the two nations, to render the 


distinction, that poſterity would make bet wirt them, 


amoſt impracticable; to hide from us the true 
cauſes of events, and to throw a deceitful veil upon 


all hiſtory. The author has endeavoured to conceal 


his paſſion under the cloak of an apparently favour- 
able judgment. But were a perſon to know Pom» 
pey, whom the author intended to deſcribe, meerly 

from 


\ „ 
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from the diſcourſe of chis author, he would takehin 
for a man whom fortune alone had rage. a hen, 
and not any peculiar. advantages of natyre,.. Non 
would this be a juſt picture at Fompey q Doꝶ g 
the concurrence of all hiſtory: unanimouſly o 
dict this judgment? Cicero, for example, ackno. 
leges and proves by facts, known to the, Whale 
world, that Pompey was, bleſled with a moſt exten. 
ſive capacity in the military art, and wes intrepid i 
dangers 3 that he was aſſiduous in labour x tha bi 
courage ſurmounted all difficulties ; that be was-vii 
ingzouncil,” and moſt quick in exceutibt, He x. 
knowleged that his preſence / was accompanied with 
that great perſonal reſpect, which makes a hay be 


both beloved and feared, and which often has full 
as great a ſhare in his ſucceſſes as his arms. A 


to his being fortunate, which t e Roman * gh 
the any wk protection 75 the Gods, Wy 


1 


have e of that 1 in che manner N Fn | 
They were far from attributing the great ſuct 


of Pompey to-a blind and. -unknown cauſe. 1 
ſingle author of the treatiſe, of the e 5 


Romans has altered his language: jealouſy beg 
envy, and envy made him diſguiſe. the.truth,which 
was glorious for the Romans, or might tarniſh the 
memory of the Greeks. This truth would ſtill. More 
clearly appear, if time would allow me to examine 
this treatiſe more particularly, which is only a mo 
deſpicable production of the paſſion of the. Greeks 
againſt the Romans. I now proceed to what the 
author 
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author has written, concerning the, formne 0 or 5 
eminence of the merit of Alexander. He therein 
undertakes to prove, that that hero owed nothing of 
all his grandeur to fortune, genus in fuam gloriam 
fu Maum, ſays Pliny. This divinity, in his. opl- 
nion, was the moſt dangerous enemy he had to en- 


counter. The obſtacles that oppoſed him in his 
firſt deſign. of leaving Greece, the wounds he re. 
ceived on different occalions, the difficulties which 
be had to overcome in the courſe of his exploits, | 
xe, in the judgment of the author, ſo many efforts 
of fortune in oppoſition to Alexander. If he be- 
came a conqueror, this was owing to the gres deſs 
of his courage, to his knowlege, his , temperance, 
and his love, of juſtice. , I am not inclined to follow 
the author in every particular circumſtance that he 
has mentioned 3 one ſingle inſtance will ſhew how 
greatly prejudice had blinded him in favour of the 
Greeks. Alexander, according to bim, was the 
work of Philoſophy; he even was that wiſe man, 
whom ſhe undertakes to form, and whom we ſo rare- 
ly find. . Ih a word, he was more a Philoſopher than 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Arceſilas, Carneades, thoſe 
fathers of Philoſophy. If he did not open a. ſchool 
in the Lyceum, nor in the Academy, the precepts 
that he left in the countries whither he cartied his 
arms, his diſcourſes and his actions, ſhew more fully 
how much a Philoſopher he was, than all the writ- 
ings of the ſages of antiquity. His actions were the 
fruit and effect of the moſt eminent virtues, which 
always concurred to produce them, 5 
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Need we any more examples, to convince us that 
| this author blindly ſuffered himſelf to be led by 
hatred or friendſhip, and that he ſolely conſiilted by | 
intereſt, the taſte, and honour of his nation? 'His 
, _ writings alone are not the on monuments, of the 
jealouſy of ſome of the latter Greek. 
— Parallel of Greek and Roman uren 8 
niſhes us with another proof. The falſhood of 
| almoſt all the Greek tranſactions, which the writer 
6ppoſes to the moſt illuſtrious events of the Roman 
hiſtory, is. not only manifeſt z but it even appears by 
the expreſſions i in the very beginning of that work, 
that the author's deſign was to give t the Greeks the 
honour of the great exploits, which, "tall bis time, 
; admired in the Romans. "He" believed 


ereby made the Greeks amends for that 
ſtate of degradation into which they had fallen,” 

It was with the ſame deſign that Plutarch hat 
conceived' that whimſical deſign, T preſume to call 
it, comparing of men, who are not more diftant from 
each other, by the diſtance of times and places in 
which they lived, than by the kind of life which 
they led, by the nature of the paſſions which a&v- 
ated them, and the difference of the actions which 
diſtinguiſhed them. The writer who propoſes no 
other end but to paint men, and to repreſent thei 
character, is ſatisfied with having related what he 
believed to be true, does not diſturb himſelf about 
the compariſon that his writings may perhaps give 
riſe to; he expects the judgment of poſtefity, ani 
he ought not to anticipate it. - But Plutarch, who 
had another intereſt, had alſo other views. Hs 

 _ countrymen, 


Ae 
Wöbttyn ike Greeks, gained at feaſt en 


by his work; by being put bn a level with the 9 
men of the Rag e. ahd ther my 

e "1 that emed to be acknow The 

age in which our authbr Ted, was greatly. le ned. 
He had even.a fatther view, namely, by thus op- 
poling a Greek to a Roman, he ſhews to, advantage =, 
'he ſmalleſt actions of the Greeks, till that time 
e - The rental ation EI 
before been adorned. with the gracts of natration, or 
at leaſt had been but very litile remarked, Some 


of thoſe compariſans require a e 
"MY tour being able to diſcover how a 
advantage of the ſmalleſt « circumi 


| of his Greek. commanders, to.raile che 2 $ it we 
by ſo many ſieps, and bring them 1d. near to t 
Rab Romans, ſo as to make TR yery. often is 
gen bperior, and almoſt. always equal. | 

If I were not afraid of being too tedious, klebt 
here relate ſeveral dther ſtrokes of rancout and jeg - 


hd louſy, drawn from the hiſtory of Dio Caſſius, and 
5 directed againſt the moſt illuſtrious perſons of Rome. 


All I ſhall ſay, is, that never any hiſtorian abandoned 
himſelf with leſs reſerve to the dictates of hatred and 
prejudice, We need only caſt our eyes upon-the 
inveQive againſt Cicero, in his forty-ſixth book. 
The ſhining talents and great reputation of that 
Roman, were what drew upon him thoſe reproaches 
much more than the evils, of which he | is accuſed of 
being the author in that diſcourſe. | 

So many unjuſt, falſe, and — — 5 


ments, tending meerly to obſcure the glory of the 
8 2 Romans, 


Stecks were blinded by hatred and jealouſy. That 
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Romans, ſhew plainly enough how much the Liter 


is what I undertook to prove. It now. only remains 
for meto draw ſome conſequences from the  propoſ: | 
tions 1 have been eſtabliſhing. | * 
I be firſt is, that we ought to diſtruſt ſome Greek 
Hiſtorians, and eſpecially thoſe whoſe writings 1 
have cited, when they treat of the Greek. or Roman 
"hiſtory? ?? 
Ihe ſecond regards the uſe which ſome parſing "8 
makeof certain fictions, invented by Greek writers; to 
| ſe them to the great events of the Roman bil. 
tory. Thoſe ſtories, full of contradictions, invented 
at pleaſure, were not known nor publiſhed, till long 
after the aggrandizement of the Romans, and the 
decline and jealouſy of the Greeks. What were not 
that people capable of, who have preſumed to, take 
fuch liberties with hiſtory, for the meer pleaſure of 
feigning, eſpecially when by their deceit they thought 
they eſtabliſhed their own glory, and at the fame 
time the diſgrace of their enemies, 
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OME, for Koene ages, had no o taſte. for 1 
fine arts. She did not fully know the value 


of them till after Marcellus, Scipio, Flaminius, 
Paulus Emilius, and Mummius had expoſed to her 


view the fineſt pieces of art that Syracuſe, Aſia, 


Macedonia, Corinth, Achaia, and Bæotia, could boaſt 


of. She beheld, not without admiration, the pic- 


tures, the ſtatues of braſs and marble, and whatever 
elſe was uſed as ornaments to and a 908 


places. i 77 


That ſhew, which the hay wa the 3 


cence of the Greeks had produced, quickly inſpired 


the Romans with a love for magnificence and luxury. 
The conteſt then was, who ſhould moſt ſuperb- 


ly adorn his houſes in the city, and his ſeats in the 


country, The leaſt criminal means they had re- 
courſe to, was to buy, at a low price, things that 


were invaluable, The government of the conquered | 


countries furniſhed them with opportunities of doing 
this. While ſimplicity of manners prevailed, the Jaws 
prohibited the governors to buy any thing from the 
people whom they governed; but when manners 


began to be corrupted, the people would have 


thought themſelves happy to have ſeen the regula- 
8 3 tions 
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tions of che republic violated in no other point but 
this. Thoſe upon whom they depended, would, in 
ſires, and in the manner of ſatisfying them. The 
rapacity of ſome carried off every hing. and not the 
leaſt mention was made of payment, . Others, who 
i.obſcrved ſome meaſures in their proceedings, bor- 
rowed-upgn plauſible pretences, from. cities and pri. 
15 perſons, whatever was excellent in the poſſeſ. 
| Hon of thoſe private pcrſons, and thoſe cities and if 
| ſome few took care. to reſtore the valuable things 
they had borrawed, hy far the ee hap 
them as their owa property. x. 

Voertes, who was accuſed and Cid AS. 
tion, had, as he himſelf faid, taken nothing and 
bortewed nothing. He had purghaſed, at a great 
expence, whatever was to be ſeen in his houſes 3 and 
hat was there not to be ſeen there? age 
bau generally a tae. far different things, | 


Hunc copit argenti ſplendor, flupet bir ate 


The taſte of Verfes embraced every. thing 3, gold, 
filyer, ivory, diamonds, pearls, ſtatu arues, pictures, rich 
furniture, nothing was fine enough fo t him; accord 
ingly, nothin, was more ſuperb A his houſe : in 
the courts a gardens, nothing was to be ſeen b 
ftarues ; but it i is reaſonable to believe that x thet kings 
of. the greateſt v valoe were : placed i in his 85 


9200 ® 
„An account of this gallery, - 1 have, imagiaeh 
would be no ungntettaining ſuhject to the ſociety. 


It wight well be compared ta any of choſe, of which 
21811 is h 13 | we 


e . 


r 


yr daily meet with 7 
FT: to 1 his Youth by a moſt remarkable 
public accuſationz, let us leave him tc We 
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i „ Let bs leave Ci- 


inſt Hortenſivs, that Verres was a public robber 
Mean while let us enjoy! a rich ſhow, ie dur o 


out ſtudies. 1 


It is but reaſonable'ro begin ith Jupiter, The. 
ſlarue of that God was one of the. moſt ſtriking. A 


in the gallery of Vetres u it repreſented , Jupi- 


ter, ſurnamed OTPIOZ, the giver f favourakle | 
winds, In the whole world. there. were only, thres : 


ſtatues of Jupiter. known by that title; Ni 


the Capitol, where it had been conſecrated by Quin - 


dus Flaminius, from the ſpoils of Macedonia: an- 
ocher was in an antient temple built in the narroweſt 


ace of the Thracian Boſphorus the third had been 
brought from Syracuſe to the gallery. of Verres, | 


This Jupiter was, hy the Greeks ſurnamed Ougies; 
but the Rom without any 
in Greek, Wa. 


that Flaminius, 
Macedonia 


ſecrated — — this title the ame of Jupiter, "ip 
was the fruit of his victory. 


The Diana, of Segeſta, was no leſs 8 


him Iur EAA TOA. It is probable 


This was a * and rich ſtatue of braſs, The 
Goddeſs was veiled in the manner of the divine 


regard to his ſurname | 


to refer all the ſucceſs he haf in 
to the protection of the Gods, had copy - 


of the firſt rank ; Ae 
notwithſtanding, the lar 
pery, it had thai m 


"9 4 


gined 
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lighted torch. Antiquity added ſymbols to the f. 
gures of its Gods, thereby to expreſs all their differ. 
ent attributes, in doing of which it had not always 
perhaps ſufficient, regard to the conſiſtency of 
whole. Petrarch has ſhewn greater regard to pro- 
bability, and has never given a torch to love, In 
fact, what could be the uſe of a bow and arrons, 
when the hands wete employed? ps 3 
This ſtatue, from all antiquity, had belong to 
Segeſta, a city of Sicily, founded by neas, It 
was at the "ſame time one of its fineſt ornaments, 
and the moſt celebrated object of irs devotion.” The 
Carthaginians had carried it away. Some ages after- 
wards, the young Scipio, the conqueror of C arthage, 
reſtored it to the Segeſtans. It was replaced upon 
its pedeſtal, with an inſcription in large we 
expreſſing the beneficence and the piety of Scipio. 
This Diana is ſo much the more worthy of out cu- 
rioſity, as there is not the leaſt reſemblance of | i 
upon any of the medals of Segeſta.”” 
I vo ſtatues of Ceres were the two moſt valuable 
rarities that could be found in ranſacking Sidly, 
where Verres had commanded during three" years 
The one came from Catana, the other from Enna, 
two cities which ſtamped the head of Ceres upon 
their coins. That of Catana had been, from time 
immemorial, revered in the obſcurity of a ſacred 
place, to which men were denied all "acceſs, * The 
matrons and virgins were charged with cclebrati; 
thete the myſteries of the goddeſs. ET 
That of Enna was held i in {till greater veneration : 


| ir was a — of braſs, neither lar 80 nor ſmall, ; ar 


Li 


dans cop a bed f.. 
* 


fexquiſite workilapſÞilp:* The Goddels held a torch 


M % i - 


in each hand, to to repreſent. thoſe which The Ii ghted at 9 
the flames of mount Etna, when the fought ſor ber 2 = 
daughter, whom Pluto had carried away. 

In the year of Rome 622, when the republic Wd. 
thrown into confuſion and conſternation, in conſe- 
quence of the murder of Tiberius Gtacchus, it was 
found that the Sybilline vetſes ordered Ceres to bs. / 
ppeaſed, Cererem placari oportere. The deputies: of 
the college of prieſts tranſported themſelves.to Enna, 
o the feet of that ſtatue, and were ſtruck with no les 
religious awe, than if they had reiben under * 
eyes ; of the Goddeſs herſelf. 

Mercury was quite at home when he was "lodge 

with Verres. This was the very ſtatue to which 
the Tyndaritans offered regular ſacrifices annually ; 
and it was of very great value, Signum magne pe- 
cunie, Scipio, the conqueror of Africa, had reſtor- 
ed it to thoſe people, whoſe medals," on which we ſee 


7 4 
\ 


Mercury. : 
The ſtatue of Abe had likewiſe e eh ſent hs Thr 

w thoſe of Agrigentum: it was in their temple of 5 

Eſculapius. Myro, that famous ſtatuary, had ex- 

erted the utmoſt of his art upon it; and to render his 

name immortal, he had inſcribed it upon one of the 

legs, in ſmall characters of ſilver. = his was doing 

a thing that was forbid by the las. Phidias ſays 

Cicero, ſeeing chat it was not allowed him to put his 

name upon the Buckler of Minerva, had recourſe to 

the expedient of engraving his picture upon it; ſui 


ſſmilem Jpeciem incluff in clypeo Minerve, cum 125 | 
ere 
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bere non liceret. I leave it to geatlemen, t 
A Tow nh gle raw Rr ek 

to the prohibition, Ce ME a RE? 
that ſtatue, er in yalps Ib Ns Que 


curious. 
© The Hercules was by the ſameaniſt, 'Verigy had 
it at Meſſina, from one C. Heins, whoſe houſhol 


= were the deen and gag ine pw of 

chat ſplendid city, .. wag 4 — Hy 
From the ſame city he had the the Cy upid.of Prax 
les, the fellow, af the Cypid that 9 5 
Tbeſpia: that .of Verges. had been ſeen. . 
before. Pliny ranks it . the maſter 


Praxitiles. 5 u 


#3" 
7 Wil : 
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By theſe deities, , þ " were Placed: the, Capephur 
who had ſuch a great ſhare in the pomp. of thei 
feſtivals, The name of Canephor was given a 
Athens, to young girls dreſſed in a magnificent man- 


ner, who marched in their ſolemn procoſſions, bear. 


ing upon their heads, and ſupporting with thei 

hands, baſkets filled with things appropriated to tie 
warſhip-of the Gods.” Such were theſe : they were 
two figures of braſs, of a moderate ſize, but of ſuch 
beauty as might be expected from the ingenuity an 
character of Polyeletes. 

Let us now conſider the Ariſteus, the Pen, and 
dhe Tenes, The Ariſteus came from Symauls 
where he was bonoured in the ſame temple with 
Bacchus, He was a demi-god, ſon of Apolly and 
the nymph Cyrene. His figure was that of a young 
ſbepherd; his employment was ruſtic ; the care of 


Ws. of bees, and of dlive-trees, being bi 
| province. 
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joney, and oil, Aftet the. gere e 
ken to give an account of his birth, his echeation, 
bis Knowlege ; and his glory, it is gat -39 be, wpn-- 
tered at that the greateſt maſters of art, ſtugjed 
o make fine ſtatuęs gf him. Painters and ſcufp · 
ors have often been inſpiged hy Pfg. 


The Peang or the Peon, came from tlie fame city, 
but from the temple of Eſculapius, „ bo 
hared divine honours, He was the phyſitian 
Gods, the happieſt of aft pn a The 
of a moroſe aſpect, made 'a 
vith the Arifteus, which Hep ple tee we may ſuppoſe, 
to have been ſuch another ſtatue er £ raps | 
x the St John Baptiſt of Raphacl, © | 


The Tenes came from a east diſtance. Ve 
had ſeized it O. a voyage.to: Tenedos, It had bor - 
fore made a journey. ta Rom, where it had gppeared | 
x the Copjtia- The God) was. afterwards. .rpſkog; 
& to his on city, of which he Mag ar chhaged the 55 

founder z and he was, there honoured, ag the tur 
klay God: Apud, Tengdies ſanciſimus Deus. bt - 
8 undoubredly à very happy cire 


umftance.to get 

: whole people on one ſide. This Tenes was a8 
wadoned prafligate, who having made himſelf in- 
famous in his wn cguntry, hy à criminal gammerce 
with his mother · in lama fled into that deſert iſend, 
ad rendered it famous. n po pe 
mich be built in it. 1 


Tad . ein 
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Some Antiquarians think that they diſpober upon 


rac 

a medal of Tenedos, the head of Tebes font ha 
that of his mother-in-law, or his ſiſter,” ts 
If the head of Tenes'i is doubtful poli th 
Tenedos, that of Sappho, upon the coin of Mytelene, hi 


her native country, cannot in the leaſt be doubted. ſp 
Her rare excellence in Poetry had made her be re- of 
garded as a kind of Deity. Accordingly, among the WI t! 
Gods of all kinds, which adorned the gallery of Verres, Y 
the Sappho of braſs, of the celebrated ſtatam BI : 
Silanio, was much admired. Nothing could be ſ 
more highly finiſhed than that ſtatue. Verres had J 
taken it from the Prytaneum, or public. hall of | 
Syracuſe. Pliny relates that Silanio, having caſt in l 
braſs the ſtatue of Apollodorus, his fellow artiſt, 3 b 
man of a violent temper, and who, from a diſlike to | 
his own works, often broke them in pieces; be | 
repreſented his paſſion ſo exactly, that peoplethought 
they ſaw not A pollodorus, but Anger itſelf: nn 
beminem ex ere fecit, ſed iracundiam. To judge of 
the one by the other, the Sappho of Vetres was not 
a Pocteſs, but Poetry; not an amorous woman, but 
Love itſelf. An Epigram, i in the Ant on 1 
picture of Sappho, gives her both _ noble air of 
the muſes, and the graces of Venus. 

Such were the ſtatues which Cie | found in the 
gallery of Verres, when; in the eharat̃ter of his c. 
cuſer, he went thither, according to cuſtom, do fe 
cure his papers. Verres had many other ſtatues 


Scia, Samos, Aſpendus, Perga, Sicily, the whole 
world had been ranſacked by his curiaſity. Cicero 
alledges that the curioſity of Verres had coſt the R 

racuſans 
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had coſt them men. Verres had depoſited ſeveral 
ſtatues with his friends: he had even giyen ſome of 
them. to'them in preſents, and with. others he bribed 
his protectors. An inſtance of the latter was. the | 
— of Hortenſius, ſo famous by a ſmart repartee 
of Cicero. The ſphinx is a well known figure: 
this was of Corinthian braſs. Hortenſius, to whom 
Verres had made a preſent of it, produced it in 
all places where-ever he went. He could never 
ſuffer it to be out of his fight: we may thereby 
udge of its extraordinary | beauty. Pliny, who re- 


J 
lates this fact, adds, that Cicero and, Hortenſius, 


being in the heat of the diſpute about Verres, Hor- 
tenſius happened to ſay, As to myſelf I profeſs 1 
have not learned to explain riddles. It is your own 
fault, replied Cicero, for you have a ſphinx at 
home. I know not upon what authority Plutarch 
afirms, that the ſphinx of Hortenſius was of ivory, 
contrary to the A teſtimony of Pliny and 
Quintilian, . , 

But one of the AY . 'curjolities,, which 
was ſhewn, by Verres only, to his moſt intimate 
friends, was the ſtatue of that player on the lyre, 
whoſe manner of touching the inſtrument had given 
riſe to a proverb among the Greeks ; for as he 
ſeemed to play only for his own ſatisfaction, without 
any concern whether others heard him or not, thoſe 


who thought of nothing but their ſelf-intereſt were 


compared to him: He is, ſaid they, the muſician of 
Apendum, he plays only for bimſelf. Aſpendum was 


an antient — famous city of Pamphylia. Verres 


had 


* 
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« ade a large hükhelt. =_ ke peter . er 

g #6 wurd as bis pfdyer "Math." 4. il * 
i ot evefy obe but 1 the FH 8 mn 
TED ys Cicero, he provel upon 


mulician. os ut ine 6 
1 us now examine 3 * | EM oy 
were none of the leaſt valuable 1 5 ir 
Jn gig e L ples, ſeveral ſmall ders — 


as, ve ſee on medals in of. os 

ties. - There was among ot ; 
tiful, which Verres had taken 5 Par, a * & 7 
rue of. Ceres at Enna. There were ſome of chem 

of ivory: Verres had theſe from an'antient temple 0 
of Juno, built u upon che promontory « of Matt, I lt 
ig plainly. this Jupo which we ſee upon the Puck 
megals of that iſland. _ The u 9 ivory in works 
of, cylpture, was rouh the earlieſt times very com- 
mon in Greece; Homer ſptaks of it; though he 
no where mentions elephants. © Long after him 
Phidias made a ſtatue of Minerva of Ivory, with 
that admirable ſhield, a . deſcription of whith 
has been tranſtnitted to us by Pliny. Dishyfivs the 
elder made no ſcruple of carrying off che file 
victories of gold which the gods held in their hybd, 
and ſeemed to offer him: I do not ſeize = ſai 
he, I only accept-of them... 

.  Alargeyaſe, in form of a waterpots Hane adorn- 
ed a magnificent table of citron-wood-: It was the 
- workmanſhip of Boëthus the Carthagipian, . 
kame has been tranſmitted to us by Pliny, | 
i, of his principal works. He was 


famous for e ſilver, from whence we may 
8 
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i ſo much the more probable, as Cicero takes nos 
tice of the weicht of it: 
tam, grand andere. But Ip Rne | is 15 | 
was, the one next to it was 


It was a fuigle precious ſtone, ind pom prodigi 


' ous art and labour, This piece came from theealt 3 
it had fallen into the hands of Verres a 


candleftick, of which we ſhall ſpeak by and by. 
There was not a family in Sicily, i in any to 

circumſtances, which had. not its ſilver plate t to 6 
uſed in the worſhip of its bouſhold gods. It con- 
ſiſted of goblets o all ſizes, eicher for offerings of 
libations, and in perfuming - pans for burning in- 
cenfe. All cHeſe. pieces were ſtill more _valy: 
for the workmanſhip than the metal. They ſſ 
that the arts had been carried to a high degree 
of perfection in Sicily. Verres aſſiſted by two 


one a painter, the other a ſtatuary, had choſen 
out of ſuch an abundance, what beſt ſuited for the 


ornament. of his gallery. Theſe were cups of an 
oval form, ſcapbia, ornamented with emboſſed fi- 
dre, Alia, amd igel work, a l Cots; 


thian vaſes placed upon tables of marble, ſupported - 


by three feet, after the manner of the ſacred tripod 
of Delphi, and which were on that account called 


Menſe Delphicæ. If Verres did not like the vaſes 


entire, he, at leaſt, took from them the handles, 


ſmall ſtatues, or chaſed. pieces of carved. work, to 


make uſe of them in ornamenting vaſas hat were 
nher and more highly finiſhed. 
There 


iam Bozthi manu face. 
'vaſe 


Greeks, who. bad entered. into his fervice, the 


. 
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very great number, were modern; but he had found 


- 
by 
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"There mult, be rarities of 10 $ in. the 
poſſelfon bf fuch'a curious man. as Vern . Her 
- were to be. found cuiraſſes and helmers 65 5 Cori. 
thian brals, adorned with carved work; large w Urn, 
of the ſame metal, and the ſame worked 

Elephant. s teeth of an incredible ſize, on Phi 
RY might be read in Punic characters, that "king Mar 
| {anifl had ſent them back to Malta to the 

of Juno, from whence they had been carried off by 
the commander of his fleet. Here was to be Wh 
even the horſe-furniture, Pbaleræ, which had be- 
longed to King Hiero; near to which were two ſmall 
horſes of ſilver, on two pedeſtals, affording 4 new 
amuſement to the eyes of connoiſſeurs. > ak 


Curious antiques are eſteemed independaitly of 
the materials. Their merit conſiſts in their Anti 
quity, and the fine taſte in which they we ere. 
cuted. The golden vaſes, of which Verres had 1 


means to make them finer and as much eſteemed a 
antiques. He had eſtabliſhed at Syracuſe, in the 
antient palace of the kings, a great goldſmith's 
ſhop, where, for eight whole months, all the work- 
men relating to that art, were continually employ- 
ed for Verres, either in deſigning vaſes, or adding 
| ornaments to them; and they wrought on nothing 
but gold: Cum vas nullum fieret niſi aureum. Ide 
great art of the workmen conſiſted in the 

of the deſign, and in the fine proportion « 

in jointing and chaſing the old pieces into che ne# 
work ; Verres having taken off the piepes of the 
greateſt value for that purpoſe from every _ 


i 
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had las k. harids on Ode would habe tm 

that the different parts "han been made for each. 
other, the intermixture, » was condufted with 0 much 2 
uſte and judgment. 8 | 

The various pleces of Behr were neh inte. 
woven with gold. That faſhion was invented by 
Attalus king of Pergamus. The reſt of the fur- 
niture was no ways inferior to the tapeſtry. The 
ſplendor of the Tyrian purple was to be ſeen on every 
ſide. Verres, during the whole time of his govern-, 
ment, had eſtabliſhed in the beſt cities of Sicily, and 
it Malta, manufactures in which the workmen were 
ſolely employed about his furniture. All the 'wool 
was died purple; he furniſhed the materials, but the 
workmanſhip coſt him nothing. | 

It is impoſſible , at this day to know, who. were 
thoſe antient kings or tyrants of Sicily, whoſe pic- 
tures, in number twenty ſeven, were taken from the 
temple of Minerva in Syracuſe, and ranged in order 
in the gallery of Verres. We can hardly find eight or 
nine of them on the medals of Sicily. In other an- 
tient pictures, taken from the ſame temple, was repre · 
ſented an engagement of the cavalry of Agathocles, 
that tyrant of Sicily, who from the loweſt rank of 
the citizens had 'raiſed himſelf to the ſovereign 
power in his country. We have the head of this 
Agathocles on medals. 

The porch of the gallery was richly adorned with 
hiſtory pieces. Verres had ſtripped that of the tetn- 
ple of Minerva at Hracuſe, which was the moſt 
beautiful and moſt magnificent that had ever a- 
dorned any temple. Many famous Greeks had 

Vor. I. 1 | mens 
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mentioned it in their writings, and. all agreed tha 
it Was 2 wonder © art, It was ornamented.m. a,man-, 
ner « us 8 ſe both to the N the goddeß 
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of the fine arts, and to 4 ery W ich contained 
the maſter pieces of every Art, A fine . ptgan 
head, With its | ſerpents, and finiſhed t to 1 
perfection occupied the middle ; the reſt was 

vered with carved i ivory, on len ſeveral he 
ſübjects were repreſented. Virgil deſcribes” fome- 
thing ſimilar to this i in his plan of a Feat: wa 
he promiſes to Auguſtus. g | 
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In foribus pugnam ex aura, 22 aalen, 5 
Cangaridum, faciam.. rid; als 


| Verres had carried off from the gates * this fi- 


* — os 


his A Bally's with hel, 5 the ſide of op Hy 
ſtood two large and fine ſtatues which Vertes hat 

brought from the temple of Juno at Samos,” They 
were Probably the workmanſhip of one Theedoru 
of Samos, an ingenious Paten and ftarvary, men. 
tioned both by Pliny and by Plato 


The gallery was lighted by ſeveral luſtres of bra, 
but. more particularly by a wonderful candleffick, 
which two princes of the eaſt had deſigned . for the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. As that temple had 
been deſtroyed by lightning, ang as Q Catullus Jo 
cauſed it to be rebuilt in Lia ay more m 
cent than before, the two p es propoſed. to vit 
till | the W aa be | Ss there to 00 
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crate their offering. One of che two; 2 Cai the 
charge of \the candleſtick, paſſed through Sicily in 
his return to Contmagene : Verres commanded i in 
Sicily ; he {a the candleſtick, he admired it; bor- 
rowed it, and kept it. It. Was a preſent worthy both 
of the princes who intetided to offer it to the temple 
of Jupiter, and of the temple itſelf, the moſt mag 
hificent edifice on tt, if "e except the 1 
of the true God: | 


Cotdelabram, e — Os e — 


lam perſuaded that I have Preſented to the So- 
ciety a collection of antiquities not unworthy of 
their attention for a few moments. if any one 
ſhould doubt of the extraordinary beauty of the 
pieces of ſeulptute and painting; I anſwer, firſt, 
that in my opinion, no doubt can be formed of 
thoſe whick have the name of the artiſt aririexed, 
Myro, Boethius, Praxiteles, Silanion, Polycletes; 3 
3 to the excellency of the other curioſities, which 
is only vouched to us by Cicero, I ſhall anſwe &; in the 
ſcond place, that v cannot fuppoſe ht would ven- 
ture to give à falſe repreſentation of things every 
Roman might judge of with his own eyes. He 
vould thus have brought his character into ſuſpi- 
cion, and loſt all credit with his countrymen, in 
matters of greater moment, where it was more diffi- 
cult to form a judgment. 

But was Cicero a connoiſſeur himſelf ? molt.c cer- 
tanly he was; this is ſufficiently proved both by 
his actions and his writings. As to his actions; 
we know with what earneſtneſs he begged of Atticus 

T 2 to 
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to chüſe for him at Athens ſtatues of braſs and mar; 
ble to adorn his library; but, if we may judge of 
his taſte,, by what he ſhevis in his writings, we ſhall 
look upon him as one of the moſt judicious. con- 
noifſeurs. I find, ſays he, that the ſtatues of Cana: 
chus are hard and ſtiff. Thoſe of Calamis, though 
not quite ſo bad, are, however, too dry and lifeleks. 
Myro does not adhere fo ſtrictly as he ought to 
nature, though, in general, what. comes from his 


| hands is very beautiful. Polycleres i is much ſuperior 


to him, and in my opinion has attained to perfec- 
tion. He ſpeaks in the ſame. manner as to paint- 
ing: Zeuxis, Polygnotus, Timantes, and all the 
excellent maſters who have uſed only four colours, 
are admirable for their drawing and outline ; but in 


Echion, Nicomachus, ae Ae. 100 


thing is perfect. _ 10 


Theſe are expreſſions o a man well. N in 
the ſubject he ſpeaks of; and I need he no longer 
apprehenſive of leſſening the value of the things 1 
have been deſcribing, by ſaying in the words of 
Terence, that Cicero is my voucher : + 1 


Veſtrum judicium fecit, me aforem 44, 
Sed hic actor tantum potuit à facundid, | 
Quantum ille potuit cogitare commode.” bot 
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e and others 1 the Ache habe 
written upon the different ſects in philoſophy; 


but time has denied us thei works, and we are ig- 


norant both of 'the plan they purſued, and 'the end 
they propoſed.” My intention, Gentlemen; is to 
give you a diſcourſe upon the riſe and origin of the 


ſeveral ſects of Philoſophers, and the queſtions op. 


on which they were divided. 


The perſons who firſt raiſed Greece out of its 
barbarous ſtate, and gave it ſome taſte for the Sci- 
ences, were ſucceſſively called ſophiſts and wiſe men. 


Diogenes Laertius, upon the credit of ſome antient 


authorities, gives the title of Sophiſt or Knowing, 
to Homer and Heliod, and the wiſemen themſelves 
are ſtiled ſo in Herodotus. . The Greeks had not as 


yet affixed an idea of contempt to the term Sophiſt; 
I mean that of an idle declaimer, who ſeeks rather 


to amuſe than to inſtruct; and who, having laid it 
down to himſelf as a rule to be always talking, ne- 


ver ſpeaks but to make a parade of his learning, Ih 


and never expreſſes himſelf without a pompous and 
affected obſcurity, Theſe characters I borrow from 
Plato, 


;_ There 
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"There ſeemed a degree of preſumption in applying 
the titles of Knowing and Wiſe to any mortal. 
Strictly ſpeaking they belong to none. but God, 
alone is poſſeſt of knowlege and wiſdom. Wha | 
can mankind juſtly ſay more of themſelves, than 
that they love knowlege, and make. it che principal 
object of their ſtudy ? Pythagoras, was/the firſt that 
ſeemed ſenſible of this, and therefore, took the more 
modeſt title of . Philoſopher, or Friend to Wiſdom; 
in which he was followed W all the ſects * * 
after him. 6 
As to the origin, of the En eas of Philo- 
ſophers, ſome place, it in the age of . Socrates and 
F ato; others in that of the ſeven wiſe mens, while 
ſome carry it as far back as Homer, „This laſt 
opinion has the leaſt to ſupport it. TE 
it will be a ſufficient confutation of Kt % drew 0 
Homer, the greateſt poet that was ever known, 
if one were to judge only from the beauty of the 
imitation of him, is beſides, in a certain ſenſe, and 
with reſpe& to the Greeks, the father of arts and 
ſciences, fince his writings diſcover a furpriſing 
knowlege of theſe ſubjects for the time in which he 
lived. But are we for that reaſon to Look upon 
Homer as the head of all the ſets that ſpring up 
in Greece? Men will always catch at any thing that 
tends to ſupport a favourite opinion; from. whence 
it has come to paſs that different ſects, availing them- 
ſelves of ſome paſſages in that 'poet, which ſeemed 
to them to favour their particular ſyſtems, have 35 
it were by one conſent agreed to acknowlege him for | 
their firſt founder. A 
Does 
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free from care and 145 % in feaſtin ing ny 1 755 
He becomes : at once . an, ge Fg 
elſewhere j joins, the goods of the body 2 and K ortügs 
with thoſe of the mind, as neceſſary to 18 5 
our happineſs, he is then a Petipatetic. And laſt] 
ihen in another place, he ſays, that all below iS 
full of error and uncertainty, . that is ſufficient to 
make him an Academic, and yen 1 
From hence proceeded. the many eces that 
been written upon Homer's philoſc hy, almoſt a 
of which are loft, and amongſt which. the only one, 
perhaps, that deferyes to be lamefted, is that treas | 
tiſe of the celebrated Longinus, « entitled, Is Homer q 
Pil, pher ? 9 | | 8 

As to the wit men, excepting Thales, ho pur- 
ſued ſo early the ſtudy of Natural Philoſopby | 
Aſtronomy with ſucceſs, their doftripe. was contin 
to certain moral ſentences ' or maxims, for the con- 
duct of life. They, had neither ſyſter, nor ſch A 
nor opponents. Whereas the notion. of a philo! 
phic ſect includes in it all theſe. _ 4 

The name of Seck is uſually given to thoſe, Air 
brated ſchools, whoſe founders . Immediately, ſuc- 
ceded the wiſe men, and which were all formed al. 
moſt at the ſame time ; Ik mean the Ionic cho 
founded by Anaximander, the talie ſchool found 
by Pythagoras, and the Eleatic by Renophanes. 
But theſe ſchools, after having ſubliſted near a cen- 
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tury in the different places where they N 
collected together in Athens, as the centre. 

lege, towards the times of Socrites and Pls. 


Beſides, the ſchools of Anaximander and ebe N 
goras, being ſtrangers to the art of reaſoning, had, 


properly ſpeaking, applied themſelves only to Phy- 


ſics, which included their Theology : and the ſchool : 


of Xenophanes, leſs ſolicitous to teach the Science 
of Numbers, the Principles of Motion, the Cauſes 
of Generation and Corruption; ſubjects, Which, 
together with obſervations on the Magnitude, Dis- 


tance, and Courſe of the heavenly Bodies, employ- | 


ed the two other ſchools, had fixed upon Logic. as 
its principal object, a ſcience of which Zeno te 
Elean js ſaid to have been the inventor. * , 
At length Socrates, who repaired the rying of the 
Tonic philoſophy, looking upon Morals.as more uſe- 
ful to mankind, and more within their reach than 
either Phyſics or Logic, cultivated. that ſtudy in 
Preference to all others, and uſed all his endeayoyrs 
to direct philoſophy into a courſe ar once 0 a 
tageous and ſo eaſy. 


There was no where as yet a Cadets WW | 


philoſophy. It was Plato, the diſciple of Socrates, 


that collected together (as it were) its ſcattered mem- 


| bers. He found his malters and his models in the 
| three ſchools I have been ſpeaking of; Pythagoras 
for Natural Philoſophy in the Italic ſchool, Socrates 
for Morals in the Ionic, and Zeno of Elea for be 
art of Reaſoning i in the Eleatic. 

As ſoon as Plato had convinced the Gredks that 


2 Philoſopher was one in whom ſo much valuable 
 Kknow- 
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bd center'd, being maſter not only: of: the 
ſtudy of nature, "but of the arts of living and reaſon - 
= op were all bent upon becoming Philoſophers. | 
The tiry of Athens Mone a eas: in a ſhort time, fe- 
reral ſchools ſet up, to which the citizens flocked in 
crowds with this view, "Such were the Academy, 
the Lyceum, the Oypolarges, t the Portico, and 
others of inferior note. By degrees Ff volt and 
Socrates had loſt much of their reputation, by loſing | 
the advantage of novelty. There never was a people 
more remarkable for their wit, 'or their levity and 
conſtancy, than the Greeks, and the Athenians i in 
particular. Thoſe who were of a bolder or. more 
elevated turn of mind, were for refining upon the 
old ſchools, or diſtinguiſhing themſelves by .the 
ſingularity of their ſyſtems. New maſters roſe up 
every day, and came from all parts: and this, as is 
probable from the circumſtances attending it, occa- 
fioned the law made by Sophocles, the ſon of Am- 
phictides, which forbid, under pain of death, any 
Philoſopher's keeping a ſchool, without the conſent 
of the ſenate and people. 

Theſe new teachers did not labour in vain. The 
greater part imagined,” that by following them they 
ſhould gain a diſtinguiſhed reputation for the ſupe- | 
nority of their underſtanding. Accordingly the 
docratic method, which was averſe to all conten- 
ton, and conſiſted in the art of inſtructing by di- 
dogue, and confuting an opinion by the uſe of irony 
done, was quite left off. Socrates himſelf made the 
ame complaint. There are ſome, ſays he, that 
(&ſpiſe the — taught them, and by hearken- 
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derftanding, and i improve. cart, puttiag al 
the farms which men were 3 to 2 2 


cordi ing to their different paſſions and inte 
carne, in 2 manner, overwhelmed with t the 1 Io 
city of ſectꝭ that aroſe; and Which, fat from « N 
ptoying themſelves. in the diſcovery of truth, or 
made it their buſineſs to deſtroy each other. 15 
miſtius reckons up no leſs than three hundred, in 
whick I ſhould have concluded he had g gone 100 far 
if Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, had not 
mentioned ; a number that comes very near it. "0 


At leaſt it is certain, that in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, there -appeared the Academics, the Peripate- 
tics, the Stoics, the Cynics, the Epicureans, the 
Cyrenaics, the Hegeſiacs, the Annicerians, the The- 
odoreans, the Pyrrhoniſts, the Eliacs, the Eretrians, 
and the later Academics, who of themſelves made 
three diſtinct ſects. I ſaid they appeared within a 
ſhort ſpace of time; and, indeed, if we except the 
heads of the new Academy, almoſt all the reſt,ver 
either the diſciples, or eee 4 na 
tes or Plato. 


Such then was the riſe: and orijh of the Aker 
ect of Philoſophers in Greece. I am no to tres 


af the queſtions on which they were divided- 
W i And 
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And at frſt the a 


divided upon the n 
art of 4 © 
truth and | happine 
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that they were Aae, in ab or Jad: all the 
lame ſentiments. with ref; tg the formation of the 
world, or the nature of the Deiry (Atkeim tri 
umphed in Epicurus' $ ſcpogl; Lyceus tau ght the 
eternity of the world; and the Portico, held a. Princi- 
ple at once intelligent and material. ) But, on the 
one hand, nature i is covered, as it were, with an im- 
penetrable veil; the human mind, ſays Cicero, 
however ſubtil we ſuppoſe it, being incapable. of 
mounting up to the heaven, or of penetrating 3 into 
the earth; and, on the other hand, Religion was no 
rery intereſting ſubject. to men, who thought their 
Gods ſcarce ' ever concerned themſelves. in their 
fairs, What pretence could there be for making 
a diviſion upon ſubjects of ſo little, i importance, or 
atended with ſo much uncertainty.? But when the 
queſtion was concerning a wiſe conduct in life, and 
the improvement of the underſtanding, the heart im- 9 
neditely intereſted itſelf in the determination of 
the one, and vanity in thar of the other; ſo that 
numbers, inſtead of ſubmitting to the inſtruction of 
other maſters, took upon them the character of teach- 
ers themſel ves. T ſhall begin therefore with the divi- 
tons which were produced by the ſtudy of morals. 

All the different ſects had this i in common, that 
their wiſe men aimed at happineſs. This, indeed, 
I the end which wankind muſt propoſe to them- 
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ſelves, in regulating their manners. But 
does this ſupreme felicity conſiſt ? « It conſiſts, 
ſays the Academic Sage, after Plato is maſter, 
in contemplating rt the true, th 
“good, the ſpiritual Being, or imply, the Being 
ae At act n Bs gaining his loye, and 

* in acquiring a rig to him, All theſe 
are Plato's own words, and taken from one of his 
dialogues, The firſt Academics, in order to ex: 
preſs the whole of their morality. in a ſingle word, 
called it virtue or juſtice indifferently ; 3, and this vr. 
tue or juſtice. was no other than that. conformity to 
the ſpiritual being, which was necellary to perfet 
happineſs. 

The ſages of the Lyceum maintained with Ari: 
totle, that virtue alone could/furniſh bur a very im- 
perfect enjoyment, and that compleat bappineſs re- 
quired, together wich the goods of the mind, thoſ 
of the body, and thoſe which are uſually called the 
externals, or the gifts of fortune. 

Zeno, with his Stoics, oppoſed aa diſcip ls of 
Ariſtotle ; and being ſupported by Antithese and 
the Cynics, maintained, in concett with them, tha 
man was a vile ſlave, and neceſſarily unhappy, ' while 
he had any regard for the intereſts of the body, 
any attachment to life, any concern about his re- 
putation, or, in a word, while his attention was 
fixed upon any other object than virtue; virtue, 
ſaid they, being ſufficient to render a man peed 
happy, in the midſt of want, or even in Phalars* 
bull. | 


T be 
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The Academics had not confined virtue "has | 
ich narrow bounds, hot adyanced that man was 
unhappy in valuing his health, and the. other goods 
necefſary to life; in valuing them, I mean, as ſub- 
ſervient to virtue; they acknowleged, beſides her, 
other ſubordinate goods, which: they me br | 
out of regard to her. | 

This difference was ſufficient; to make a (el 
between the Stoics and thoſe of the Academy : ac- 
cordingly they divided, not upon the grand point 
of loving virtue alone, but upon the indifference with 
which the eſteem. of a ſingle object ought to mei ? 
them for all others. | | 

The Cynics put many indecent and ſhocking | 
things in the number of the moſt indifferent, and at 
vhich, by a neceſſary conſequence, no one ought to 
take offence; or if they did, they looked upon that 
too with the ſame indifference. They went upon 
this principle, that nature having ſuffered no change 
by education in brutes, men, with reſpe& to thoſe 
ations that are common to them both, could not 
err in following their example. It is well known 
bow far Crates carried this ſtrange principle with 
the young Hipparchia, whom he had juſt married 
in an advanced age; and from hence it is com- 
monly thought they were called Cynics. But is it 
not more likely, though this name agrees very well 
indeed with their impudence, that they took it from 
the place where they met, and which was called ny 
1/arges, or the houſe of the white dog ? A | 

The Stoics did not carry their notions of indiffer- 

ence to ſuch unjuſtifiable lengths; they allowed 
them- 
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themſelves indeed in abe moſt imtodeſt ations, by 


they paid fome regard; at leaſt in public, to the rules 
of decency, and to the las: an] this dis Proper 


what diſtinguiſhed them from the'Cynies”* ' 
Nom what a contraſt did the Happineſs of Eg 
curus make with that of Antiſthenes and Zeno? 
The Epicurean ſage purſuing pleaſure as ſueh, and 
bur fil 
taking care to refer the enjoyment even of ſenſua 
pleaſutes to the mind, becanſe the body can taſte the 


pleaſure only while the object is preſent; 'whereas 
he mind, which ſhares the ſweets: of it wich the 


body, enjoys the future by en anSthe yal 
by remembrance. bn 3:4 e 

But what ene was it, for the Academy 
and the Lyceum, to ſee, _—_ with the Epicu- 
reans, the Cyrenaic ſect and the Hegeſiacs, the An- 
nicerians, and the Theodorians, which made; as i 
were, three diſtinct branches of it, propoſing ples- 
ſure to the wiſe man as his true happineſs! + be 
“ only good of man, ſaid they, is the pleaſure of 
the ſenſes, or at leaſt the union of all the kinds 
0 of pleaſures. They all admitted this principle, 
though wir ſome limitations, but they nn 
upon the ſubject of duties. 


- Hegeſias's wiſe man does every wi from 4 


| mind to himſelf alone, becauſe he owes nothing to 


ſociety, or the members of which it is compoſed: 
he acknowleges no obligation to generoſity, gra- 


titude, friendſhip, or the love of his country, any 


farther than che exerciſe of theſe virtues ARAM 


AE: + 
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Wit e on fif-love.. He, 

s Aale Ae ar che more.caly duxics, 
and thinks himlelt 5 = performing, 
them, though, it. abridge, him of ſome, pleaſure, ; As; 
 Theodorus's wiſe. man, far from acknowleging, 
himſelf obliged, t9 any, duties, he. allgws, himſelf in, 
eyery crime. that gag he co committed: wich impunicy,; 
and without injuring, ee Principles ill 


more ſhocking, than, thoſe of  Anviceris, and Hege- 
ſas, but worthy of 3 who. We 


Cod. f 

While cheſe differen {Qs — about holy 
dame good, the-Megarean ſet; founded by Euckd, 
and the Eretrian, founded by Menedemus, departed - 
but little from the ſyſtem of Socrates and Plato. 
Euclid maintained, that the only good capable of 
making us truly happy, was that which is ſimple, 
uniform, always the ſame, and always ſeeure. Me- 
nedemus placed it in the mind, and in that faculty 
of the mind which. has truth for its object. It was 
thought there was too much ſubtilty and refinement 
in that ſimple good, and too much ſpirituality in the 
notion of pleaſure independent of the ſenſes. Per- 
haps, too, this doctrine might ſeem to be out of date. 
Whatever was the cauſe, it is certain that the Me- 
getean ſect was more diſtinguiſhed by its fondneſs 
for diſpute, than its opinions in morals; and the 
ect of Menedemus by degrees became extinct. 


It was thus that the antient Philoſophers, dil , 
they were endeavourthg to fix upon the greatend of 
man, and the nature of. that happinefs he is: capable 


of, 
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df, ſplit into ſo many ſects, ant All Kell bis hte 
|  en/the-ſubje&," though in different way 
indeed, could they avsid: i ning 
happineſs for the ſubſtance; hen thiey f D Upon 
two ſuppoſitions, of Which 'tevUlittion . tehches us 
che falſhood, namely, that matt may be erte. 
1y happy in the preſent life, and that he" na ay 
become ſo by the exerciſe of bis wii Poren dre 
I now proceed to the divifſons Which the dj of 
Logic has produced. = Nee . 


r giÞ 

Logic, or that ſcience which teaches. us to judge 
concerning truth and falſhood in all ſubjedts, W 
another ſource of diviſion to the antient Phi 
« 1s it poſſible to find out the truth, or is it\.not? 
« And ſuppoſing that-it may (es 
« mT? 15 i 

The Peripatetics and whe Stoics anfweggd; without 
heſitation, ** That it might be pry ir Py 
K. actually did know it.. vor EE. 


« Bur how did you come by mar knowlege ? 
replied the new Academics founded by Arcelilivs; 
“ Truth is not within the reach of Man. There 
is no proportion between che Human mind and 
« truth.“ I 

A third ſet preſent chemkbyes, and ſay, . « 1 
tt for our part, we don't pretend to have attained to 
&« the knowlege of the truth, but we are ſeeking 
« after it. We are as yet equally ignorant Whe- 
« ther it can, or cannot be diſcovered ; and this is 
„ what we are in ſearch of,” Thus were three 

_ conſiderable factions, as it were, formed, diſtinguiſhed 
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However other queſtiona aroſe, which, by in · | 
creafing; tho-diviſion, multiplied the number of ſects. 
The Dogmatilts wereidefized!''to explain the means 
by which they who! pronounced with ſo much vo 
fidence om truth and falſhood , were enabled to form 
weir judgment, whether by art of their reaſon 
or their fees O SKETPAAE Meng bus +? 
The Epicureans, whom. Cicero: never fails to ri. 
diule ab ndt very” acute Philoſophers, gave 'this 
anſwer, We judge that honey is ſweet, v becauſe 
dur taſte informs us that moſt and that ow is { 
«, white; becauſe: our eyes aſſure us of it. In 2 
«word, it is impoſſible to judge any other way than 
« by our ſenſes;/and it is by:their means, apd upon 
„ber teſtimony; that we judge of truth.“ 
That is truſting to very deceitful witteſſes,” 
replied: the Peripatetics-. Sometimes your eyes 
vould perſuade you, that the more diſtant parts 
of the ſame portico grow leſs us they are farther 
removed from the ſight, though it is in fact equal 
through its whole length. Sometimes they will 
repreſent to you as really exiſting a thouſand dif- 
ferent colours, which yet have no reality in them; , | 
« Beſides, your perceptions may be ſo altered, ths 
the honey ſhall ſeem bitter, and the ſnow, Which 
now appeats white to yon, ſhall. appear of ſome 
other colour:: What then can correct theſe errors 
V/ of the ſenſes, but reaſon ? And therefore we hold 
* that reaſon alone ought to be the judge of truth.“ 
c The 
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+» The: Epicureans and the Dogtmatiſta wer both 
equally miſtaken, according to the Stairs; /and-theſe, 
in order to reconcile: the tro ſecta, imintained that 
the aſſiſtance, both of ſeniſe and reaſon, wb necefiary 
to judge of truth. Ntaſon alone added they, 
< ſees nothing; the ſenſes muſt; profenis the bbjet 
„before it, on Which it is to, prgasaunge, The 
*© ſenſes, on the other hand, will efięn gg bag 
<« judgment, if they undertake to Judgealone,. wh 
80 out the help of reaſon.” eule e e 
Thus we ſee amangſt the Dogmatifls three fob 
perfectly diſtinct from each otlier ; the one min · 
tainiog, that it is by: tho ſenſes we judge ; dhe other, 
that it is by teaſon nd? a third, that ic is by m 
of reaſon and the feriſes together. TRere was fil 
wanting a fourth to aſſert, that ĩt was neither by tde 
exerciſe of ſenſe nor reaſon. And aceotdingly'this 
made its appearance in the diſciples off Heraclitus, 
who were a remainder of the old Pyttiagoteahs;'and 
who: held, that it was God himſelf who! judged of 
truth within us; abe is to top, — E 
1 * 
The Pynbonids, in 1 midlb ct theſe iv 
Neale the Dogmartiſts, that they ought to hart 
begun with a previous enquiry concerning truth it- 
ſelf; * If there be nothing, fay they, tile et 
“ falſe, either in phyſics or morats'; if truth i 
e mere chimera, you muſt acknowlege cht you 
„ have given yourſelves a great deaf of unnecelary 
«© trouble, and have ſeparated without any ref. 
Now we have been taught by-Pytrhoy chat Were 
| ny „ Fl 
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« injuſtice,” Pur chat even thing is e 
« be what is ds, bylaw and cuſtom.” . 
* when they addteſſal the Pplcutcany ts. par- 
dcular, hey did diob ail vo put tham in mind, that, 
xcrording to / he Cimenaics,: of whom they were a 
kind. of colonf}; there was neither virtue nor vice i 
and thas Prmocraus. ſo often copied by Epicurus, 
would not UO, that they vas in quality, which 
vas not the canſeguence.of' prejudlice or of habit 

| The Acatlifh rel diſciples of Pyrtho 
againſt the Degriatts, 9 
edverſaries, Bet the Dogriidtifis, in their tern, in 
order to put the Academies, 'aſked Areefllauss 
tes feos coca e, in his nem Act 
demy "manage, regulate” his mammer 
nd his oondukr, 82-46 det6tinine other queſtions In 
Philoſophy, ſihce it was impoffible, eitHer" witty re- 
ſpe& to oppoſite parties, or contrary prepoſttions, 
w diſcover hefe the frutkh lay. Arceſilaus replied, 
that the-wile mar of His Readerny, deſpaiting ever to 
fre trorht inſedfy would adhere to what reſenibled it, 
that is to fay;, ee elle probable. la this manner was 
Arcefilaus ntungled in the difficulties of both ſocts, 
becoming u Degtiatiſt witty reſpect to the proba - 
ble, and —— an rag with e te 
ruth, 

The Sceptics, ran de vile theſe aol 
teſts, turned "againſt the Dogmatifts and Academics 
he arms witk which theſe two ſects had furniſhed 
hem. They tad ſeen the Dogmatiſts differ Im 
WA 3 
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this kffirmative'propdfidon, viz, The truth may be 
khown, and we are polleſſcd” r itt "Kool: 
They reſolved therefore to affrm nothing. On 
the other ſide, they took care N 
negative propoſition, : which had ſo much embataſ· 
ſed the Academics; eonfining themſelves, ; with re- 
ſpect to Logic, neither to deny or affirm any thing, 
being equally undetermiined-aboot” the true or the 
probable: and with geſpect. to moralsy exchutling all 
ſides; and -following-ogly.cuſtorg;; as n child, fays 
Sextus Empiricus, follows his maſterz Hot fm in- 
clination ot judgment, but impliciely,, and withou 
the leaſt oppoſition/ In a, word, obeying, the las 
che cuſtoms, and the. A .of ane Fithout 
judging of any thing: . Socrates,” . Added they 
+, knew but one thing, b cnet, Uh he 
e nothing. - For our part, more diffident than Sc 
 *, crates, we freely acknowlege that, "NEAT ignore 
even of that One. 2 ee e 
If they were aſked, What was the/end they pro 
poled..to themſelyes A they , replied, ., That N Ws 
Ataram and Muriapathy; | I. will, explain, myſl 
The great principle of the Pyrchoniſts,, or of Th 
ticiſm, was, that.-with reſpect to the Haus af 
good and evil, which is the particular object of wo 
rals, and with reſpect ta the nature of. truth and 
fal hood, which is the common object of all the {ci 
ences, the arguments on both tides were exact or 
nearly equal in weight; from whence they inferred, 
by a natural conſequence, that we ought to ſuſpend 
our judgment, this they called. de kene n 
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this; A the-charafteriftic of their Kr, 
they applied to every thing to the objects of tlie 
ſenſes,” as well» ab to thoſe of the intellect. They 
agreed that ſenfation and thought have a proper 
reality; but they maintained, that to argue from 
mere thought to the ſuppoſed truth or probability of 
objects, was to expoſe one's ſelf to:doubts; diſputes; 


and conteſts ; or, to uſe their own expreſſion, to va- 


nous troubles of the mind 3 and that it is the ſame. 
with reſpect to our ſenſations ot Perceptions, be- 
cauſe, by inferring in the ſame. manner, from 
the truth or the probability: of ſenſible objects, we 
are in danger of contracting a violent affection, or 
averſion, for thoſe, objects, according to the. natute 
of thoſe impreſſions which, we may have received, | 
concerning chem. \Whereas, added They, the i=9xa 
comes to our relief; that cuts off at once both theſe 
troubles of the mind, by producing the A:ara8y, dr 
the tranquility of reaſon ; and theſe uneaſineſſes: ai 
the heart, by. producing the. triopathy, or ue 
regulation. of the paſſions. en Fg 5 Mt Q 
The Sceptics 5 not g⁰ o far at firſt as to tmaih« 
tain, that true ſcience confi ſted i in nowing g nothing ; 
it was only by degrees they roſe to ſo ſublime a 4 
pitch of ignorance. Their firſt "maſters rs" coliterithc | 
themſelves with "Faying, that they 1 ſearched after 
truth, ypon the ſuppo tion | that it might be found. 
They were called Zztetics, [or Seefeers) becauſe 
they were always enqulring and examining. Thoſe 
who ſucceeded 'them” ventuted' farther, and faid, 
„We are the Philoſbphers that ſearch for eher, 


* and find nothing.“ It is to theſe" that che name 
U 3 1 
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of Steptics, or mere Speculatiſts, ns- yen by way 
ef eminenee. But even this ſtate of the queſtion did 
not ſeem quite; perfect enough it ep ſſud, Aer 

all, ſome hopes af finding; and ſomeè deſim of knows 
ing. the truth. At laſt came the pen,, who 
would not allow that any enquiry ſnouid be mnie 
after truth, or * eee 
ment of ſeience. 6 05,000 05 
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It is difficult tö coriccive What the Aforetics,”or 
Doubters, could add to this. Perhaps if they hal 
been aſked, whether they did not know At leaſt that 
they doubted of every thing, theſe new Philoſophers, 
who were the very flower of Scepfticifin, would have 
anſwered, that they were in doubt whether they 
doubted or not; bor there is ri6thing "fb abftrd, 
which has not been advanced and riniatained "by 
ſome Philoſopher, nor any thing (6 
of nn when left to nel, tn 


= 


© Thus, gentlemen, 11 have "—_— what 1 had to 
ſay upon the origin of the different ſects of Philo- 
ſophers, and the queſtions upon which. they were 
divided. . What I have done is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, only giving a general, yiew of | theſe lubjedts, 
and placing what relates to them in one point of 
light. For in treating of matters of fact, All g. 
have to do is either to examine into them, in 0 
to point out their truth or falſhood, by ſome com- 
bination of them; to reſolve any difficult queſtions 
that may ariſe ; or laſtly, by connecting them/t9: 
gether, in a regular ſeries, to compoſe a 1 of 

hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. - Cue muſt likewiſe be taken to, ſupport 
even the incidental, or oecaſional facts, by Proper 
— — «nd f 
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tient Philoſophy... 15 M. F reret, Mew! 
Liter, Vol, 18. 19.” 


N the Aiſputes which aroſe beat AE A 00 
of the laſt» age on the preference. to be given 

to the Ancients or Moderns, the only point in Which 
the advocates for Antiquity ſo zealouſſy contended 
for the ſuperiority of the Ancients was in Pam 
and Eloquence. This was the only kind of merit, 
of which they were ſufficiently qualified to judge. 
In the courſe of the debate, the Ancients, were con- 


ſidered in no other light than in that of Faw or 
Orators. . 


From hence it has come to paſs, — 8 ſyeere. 
ing generation, without taking either ſide in the dif- 
pute, have looked upon the abſolute ſuperiority of the 
Moderns to the Ancients in matters of Philoſophy, 
as a thing acknowleged even by the friends of the 
latter. The due mean is a ſtate to which the mind 
of man is with great difficulty confined; and ac. 
cordingly from an unbounded eſteem for antiquity, 
mankind have paſſed over to the other extream of 
an unjuſt contempt, and have perſuaded themſelfes, 
than an enquiry into the ſentiments of the Ancients 


concerning Philoſophy, did not deſerve the n 
of men of ſenſe. 


: 1 


- 


3 3 29 
It is my — — . 
into the foundation of that contempt . with Wien 
de. generally ohe thöſe, who apply teme e 
he ſtudy of what are now called the demonfrative 
Sciences; afftict tor treat the Ancients, hem n j᷑è. | 
lered as Phüoſopheta. Cal they be ignorant, that 
it is to the Ancientꝗ they are indebted for the ele- 
ments of thoſe ſclences digeſted into metliodꝭ and 
that even at this day choſe elements are abſolutely 
xcefſary, to them? Ia Logic, in Geometry, in 


blophy,- ia. which a: ſtrict method is uſed, are we 
xquainted-with: any other — — 
than thoſe which the Ancients have laid dom 
Theſe elements, methodized: in the manner in 
vbich they have left them, are the reſult of a long 
min of accurate obſervations and certain diſcove- 
res ; by means of which, thoſe ſuperior geniuſes 
elected out of a great number of particular truths, 
thole from whence all the reſt are derived, the firſt 
truths, and the fundamental principles of the ſci- 
ences,. If we now draw from theſe principles ſome 
conſequences which the Antients did not perceive; 
bh by collecting and uniting all the knowlege of 
thoſe who, have gone before us, we are enabled to 
ke farther than they did. is that a reaſon for deſpif- | 
ing them, and for diſdaining to examine into the 
method by which they were led to theſe firſt truths ? 
This enquiry would at leaſt acquaint us with the 
hiſory of the human mind; a hiſtory, of all others 
te moſt inſtructive, and at the ſame titne the moſt 
igretable to a Philoſopher. Perhaps too, the uſe- 
fulneſs 


Aſttonomys in a word, in all thoſe branches of Phi- 
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ſualaeſs of; thao anquidies might. nen yet funber 
ſometimes they might puſſtb y lead: the wa m lon 
important diſcoveries. Of this: en 
the fallowing inſt ane)??? borthul s 
The pains which the lane Mr. Halley beftowe 
upon the mations of the moon i well-khowd; xc 
only to Aſtronomers, but to all whO have avy tale 
Foe the hiſtory of Aſtronomy. R is allowed; thi 
the tables he has drawn up, from a ſertes of vbly. 
vations continued for above forty- years, will affe 
a method of determining the longitade at fe, by 
operations almoſt as curtain, at thoſe by: which the 
latitude ia taken, and wih Will rr 2 ogs 
N rl © NAIR) * E's 
This woluchle.diſcenings/pohich Mir: Halley fo 
ah was entirely owing to the ſtudy of Ant 
quity. He informs us himſelf, by a memorial u- 
ſerted-in the year 1691 in the Philoſophical! Tran. 
actions, and he bas repeated; it in ſeveral. af his 
other works, that what he had read in Geminus, in 
Pliny, in Ptolemy, and even in Juidas, of the pro. 
perties aſctibed hy the Chaldeans to their W 
cal Sora, had firſt put him upon this taſk.” 
The Babytoniſh aſtronomers held that the bn 
ax tho period of 223 Uhskledts gave che Weed d 
the fimilar eclipſcs to the ſame place in the heavens: 
which ſuppaſed that the maon would be. ag er. 
actly in the fame point of its own echptic, and in 
the ſame ſituatian with reſpect to the eclipticel the 


ſun. Mr. Halley did not think it bemrath Jum 10 


examine whether the period of the Sara: had real 
Ns —_—_ ———— 
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— the men went throagh/ alt the va- 
nettes and mne. 
ervod i her moto 03 04 hoe eee 

rom tithes de dasdulen Mar th bend 
likewiſe give the returm of che corſunctiotis und ap- 
ns of the moon to the fixed ſturs them · 
res, without any other difference than-what aroſe 
from the motion proprt to che ſtars, which” is well 
bars 9—jr 
Theſe approxitnations being obſerved at ſea, (which 
ja very poſſible thing) will give, by the difference 
between" the hour ſer down in the tables, and that 
of the place of obſervation, the difference between 
the meridian of the obſerver, uhd eee 
udles have been drawn up- 

The hiſtory of the philoſophical 1 0piiiiths of the 
Antients; ftudied by 4s able men as Mr. Halley, 
would, no doubt, make room for order diſcoveries; 
fr a great deal! ftill remains to be done. 

In proportion as Natufal Hiſtory has been im- 
proved, the truth of ſeveral facts has been aſcer- 
nined, which had long been conſidered as fabulous 
by our Naturaliſts. Fheſe diſcoveries have almoſt 
always been the effect of chance; and can one ima- 
dine, that an attentive enquiry, undertaken with a 
deſign to verify theſe fame facts, would not have ren- 
dered theſe chances more frequetit'? "This would have 
made even the errors of the Antlents turn to our 
xcount. Tt is to the- Alchymiſts that we are in- 
2 great e of © . 
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That 


hy: e exiſtence of the ſatellites, ot the. {e- 
beſides the planets then Known, there might poli. 


from their reaſonings. 


times; and that Father Riccioli was one of the firſt 
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That fortunate accident to which we. owe. the to. 
leſcope, being improved upon by, the celebrate 
Galileo, has enabled us to diſcoverr.new! ſtars, the 
ſatellites of the planets. It has ſhewn us; ghar the 
milky-way is no other; than a: collection of {mal 
ſtars,, which are not diſtinguiſhable by the nale 

eye. Reaſqning alone could never lead the Antiend 


condary, planets... They, had only conjectured, that, 


bly be others. which were, only viſible in dhe iuſ 
rior part of their orbit, or in that neareſt to de 
They were, according to them, the fan 

which we call Comets, an account of the luminous 
appearance attending them. „This appearance wa 
formed, ſaid the Pythagoreans, by the refradtion of 
the light in the column of vapours attracted by de 
heat of the ſun when they approach him. Tblis 
opinion was followed by Hippocrates, of. Chios 
whoſe name is ſtill celebrated ep. our Geone- 
tricians, for ſquaring the ſegment of a circle,...,. 
As to the milky-way, and the nebulous ſpas of 
light, which are ſeen in the heavens, the different 
manner in which the ſame ſtars appear to a ſtrong 
ſigbt and a weak one, led the Antients to gomectur 
the true cauſe of this appearance. Teleſcopes hare 
enabled us to ſee what the Ancients had jnfere 
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There is no. doubt 1 Calles was the fir 
amongſt the moderns; who took notice that the vi 
brations of a pendulum were performed in equi 


who 


imdt$0TTHLK — 30 


 vho made uſe of hiv diſdovery in taking aſtronotmi 
cl obſervations, | But unleſt a method had been 
found out of ufing this property of the pendulum 
in the conſtruction of a clock, it is highly probable; 
that, on account oſ the difficulty attending the ap- 
plicaton of this principle to aſtronomical purpoſes, 
the diſcovery. uld ba ve been loſt again. Galileo 
ind Riccioli were not the firſt who were acquainted 
with this method of obtaining an exat meaſure of 
ime. A meinorial of Edward Bernatd, inſerted; 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, informs us, that 
the Arabian Aſtronoimers had uſed the Tochroniſm 
of the vibrations of ithe-pendulum, 107 meaſure the 
kngth of tire; but fur want bf a certain conrur · 
rence of circumſtances! to fender. this diſcovery uſe- 
ful in common life, it was ſoon laid aſide, and even 
intirely forgotten. 10 eg o marr igll 
A little more acquaintance with the Ancients 
would have taught thoſe, who now treat them with 
contempt, that many of the modern ſyſtems and 
diſcoveries are at the bottom only 'antientropinions; 
which, after having bern perhaps ſeveral times adopt- 
ed and abandoned, have been revived again hy per- 
ſons, Who, believing themſelves the original inven- 
tors, have, in order to raiſe their credit, ſet them 
out with all the advantage which the-ciroumſtances 
atending them would admit of- dn ' 947r 2677 
Near five hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, 
Empedocles maintained, that the known world; the 
Coſmos, had been reduced to ĩts preſent form by the 
oppoſite action of two forces that ballanced each 
aber, Love and Diſcord; poetical terms, under 
Which, 
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regular arrangement of parts, or power of  aRtion; 
On the'.contrary, if Difocid had reigned long if 
there had tern in the univerſeondy the law of initio, 
the parts of matter, being removeii to n diſtanut fm 
one another, and changing their place and: their fi- 
ation continually, would have bern diſperſed thridgh 
the! jminenke regions ef ! ſpace, mad aid Mee 
—_— ene wenn BIT 0131617 UT 
' Iris-not necefffary tos uſe many words to pre 
that the — of the — — 
fripped of che parade and detail of: calgulations 
comes ta the fame with this of .. Exmpedocks. 
cumſtances, which: men of ſagacity have talen tbe 
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advantage of, has ne doubt.evlarged un kon- 
| _ bye 


* 


e eee en: hut it is hot ſo certain, 
jat it has gpemec nem general, vie wa for che. moſt 
rt it has only. ſerved to. revive, old opinions chat 
had been long: exploded ; for. inſtance, that of the 
diferent ſexes in plants, Gra, and, that of .univerial 
cedtricity;jn all; bodies. The powers of the human 
wind are ſo limited, and the, objects of qur koow-. 
lege ſo little varied, that all the poſſible combina» 
tions of our ideas muſt ſoon be ehauſted ; perhaps. 
a n Wo long 
forts 8 ct Kitt eEnbirt Yr 1 
| lay-adthing berg, of dhe ee 
hem of zhe Ancionts upon Being, and its gene- 
al properties; neither ſhall L mention their opinions 
on the particular. parts of ꝓhyſics. To compare 
their ſentiegents, upon all, theſe paints with later hy- 
pocheſes wauld All — 1 ſhall confige 
myſelf to the giving; a, very general. . 


8 


donn. 


vho thought freely, che earth. is placed in the cen- 


from weſt to eaſt; a revolution, which our ſenſes ale 


cibe.to all the heavenly bodies, which ſoem to us to 
be carried. from eaſt, to weſt. hy one mon motion. 


which, like * own n 


sc EIER N 1 1 


Mr ra by, —— part of the Aniants 


tre of our world; 4 turns round i l axis, py 
la twenty-four hours performs a compleat revolution 


At different diſtances from the earth, are the-planets, 


* 4 
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weſt to alt; but in *iflequdl-tiiies; nile 
in proportion as they dfe farther” rewi6ve@ Am m4 
darth; their common centre At — —mhe 
nal revolition; the planets, Which I cht tit hiv 
eompleated but a part of their own revelition;” a. 
pear it ⁊ certain qiſtance towards the Git" of the 
Plate where we bad ſeef them before," from When 
we conclude, that they have moved through 4 er. 
rain ſpace towards the eaſt; in à contfür) , ied 
to that of the common motion. When the ſum of 
theſe differences added together, after a certain nom- 
ber of diurnal revolutions, has brought the plant 
back to the ſame point from” whence beben to 
obſerve them, we conclude that fiſhed 
their own particular revolution; + 0% 
"When Aſtronomy was farther imp 
ſiinple'fyſteni was found ft fufficient t6/adtint fo 
all the phenomena 3 3 ſeveta additions were thetefer 
made to t; che planes of the particu Gbit df 
the pläntts were diſtinguiſhed from the plane of the 
diurnal revolution, and their axes & e to 
Gier froh each other in Heir inc 'to' the 
Pläne af Ohr Kevolbtion. ee Ba 1 
1 15 not very eaſy to undetftand | the” abebußt gi 
yen us by thoſe who have writ the biſtory of Phi 
lo phy, of the method which the AnGditnts'todk to 
Epi the phiyſical caſe nn devittion'sf th 
planes of the planets. 45 * 0 Det 
Our Moderhis, as well enge beige 
arxes of the planets to be differently i inclined wo the 
plane of the fan's equator, and the planes ef the 
ſatellites to thoſe of the — . 
not 
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1 ay whether | what = hath fad, 88 25 
phyſical cauſe of theſe different inclinations, i is clearer 
or more ſatis{a&tory than what was e by the 
diſciples of Thales, 5 4 

This ſyſtem (to take notice of it as we 80 Along) 
was embraced by almoſt all the branches of the Ionic 
ect; which had been founded by this philoſopher 3 
and there can be no doubt but he received it ftom 
the Egyptian Aſtronomers under whom he had ſtu- 
Wed, 
I: ought alſo to be obſerved, that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which now ſeems to us a thing ſo 
extremely eaſy to diſcover, . muſt have been, and 
vas in fact, the reſult of a long train of obſerva- 
tons. This diſcovery was even made by degrees, 
and this is without doubt the reaſon that the honour 
of it has been given to different Aſtronomers, .. 

As their obſervations grew more exact, they per- 
ceived that Venus and Mercury were ſometimes 
above and ſometimes below the ſun. Sometimes 
Venus was farther from us than Mercury, at other 
times it was between that planet and us; it was even 
ſid that it had been ſeen to eclipſe Mercury; an 
obſervation, which, to have been made by the naked 
che, required both frequent practice and a very clear, 
loht. 

To account for theſe appearances, different hypo- 
theſes as to the ſituation of the three planets were 
propoſed ; from hence aroſe thoſe contradictions, 
which are found in the ſeveral accounts given us of 
the ſyſtem of the ancient Aſtronomers upon . this 
bead. Theſe were at length united in favour of 
Vor. = X that 
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11 THE PHILOLOSICAL 


that hypotheſis, which the Egyptians formed upon 
ſucceeding obſervations.” In this hypoth eſis, wa 
cury and Venus performed their own reyolut 
about the ſun, at the ſame time that, being ba 
along with that luminary, they made together with 
im another revolution about the common. « centre. 


Plato ſeems to have adopted this hypotheſis il in bis 


Nimus; and Cicero, who has only copied him, 


mentions Mercur Y and Venus as the attendanis 0 of 


the ſun, bunc ut comites ſeguuntur. Vitruvius, = 


tianus, Capella, and Macrobius, have given a 
plete view of this Ionic ſyſtem, - ; 

Several of the Pythagoreans had embraced hi opi- 
nion of the motion of the earth upon ifs axis, a and of 
that of the other Planets round the earth; Ne ought 


not to be aſcribed to all the diſciples of Pyt 


for, after his ſchool was broke up, they were 55 
into ſeveral ſects. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that Pla 
had followed this ſyſlem in his Timæus; though 
as Cicero obſerves, he has not expreſſed his mean- 


ing very clearly; but Ariſtotle being a ſcholar of 
Plato, muſt know better than we can be ſuppoſed 


to do, what were his maſter's ſentiments, and what 


ſenſe to put upon thoſe expreſſions, under the ob- 
ſcurity of which he thought proper to lie b bid. £2 

Theophraſtus, as quoted by Plutarch, informs 
us, that Plato would have gone yet farther it | he 
had dared ; and would have adopted the opinion of 
another branch of the Pythagoreans, who rnade the 
earth to turn round the ſun. Plato ſaid in his old 
age, according to Theophraſtus, that be repented 
that be bad a igned the earth a Place, which " by 
e 
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Jeluag to it, in putting it in the centre of the univerſe, 
ond making it the principle and 25 meaſure of the ce· 
letial motions.. 

The examples'of Anaxagoras. and Socrates had 
been a reſtraint upon Plato : it was not without 
trembling that he had even ventured to inſinuate the 
motion of the earth about its axis. The Athenians 
had eſtabliſhed it as an article of faith, that the 
earth was immoveably fixed in the centre of the 
world, It was difficult indeed to reconcile their 
obſervations with this doctrine; but it would not 
have been ſafe to have directly attacked it at Athens. 
This city was the only place in Greece where the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy was in any great repute. It 
became neceſſary therefore to find out ſome method 
of making the celeſtial appearances agree with the 
popular ſyſtem of the Athenians. The diſcovery 
of this method we are told by Eudemus, a cotem- 
porary of Ariſtotle, in his hiſtory of Aſtronomy, 
vas owing to Plato; it was he, ſays Eudemus, who 
propoſed the following problem to the Geometri- 


clans, viz. 


Te explain the different motions of the planets by. 
motions that are circular, regular, and concentric 


to the earth. 

The deſign of this problem was not to find out 
2 phyſical hypotheſis, that would aſſign the cauſe of 
theſe motions z, all that was required was an aſtro- 
nomical hypotheſis, that might render theſe appear- 
aces ſubje& to a calculation. This is a remark 
rar by Ptolemy, and on which he lays great 

rels | 
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The Greek ' Aſtronomers were as ſenfible a5 we 
can be of the phyſical abſurdities attending their 
hypotheſis ; but they were under a neceſſity of mak. 
ing uſe of it; and it would be LEE wore 
proach them with it. |. 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, who had ſpent Gal years 
in Plato's ſchool, examined the problem, and thought 
he had found the ſolution of it in the following by. 
potheſes, which make the ſecond of the three anci 
ent ſyſtems. 

He ſuppoſed, iſt, That the band being el in 
the centre of the world, the planets and fixed ſtar 
were carried round 'it from eaſt ' to weſt by a com- 
mon motion, and performed their revoration 1 in 
twenty-four hours. 

2. That each planet was fixed to a peril 
ſphere, by which it was carried in a contrary direc- 
tion, that is, from weſt to eaſt ; and removed back- 
wards a certain ſpace every diurnal revolution, but 
in a different plane from that of the equator, 
3. That this ſecond ſphere was itſelf carried along 
by a third, which at firſt removed the two former 
to a diſtance from the plane of the ſun's ecliptic, 
and then brought them near it again; by which he 
ſolved the apparent change of latitude in the Pla- 
nets. 

4. Laſtly, Venus, Mercury, Main: Jupiter and 
Saturn, had a fourth motion, which carried them 
along their own ecliptic, but in a contrary direction 
to their proper courſe, and which made them ap- 
pear ſtationary, -retrogade, or as moving with an 
accelerated velocity. 

Theſe 
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ber: Calippus, Ariſtotle's cotemporary, added ſe. 
yen more, to account for the inequality of the mo- 
tons of the planets in different parts of their eclip- 
tic, Eudoxus had attended only to the mean mo- 


tion, Calippus had endeavoured to calculate the true 
ught or apparent motion. 
by: Ariſtotle added twenty-two ſpheres more to tha 


thirty-three of Calippus; but this was only to pre- 
vent the friction of theſe thirty-three ſpheres from 


The imagination is juſtly teriified with the tediouſ- 
neſs and difficulty of / calculating the motion of ſo 
many ſpheres; and after all, this would not aſcer- 
tain the different diſtances of the ſame planets from 
the earth, a difference which was rendered ſenſible, 
by their apparent magnitude. Ariſtotle was aware 
of this imperfection attending the common hypo- 
theſis ; and we know that ſeveral ancient Aſtrono- 
mers endeavoured (though without ſucceſs) to find 
a remedy for it. 


At laſt they had recourſe to Epicycles, or - other 
leſſer circles, which had the ſame centre with the 
ſphere irſelf, and which they added to Eudoxus's 


at the ſame time that they were carried along toge- 


hint of theſe epicycles was taken from the orbit, in 


Venus and Mercury moved round the ſun. 
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Theſe circles or ſpheres were twenty-ſix in num- 


affecting the regularity of the celeſtial motions, 


ſpheres. The planets turned round theſe centres, 
ther with the epicycle by their own ſphere, and 
turned with it about the centre of the earth. Ni- 
comachus, and Iamblichus after him, ſaid that the 


which, according to the Pythagorean — 
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| ſcribed by the planets were no longer circles con- 


Greek Aſtronomy was carried out of Athens, and 


310 THY fold ene nt 
In conſequence of theſe epicycles, che paths de; 


= 


centric to the earth, but a kind of fpiral or very in. 
tricate curves. Accordingly the Aſtronomets, why 
made a point of confeience of preſerving the homo 
centric orbit, rejected the epicyctes ; and fome' in 
later ages, choſe rather even to multiply the ſpheres 
Fracaſtor held no lefs than ſeverity- nine of them. 
After the conqueſt of Aſia by Alexander, the 
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Aſtronomers became a little bolder. Phey ven- 
tured: to turn the epicycles into circles excentti 
with reſpect to the earth, which was no longer con. t 
fidered as the exact center of the celeſtial motions, | 
By this hypotheſis, of which we cannot certainly | 
derermine either the date or 'the authors, but which | 
was received in the time of Hipparchus, Aſtrono- 
my was freed from ſome of its difficulties ; but 
many others till remained. However, cuſtom 
preſerved the hypotheſis of Eudoxus, and even gave 
it the preference to the ſyſtem of Thales, though 
much leſs embarraſſed than that of Eudoxus. Te 


aſtronomical tables of Hipparchus, formed upon 


theſe principles, have been the model of all that 
have been conſtructed ſince. Modern obſervations 
have enabled us to make theſe tables more exact; 
but the manner of uſing them, and tlie methods of 
calculation are nearly the ſame ſtill. Bouillard, a 
French Aſtronomer, attempted to draw up tables 
upon the ſuppoſition of the eliptical motion of the 
planets round the ſun ; but this attempt, as bell as 


that of ſome other Aſtronomers, who Have followed 
his 


"626 11 8 it 
fis ex ample; 1 was Vale be and'the Prolemaic 
93905 as been \ taken 3 Up ag | "Avery celebrated 
Aſtronomer, Mr. Hiltey , has | kia BY ewhere, 20 
the uſe of e e perhaps be rh the moſt ſimple 
method of reducing ſome certain irregularities of tl 
moon to 4 E b The more enlightened of the 
ancients never looked upon the epicycles in any 
other light than as an hypotheſis, to be oe in 
making calculations. Ptolemy has expreſly declared 
it, and I think myſelf obliged to repeat it, becauſe : 
is not ſufficiently attended 3 


Beſides theſe two ſyſtems, that i is to far, . ot of 
the Egyptians, adopted by Thales, and that of the 
Athenian Aſtronomers, which, as we have ſeen, 
was only deſigned for calculation, the ancients, were 


acquainted with a third, which placed the ſun mn 


the centre of the ſyſtem. This was the ſame, i in all 
reſpedts, with that of Copernicus, and therefore needs 
no farther. explication. 


| ſuſpect that the Greek Aſtronomers borrowed it 
from the Chaldeans. Some have imagined they 
have found the traces of it in the antient books of 
the Indians and Chineſe. The fact is not impoſſi- 
ble, but perhaps it ſtands in need of more proof. 
However, there can be no doubt but that this ſy ſtem 
was that of the greater part of the Pythagoreans. 
Ariſtotle expreſly aſſures us of it. 


In this third ſyſtem, the ſun, . placed in che 
centre of all the celeſtial motions, was the cauſe and 


principle of them, The earth, carried round him in 


the place of the ecliptic, corned at the ſame time 
X 4 upon 
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upon its own centre, in a plane inclined to the for. 


mer. it js certain, from a paſſage in Plutarch, that 
Ariſtarchus, who traced this ſyſtem, aſcribed thele 
two different motions to the earth, and this 

will explain thoſe which may be more obſcure, 


Though this ſyſtem remained, as it were, Pl 


up within the ſchool of the Pythagoreans in Italy, 
there were at all times ſome perſons of note who 
adopted it, without being themſelves Pythagoreans: 
but it was dangerous to be too free in diſcovering 
their ſentiments. Ariſtarchus, whom have juſt men- 
tioned, was accuſed in a court juſtice | of impiety, 
by Cleanthes, Zeno's diſcip and ſucceſſor, for 
having violated the reſpect due to Veſta, and for 
diſturbing her repoſe ; that is, as Plutarch himſelf 
explains it, for having remoyed the earth from the 
center of the univerſe, and made f ir. turn round the 
ſun, | my 


The zeal expreſſed by Cleanthes ought to have 
been ſuſpected by thoſe who knew the bottom of 
the Stoical ſyſtem, which reſolved all things i into an 
abſolute fataliſm, and a kind of hylozoiſm, or ma- 
terialiſm, that differed very lau from N 
doctrine. 


However, we "UP: leſs reaſon to wonder at this 
proſecution of Ariſtarchus, than at the treatment 
which the celebrated Galileo met with almoſt within 
our own times. This great man, to whom aſtrono- 
my, phyſics, and geometry, were ſo much indebted, 
was obliged publickly to abjure, as heretical, the 
opinion of the earth's motion. He was even ſen- 


tenced 
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WP” to be impriſoned during pleaſure; which 
s one inſtance, amongſt others, that proves the 
world does not grow wiſer as it grows older. ab. + bbs 
The attachment of the Athenians to the notion of 
the earth's immobility, was the conſequence of the 
idea they had formed of the univerſe, while they 
vere ſtill half barbarians ; for not being able to com- 
prehend that the earth could be ſuſpended in the 


ſame place without. ſome ſupport, they conceived of 


it as of a mountain, the foot or root of which ſpread 
infinitely through the immenſity of ſpace. The 
ſummit of this mountain was circular, and encloſed 
z ſpace, which ſerved for the habitation of mankind. 
The heavenly bodies performed their revolutions 
above and round this ſummit; and when the ſun 
vas hid from us by the higheſt part of it, it was 
night. Xenophanes, Anaximenes, and ſome other 
philoſophers, who pretended ſcrupulouſly to adhere 
to the popular opinion, were very ſolicitous to have 
it obſerved, that in their ſyſtem the ſtars were car- 
ried round, but not underneath the earth. It is 
pretty remarkable that our travellers have. found 
amongſt the Talapoins of Siam, an aſtronomical 
tem, abſolutely the fame with that of the Athe- 
nians, 

Empedocles, who wrote at a diſtance from Athens, 
rentured in his works to ridicule the notion of a 


mountain, terminated at the top, and infinite at its 


bale, But in Greece the philoſophers were forced 
to pay a reſpect to this popular error, and not to 
oppoſe it without the utmoſt caution.” They gave 

the 


— 
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g carth ſeveral different Agures, but theſe figur 
aff agreed in forhe pate f 8 ne 
They went at length ſo far as oy to repteſent it 1 
as a | ſpheroid, oblong at the f poles; for it was a a long 


. before they durſt Pronguigce it t periectly ſphe- 
rica | 
As the principal point 8. to Fon 1 La 
at the earth was in no rof fal ag, ſome 
ble proof. was to be zee to convince 
that 5 earth might remain f fixed i in the centre o 
1 univerſe, though it reſted upon ogy but 
1 8 

According to the prinetales of the Egyptian 
mogony, relating to the formation of the earth, {5 
ciples adopted by the lonic fect, the fame cauſe that 
had precipitated to the centre of the fluid ortex, the 
matter of 22 the earth was compoſed, as in 
leſs proper for motion, retained it in this _ and 
„ d not ſuffer i it to remove from thence. Je 

To render this account | of the matter more ob- 
vious to the ſenſes, the diſciples of Thales made uſe 
of an illuſtration taken from what happens in 4 
fluid; when it is moved in a circle round the center 
of the veſſel that contains it. A celebrated experi 
ment amongſt the moderns, but which Ariſtotle in- 
forms us had been long uſed in phyſics, to explain 
the manner in which ſome bodies are preci 
towards the centre, whilſt others are removed at a 
diſtance from it. 

In the Egyptian ſyſtem, the motion of &s cit. 
cumambient fluid was communicated | to the earth, 
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ind cauſed it to turn round irſelf, thou ab with a leſs 
velocity. It was by means of this di erence in ve; 
locity, that ſeveral naturaliſts, and particularly Se- 
leucus, the Babylonian, explained the cauſe of the 
rade winds, and attempted to account * the eb- 
bing and flowing of. the 1 tide. 
This way of accounting for: the bb ina 

ance in the centre of the vortex, ſuppoſed its motiori 


about its own axis; and ĩt would have been'danger- 


ous therefore to have mentioned it, when ſpeaking 
to the Athenians, Accordingly Plato did not ven. 
ture to: expreſs himſelf plainly upon this ſubject, but 
choſe rather to aſſign a reaſon, that was purely meta- 
phyſical. The earth reſt ed he ſaid; in the centre, becamſe 
there wa na cauſe for its removing from tbente. A 
manner of reaſoning of the ſame kind with the funda» 
mental principle of Leibnitz's ſcheme; of that of the 
ſufficient reaſon, to which, his diſciples, are referring 
evcry thing, They have made this principle one of 
the foundations of their ſyſtem; whereas Plato only 
uſed it to conceal his real opinion fromthe popu- 
lace, the effects of whoſe reſentment he has reaſon to 
fear. 

In the common e us the earth's __ obs 
long, the countries that lay near the pales were more 
elevated, or removed farther from che frames this 
thoſe near the equator! 


It was thought in Ariſtotle's time, that this fort 
of the earth would acedunt for the rains and ſnows 
in the northern regions, Aſter the conqueſts of 
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Alexander, and the ſettlement of the Greeks 1 


Egypt. their travels into Africa, and their Voyages 
in the Indian ſeas, taught them, thatduring' one par 
of the year there fell'conſtant and very heavy raing 
in the neighbourhood of the equator. "Ui which 
it was imagined that theſe rains muſt be occaſioned 


by a collection of vapours, which being carried from 


the poles towards the equator, were ſtopped” there 
by the mountains, condenſed, and ſo turned into rain, 
as is the caſe in our own climate. But as the 
greateſt part of this region was a level country, and 
the reſt covered with the ocean, they imagined that 
the globe itſelf ſupplied the want of theſe mountains 
by being farther removed from the centre under the 
equator, than under the poles ; and accordingly ſome 
naturaliſts. gave this globe the figure of a ſpherdid 
of another kind, that was' raiſed under the * 
and depreſſed under the poles. 


The antients, we ſee, were divided, as well as the 
moderns, upon the figure of the earth; the aftrono- 
mers ſuppoſed it to be a perfect and regular ſphere; 
for they obſerved that the height of the mountains 
was two ſmall to be taken into conſideration, The 
higheſt of thoſe which they had meaſured geometri- 
cally, were but an 84ooth part of the diameter, 
which they aſſigned to the earth. Eratoſthenes, 


who made this diameter 84,000 furlongs, had found 


the height of the mountains he meaſured to be but 
ſix furlongs. Amongſt the natural philoſophers, 
ſome gave the earth the figure of an oblong, and 
others an oblate ſpheroid ; but it muſt be owned tie 
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arguments upon which they founded their reſpective 
opinions, were not very concluſive. And 8 a 
thoſe uſed by our moderns, for determining a priori 

the figure of the earth, are only more abſtruſe and 
more learned; The *. of the two opinions 
find out the ſecret of drawing from the ſame pre- 
miſes, oppoſite concluſions. Both the one and the 
othet, employing in their calculations, principles 
which by themſelves are abſolutely indeterminate, 
have given them an arbitrary value, and preciſely 
that which was neceſſary for drawing from them 
thoſe conſequences, which they were before hand 
determined to eſtabliſh, - 

Beſides, it was not ſufficient that the earth, which 
they ſuppoſed had been in its original ſtate a ſoft 
body, and conſiſting of homogeneous parts, had ac- 
quired, from its firſt formation, the figure of a ſphe- 
wid, oblate or oblong, towards the poles. It was 
likewiſe neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it preſerved, its 
original figure, and that it had undergone no revo- 
lution capable of deſtroying it; ſuppoſitions, which 
natural hiſtory renders at leaſt very doubtful. The 
earth appearing to be a collection of a great number 
of bodies, different in their natures and gravities, 
heaped one upon another, many naturaliſts have 
conjectured that it was compoſed of the rubbiſh, as 
one may call it, of one or ſeveral other planets. 

The obſervations made in the ſouth, compared 
with thoſe which have been made in France, and 
in the north, will no doubt decide the queſtion, and 
determine the figure of the earth; but without 
giving any more certainty to the reaſonings, by 
which 
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does not always ſuppoſe that of the premiſes. 


ing come down to us, we aue ignorant what method 
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Which that opinion which {hall be received. had be. 


fore been ſupported i for the truth of à concluſgn 


1 acknowlege, that in order to form an idea of th 
opinion af the ancients in Philoſophy, one is gene- 
rally obliged to collect ſame ſcattered ſhreds, fron 
writers that were but little acquainted with the 
ſubjects, in the works of Diogenes Laertis, in 
thoſe of Stobæus, and ſame others. Plato and 
Ariſtotle have preſerved many of the opinions of 
thoſe who went before them; but they do lite 
more than mention them : and i it is plain that in 
ſome inſtances they have miſrepreſented them, in 
order to attack them with the greater advantage. 

The works of theſe antient philoſophers not hay- 


they purſued, in ranging and connecting their idea, 
Their ſyſtems are, with reſpect to us, like thok 
antient ſtatues, of which only fragments remain, 
and of which we cannot make a whole, without thoſe 
parts that are wanting, We owe, I think, the fame 
Juſtice to the antient philoſophers, as to the antient 
ſculptors. We ought to judge of the parts that are 
loſt, by thoſe that are till preſerved, and conclude 
that they anſwered to one another, and that when 


put together they made up a whole, that was not 
monſtrous. This is all I require; for my. deſign is 
not to give the ancients the preference abſolutely to 
the moderns, and ſtill leſs to act upon a reſolution 
taken up before hand, of defending, and even ad- 
miring every thing in them, This diſpoſition, which 

I ſeems, 
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ſeems, in the diſputes 


upon this ſubject, to ocates 
for antiquity, has 1 e done = 5 90 == 


their cauſe, than 
nents. "Theſe laſt thought © hey ha had gained 4 great 
point, in obliging t the, mirers f 5 quity to ac- 
know lege, that the düfferent ages it in Ak men lived 
made no real difference between them, in regard to 


their genius and underſtanding. Now things aße quite 


altered ; thoſe perſons, who, without giving into a 
blind admiration, think that ſome praiſe is ſtill due 
to the ancients, find themſelves, in their turn, under 
a neceſſity of proving, that men in all ages are nearly 
equal; that thoſe who have been diſtinguiſhed by 
their merit, and whoſe names have been delivered 
down to poſterity with honour, would, if placed in 
the ſame circumſtances, in whatever age they had 
lived, have performed nearly the ſame things ; and 


that one ought to eſtimate their progreſs, not by the 


advances they actually made, but by the point from 
whence they ſet out, and the difficulties they had to 
encounter. | | 

If the moderns have ſome real advantage over the 
ancients, it is becauſe they came after them, and 
trod in paths that were already beaten ; it is becauſe 


they had the benefit not only of their diſcoveries, 


but of their miſtakes to guide them. Thoſe of the 
moderns who deſpiſe fo much the knowlege of an- 
tiquity, deprive themſelves of this advantage; their 
contracted views extend no farther than the preſent 
generation : all is new to them, and what they ſee 

for 
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for the firſt time, they 3 imagine they. were the fuk 
that diſcovered. 
& You Athenians,” ſaid an Egyptian prief to 
Solon, are like children; you know nothing af 
« what is more antient than yourſelves : full. of 
« your own excellence, and that of your nation, you 
&« are ſtrangers to every thing that happened before 
« your time; you. think that the world 82 to 
« exiſt with you * nl 22 | 
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8 E R Y different ac 
the hiſtory of 65505 by three celebrated au- 
thors, Herodotus, Cteſias, and Xenophon. This is 
the manner in which it is related by Herodotus, 


time with Xerxes and- Artaxerxes Longimanus. 2, 
Aſtyages, king of Media, gave his daughter 
Mandane in marriage to Cambyſes, a Perſian, and of 
an obſcure family; being apprehenſiye that if ſhe 
had married a perſon of her own rank, the child 
ſprung from that marriage, might, by means of his 
father's power, have accompliſhed the prediction of 
the oracle which promiſed him, that he ſhould over- 
turn the empire of the Medes. The Perſians were 
at that time in ſubjection to them, and were a peo- 
pt not much conſidered in Aſia. Cyrus, by a long 


ous, and maſters of thoſe whom they had been uſed 


years, was deprived of his kingdom; Crœſus was 
conquered, and Babylon was taken after a long 


means of raiſing ſo great an empire; had an end put 
to his victories and his life, by Tomyris, queen 


ts have havn given of | 


the oldeſt of the three, and who lived at the ſame 


ſeries of wars and victories, rendered them illuftri- - 


to obey, Aſtyages, after having reigned thirty-five 
 liege. At length this conqueror, who had been the : 
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of the Maſlagetce, after having been twenty-nine | 


years upon the throne. 

Cteſias was a native of Cnitos, rt lived at 
the ſame time with Xenophon ; for he was in the 
expedition that Cyrus the younger undertook againſt 
his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. He was taken 
priſoner by this latter, and as he was a ſkilful phy- 
ſician, he ſpent full ſixteen years at his cgurt in great 
eſteem. It was during this ſpace of time that he 
had an opportunity of conſulting the archives of 
Perſia, from whence, according to Diodorus, he 


was ſupplied with the materials, with which he fil- 


led the twenty-two books of the Perſian hiſtory he 
wrote, - and which are mentioned by Photius. But 


his credit, as an hiſtorian, is very much called in 


queſtion ; and he ſeems to have written the hiſtory 
of Cyrus only in oppoſition to Herodotus, who gives 
this account of his own work: That being no ſtran- 
ger to the very different ways in which the ſtory of 
Cyrus had been related, he had taken that which 
appeared to him the moſt credible. Cteſias pre. 
tends that Cyrus, ſo far from being the grandſon of 
Aſtyages, was no relation to him; that he married 
Amyntis, the daughter of Aſtyages; and that the 
Bactrians voluntarily, ſubmitted to his dominion, 
He places after this the expedition of Cyrus againſt 
the, Sacæ; then that againſt the Lydians, in which 
Cyrus, having made Crœſus priſoner, removed him 
to Media, and gave him a large city near Ecbatana. 
He tells us that Aſtyages was. aſſaſſinated by the 
very perſon whom Cyrus had ſent with a commiſſion 


to 
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to him; and that Cyrus at laſt. being wounded in 
an engagement with the Derbicæ, ſurvived it but 
three days, and died after a reign of thirty years. 
Xenophon, Cteſias's cotemporary, in the eight 
books of his Cyropœdia, has given the life of Cy- 
rus in a very different manner from All others; fo 
that having followed no one, he has found none to 
copy after him. - For beſides a multitude of other 
inſtances, which cannot be produced here, without 


ranſcribing the greateſt part of his works, firſt " 


all he places Cyaxares on the throne of Media, be- 
tween Aſtyages and Cyrus, though Cteſias, who 
takes every opportunity to contradict Herodotus, 
here agrees with him, that Cyrus immediately ſuc. 
ceeded Aſtyages. In the ſecond place, the agree - 
ment of theſe two authors is a ſufficient proof that 
Cyrus's death was not as Xenophon relates it, who 
repreſents him as dying in the midſt of peace, and 

in the embraces of his family. Theſe, and many 
other inſtances; -. in which his account differs from 
that of the others, is the reaſon that neither Diodo- 
rus, nor Trogus Pompeius, nor Juſtin, have fol- 
lowed Xenophon, but have unanimouſly preferred 
Cteſias and Herodotus before him. And this gave 
Cicero occaſion to ſay, in his firlt epiſtle to his bro- 
ther Quintius, That Xenophon had drawn up a 
hiſtory of Cyrus, not ſtrictly according to truth, but 
as a model of a perfect government. Cyrus ille à 
Aenopbonte non ad hiſtoria fidem ſcripius, ſed ad t- 
diem juſti imperii. Father Petau, and Joſeph Sca- 
iger, both at leaft as capable as Cicero of judging . 


in matters of hiſtory or chronology, are entirely of 
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Scaliger, in his Prolegomena to his book, de Emen- 
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the ſame opinion. The firſt expreſſes himſelf in 
_ manner in the tenth book, de DotFrina Tempo 

ALenopbontem aulem, quia fabulam de Cyro po- 
| < ca biſtoriam edidit, conſulto preterimus. And 


datione Temporum, maintains, that, excepting the 
proper names, and the mention of two or three 
events, ſuch as the defeat of Crœſus, and the taking 
of Babylon, there is no more truth in the Cyrope- 
dia, than in the romance of Heliodorus. | 
Nevertheleſs, the oppoſite opinion has Sink 
ſome advocates, who ſeem to regret that a book, 
written in ſo maſterly a manner, and fo full of uſeful 
maxims, ſhould not be eſteemed as a hiſtory, and 
not merely as a collection of precepts; without con- 
ſidering that theſe precepts being thus put in an 
agreeable light, have a ſeparate merit, and that the 
character of a philoſopher is even more honourable 
than that of an hiſtorian. | Cicer6's opinion, how- 
ever, has prevailed; and it is with a view of bring- 
ing ſome additional evidence in ſupport of it, that [ 
propoſe, in this diſſertation, to explain the deſign of 
the Cyropædia. This, then, is what ſeems - to me 
the moſt probable account of it. SL 
The Cyropædia conſiſts of two parts; the ke of 
Cyrus, from his birth to his death, and a vaſt num. 
ber of wiſe inſtructions intermixed, relating both to 
war and peace, and calculated for the ſervice of thoſe 
that have the command, as well as thoſe that are'to 
obey. In the firſt place, all the morality in this 
work, is nothing elſe but the doctrine of Socrates, 
whoſe diſciple Xenophon was. And fecondly, all 
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the hiſtorical part of it only ferves to introduce the 
moral precepts; as in our beſt novels the hiſtorieal 
facts are only intended as the foundation upon which 
to build the more entertaining part of the ſtory. 

And it is with this view that Xenophon has pre- 
ferred Cyrus to the other heroes he might have fixed 
upon, becauſe, as I have already obſerved from 
Herodotus, there are different accounts given of his 


life. Amidſt the obſcurity of thoſe remote times, 
and the uncertainty attending the ſubject, he has 


choſen what was beſt ſuited to his purpoſe, and has 


made the ſame uſe of the life of Cyrus, that has 


ſince been made of his own work; only with this 
difference, that whereas his whole deſign in model - 
ling facts to his own mind, was to draw from 
them leſſons of virtue: the ſame method has ſerved 
in our times only to retail a number of idle ad- 
ventures and ſtories of gallantry and intrigue. And 
certainly nothing could have been more happy than 
the choice Xenophon made of his ſubject. For as 
the author of Aſtræa has fixed upon a moſt delici- 
ous ſpot for the ſcene. of his action, agreeable to the 
nature of his ſubject, and the character of the 
perſons he was to introduce; ſo, in order to re- 
commend a ſtrict: and ſevere kind of education, 
Xenophon has found out a rude and barren coun- 
try; and a people whoſe whole employment con- 
liſted in hunting, and in looking after their cat- 
tle; for this is the idea Plato gives of them in 
the third book of his laws, And he adds, that 
there was a great mixture of mildneſs and gentleneſs 
in the authority exerciſed amongſt the Perſians; {6 
| 1 3 that 


1 
Ll 
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Neoptolemus, one day addreſſing himſelf to Neſtor, 
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that the obedience, paid by the ſoldiers to their com- - 
manders, was rather the effect of friendſhip-than the 
laws of military diſcipline: and that Cyrus did not 


think it beneath him to hear every one's opinion, 
and to admit the meaneſt perſon in his army into 


his company. Xenophon, in the nature of the 
country, and the character of its inhabitants, has 
found materials for raiſing his ſcheme of education, 
and by means of this freedom of converſation, has 
delivered all that he had learnt n — with 


Socrates. 


In this kind of romance, as 51 may call it, Reno- 
phon, as Scaliger_juſtly obſerves, has followed the 
example of the moſt celebrated ſophiſts in his time, 
who, in order to add greater weight and authority 
to their precepts, put them into the mouths of thoſe 


antient heroes, whoſe memory was moſt revered; 


and ſuppoſed, for inſtance, that Neſtor, Ulyſſes, or 
Palamedes, when they were at "the ſiege of Troy, 
had ſaid on certain occaſions ſuch and ſuch things, 
which were in reality nothing but the ſentiments of 
theſe: writers themſelves. We have examples in 
Plato of this cuſtom, as may be ſeen in the firſt Hip · 
pias, and in the Phædrus. For in the former of 
thoſe dialogues that bear the name of Hippias, this 
celebrated ſophiſt invites Socrates to hear him de- 
liver a diſcourſe, concerning the ſtudies to which a 
young man ought to apply himſelf, andꝭ tells him, 
that the diſcourſe is drawn up in this form: Aſter 
Troy had fallen into the hands of the Grecians, 


aſked what were the ſtudies moſt proper for a young 
prince? 


1 


r 
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prince? In Neſtor's anſwer there was every thing 
that Hippias could fay upon fo fine a ſubject. And 
in the Phædrus, Socrates afks the young man, who 
gave name to the dialogue, Whether he was not 
acquainted with the Rhetoric, compoſed by Neſtor 
and Ulyſſes, during the leiſure of the ſrege of Troy? ? 
To which Phædrus anſwers, That he knew of no 
works of Neſtor or Ulyſſes, unleſs by Neſtor he 
meant Gorgias, and by Ulyſſes, Thraſymachus or 
Theodorus. And it is for ſome work of the, ſame - 
kind that he calls one of the fophiſts Palamedes, 
who, according to Quintilian, is no other 'than 
Alcidemas of Elea. It is fomething of the ſame 
diſguiſe that the archbiſnop of Cambray has made 
uſe of, in his Telemachus, which was compoſed for 
the inſtruction of thoſe pfinces, who are this daß 
the ſupport and the hope of ſo many kingdoms. 


Beſides, Xenophon, who. was no friend to the 
Perſians, perhaps was not diſpleaſed with an oppor- 
tunity of placing, in the moſt agreeable light, the 
origin of ſome cuſtoms, of which there remained 


amongſt them but very imperfect and deformed 


traces. He takes care to conclude his Cyropædia 
with an invidious compariſon between the antient 
Perſians and thoſe in his time, and to inform the 
public what obſervations he made, when he went 
into that country with Ageſilaus, or the younger 
Cyrus. And in this he did a thing very agreeable 
to all Greece, who had no enemy they ſo much 
dreaded as the Great King; for this was the title 
they gave the king of Perſia, as we now ſay, the 
Grand Signior. : 
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In order to confirm theſe conjectures about the 


Cyropædia, we muſt ſee whether the doctrine of 
Socrates is really contained in it; for if, on the one 
hand, there appears ſuch a ſingularity as I have ob- 
ſerved, in deſcribing the actions of Cyrus with their 
_ circumſtances ; and if, on the other hand, we can 
diſcover a ſyſtem of morals which took its riſe from 
Socrates, we ſhall have, I think, ſufficient reaſon 
to conſider the Cyropædia as a moral romance. 
Now I maintain that the ſentiments of Socrates, 
and thoſe which are ſcattered up and down through 
the whole of. the Cyropædia, are the very ſame. 
But as we have nothing compleat remaining, by the 
help of which to make the compariſon, but Plato 
and Xenophon ; I ſay, and the thing itſelf is evi- 
dent, that the Cyropædia ought rather to be com · 
pared with the memoirs of Socrates drawn up by 
 Xenophon, than with Plato's Dialogues z though 
even in theſe the ſame things may be found, when 
they are examined more narrowly. It is in Xeno- 
| phon' s Socrates then that we are to look fog che ſen- 
timents with which the Cyropædia is filled; both 
as this method is the ſhorteſt, and as it is natural to 


ſuppoſe, that Xenophon has given us the-opinions 
of Socrates as he underſtood them. 


It is well known that theſe two great men were 
the diſciples of Socrates ; both received from him 
their, principles of morals, and both have tranſmit- 
ed them to poſtcrity in their immortal works. But 
as theſe principles had made different impreſſions 
upon their minds, they have explained them diffe- 


rently, each according to his own manner of adopt- 


: ing 
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ing them. And it is no doubt a very EP, 
ind at the ſame time a very uſeful kind of ſtudy, 
to obſerve how different a turn and air the ſame 
diſcourſes ſhall take, according to the different, per- 
ſons that hear it; juſt as the ſame plants haye more ; 
or leſs ſtrength and beauty, according to the nature 
of the ſoil. in which they are raiſed. Socrates, hav- _ 
ing found Philoſophy altogether confined to the 
ſtudy of nature, and to the purſuit of, enquiries, 
that were. more adapted to excite the admiration of . 
mankind, who are naturally fond of what they don't 
underſtand, than to promote their true happineſs ; 
Socrates, -I ſay, was the firſt who turned its courſe 
do the ſtudy of Morals, and applied himſelf ſolely 
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1 reform men's manners, deſpiſing the honour that 

* s gained by ſatisfying their curioſity alone. From 
Dy the knowledge then of human nature itſelf he diſ- 
3h covered wherein its perfection conſiſts, and by pur» 
15 ling this idea as his clue, he was led to the ſource 
4 of true happineſs, Plato, who entered throughly 
4 into the whole extent of his principles, has explained 
th them with great clearneſs in his Dialogue on Juſtice, 
to WM vhich is commonly called his Republic. He there 
ns compares every man to an entire commonwealth z 

| and as the welfare of a ſtate conſiſts in the mutual 
re correſpondence of all its parts, and in a perfect ſub- 
m I ordination 3 in the ſame manner in every particular 
it- perſon, virtue and happineſs ariſe, according to 
ut him, from the ſame cauſe, namely, from the order 
ns and harmony ſubſiſting amongſt the different powers 


of the ſoul, and the dependence of one upon ano- 
lier, For he teaches us in the ſame place, that the 
jo ſoul, 
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foul, fimple as it is, may juſtly be-conſitlered 23 
conſiſting of three parts, which are like {6 many 
different principles, from whence fpring all the dif. 
ferent motions and actions that can be conceived to 
take place in the conduct of life. The firſt of theſe 
three parts is the underſtanding, 7s, whoſe office i 
is to regulate all the reſt. The ſecond is that faculty 
which, though capable of exerting the moſt violent 
efforts, is of itſelf indifferent to good or evil, and 
follows the determination given it either by reaſon 
or the paſſions. And the third is that where all the 
paſſions reſide, which, being at variance amongſt Wl 
themſelves, and with the other parts, are continu- Wl 
ally aſpiring to dominion, inſtead of continuing in 
their natural ſtate of ſubjection. The perfection of Wl 
man, according to Socrates, and the foundation of 
his happineſs conſiſts in the authority which is exer- Wl 
ciſed over the other parts by the underſtanding, Wl 
that ematation from the Deity, that familiar de- 
mon, which, by a peculiar privilege of the human ll 
nature, is given us at our birth, to hold the reins ll : 
continually, and to regulate all the actions of out BY « 
lives : and it is-in order to bring the paſſions into Will { 
ſubjection, that The has a right ro engage the forces Wl 
of the iraſcible faculty on her fide, as the ſupreme Wt 
power in a ſtate employs the military force to keep Will 
in awe thoſe ſubjects that are always ready to make BY | 
an inſurrection ; at the fame time ſhe is ever upon ll 
her guard, leſt ſhe ſhould be over-powered her- BY 1 
ſelf and dragged in chains by the paſſions, as by BY . 
I 


mad rebellious populace. From this principle, 
thoroughly explained, and placed before the eye, e 
| | =o 


rA . 4 | 

s it were by ſenfible images, may be deduced with-- | 
out much difficulty, after Plato, definitions of all 
the virtues and vices; and infallible rules' for judg- 
ing of the real worth of every thing, even of thoſe 
which, by engaging moſt” ſtrongly men's admira- 
fon, ſeem to dazzle their reaſon, and to render it 
incapable of ſetting a juſt value upon them. And 
the path marked out by the light of this principle 


lads men to the higheſt pitch of perfection, at which 
their natures can arrive. 


This is in a few words the foundation of all the 
diſcourſes of Socrates, All the beauties we per- 
ceive in them are only ſo many rays from this fruit- 
ful and luminous principle. And it is a miſtake to 
think that in Plato's Dialogues, Socrates, who is 
almoſt always the principal ſpeaker, never diſcovers 
limſelf ; and that ſatisfied with having puzzled and 
confounded his opponent, he reſerves to himſelf 
done the knowlege of the truth, without taking 
ay pains to, convey it into the minds of others, or 
to remove the difficulties which he had only en- 
creaſed by the artfulneſs of his queſtions, and the 
ſubtilty of his objections. For in the Dialogues 
where Plato introduces him diſcourſing upon juf- 
tice, that is to ſay, upon the foundation of all Mo- 
liry, he delivers his ſentiments very freely, and 
lays open the whole of his principles without any 
wſpuiſe ; and perhaps there is no Work extant, in 
which the mind is carried on with more preciſion 
nd clearneſs. And if in the other Dialogues, iro- 
u, that favourite figure of Socrates, which he 
employs ſo ſucceſsfully to confute the ridiculous opi- 


nions 
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nions of the Sophiſts, does not permit him alwi 
to eſtabliſh his own doctrine himſelf; we need only 
keep this thought in mind to be able to ſee at once, 
and to ſupply what is not perhaps IN ex- 
preſſed. But to return to Xenophon, = 
I have often been inclined to think, that he com- 
poſed his Cyropædia in order to repreſent the doc. 
trine of Socrates in his own manner, as Plato in his Di 
alogue of the Republic has repreſented it in the light 
in which it ſtruck him. And indeed, if it was his 
deſign to write in emulation of Plato, we ought to 
do him the juſtice to ſuppoſe that he knew beſt what 
method of compoſition was moſt likely to ſucceed 
in recommending his work. For as in Plato's Dia. 
logue on. Juſtice, there are , but few perſons intro- 
duced, and Socrates almoſt the only ſpeaker from 
the beginning to the end; it is probable, Xenophon 
thought he ſhould gain men's attention in his turn, 
and produce a perfect piece in reſpect to its form, 
by preſenting his readers with a number of hiſto- 
rical facts, which of themſelves would be highly 
entertaining, delivered in an elegant narration, and 
agreeably diverſified with converſations properly in- 
termixed, filled with inſtructions ſuited to every one's 
capacity, and carried on in an eaſy natural manner, 
In a word, he thought that if in the ſame compoſi 
tion he could unite the entertainment ariſing from 
an illuſtrious and polite narrative, with the graces 
of Dialogue, and the ſolidity of Precept, he might 
equal or even ſurpaſs Plato's performance, who only 
offered his reader one of theſe three, that is, a very 


fine Dialogue. He was very ſenſible that men ar 
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cacurally fond of Hiſtory,” and that beſides; what 
is ſaid as it were occaſionally and without deſign, 


rikes their imagination more agreeably, than what 


is propoſed directly and without any art. By this | 


means Xenophon has given life and motion to the 
Republic of Socrates, according to the idea he had 
formed of it; and has anſwered the idea as nearly- 
23 poſſible, which that philoſopher had conceived, 
when he expreſſes i in the beginning of the Timeus, 
the pleaſure -it would give them to ſee the whole of 
this great body in motion; as a perſon, when, he 
ſees animals in a picture, wiſhes they had life and 
action. 

Whatever becomes of this notion of W 8 
deſign, which I rank in the number of thoſe 
thoughts which ſometimes occur to men of learn- 
ing, and which it is eaſier to perceive oneſelf than 
to prove to others; it muſt be allowed, that the 
philoſophy of Socrates had ſtruck its roots much 
more deeply into the mind of Plato than Xeno- 
phon. I will give but one inſtance, but it will be 
lufficient to make my — underſtood i in a fe- 
words. 

Thoſe ſciences which require 1 cloſeſt applica- 
tion of the mind, ſuch as thoſe of Numbers and 
Geometry, ſerve two purpoſes, the one of which 


relates to the improvement of the arts, while the 


other conſiſts in removing the foul from the influ- 
ence of the ſenſes, in turning off its attention from 
material objects, by habituating it to the contem- 
plation of abſtract truths; and thus to advance 
mankind as far as it is poſſible in this mortal life, 

| to 
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to that ſtate of perfection, in which the ſoul wil 
find itſelf, when, being freed from the body as from 


a priſon, it ſhall be reſtored to its full liberty; when, 
retaining nothing of that infection which it received 


from this mortal part, and unmoleſted by the ſenſes, 
it ſhall contemplate in perfect tranquillity thoſe eter- 


nal truths, of which it has here but a very faint 


imperfect knowlege. , The whole ſy tem / of Socrate 


leads men to conſider the abſtract ſciences in this 
latter view. And it is on the ſame account, that 
Socrates, in the ſeventh book of the Repablic, 
approves the ſtudy and purſuit of them. | Xeno- 


Phon, on the contrary, though he had the benefit 
of the fame lights with Plato, yet does not draw 


the ſame conſequences from them. And when in 
his collection of the ſayings of Socrates, he intro- 
duces him ſpeaking on Geometry or Arithmetic, 


you will find nothing extraordinary or uncommon, 


Xenophon did not carry his views any farther upon 
theſe ſubjects; whether, being uſed to buſineſs, and 
having but little turn for ſpeculation, he did not 
think it neceſſary to leave the beaten track, or whe- 
ther he deſpaired of winning the prize from Plato, 
on a ſubject, in which he had gained ſo much bo- 
nour, or whether the capacity of his mind was really 
too limited to purſue a ſyſtem through its remoter 
conſequences. For in order to ſee a truth clearly, 
and to be able to bear all its conſequences, the eyes 
of the mind ſhould be no leſs piercing and ſtrong, 
than thoſe of the body ought to be, to fultain the 
brightneſs of a luminous body like the ſun. And 
this is the advantage which it muſt be allowed Plato 
was poſſeſſed of. 


This 
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This inequality in genius and e one 
ſes every day in perſons engaged in the lame ſtu- 


dies. Thus of twa men who ſhould ſet themſelves 
to read Plato's Dialogues, one of them, formed by 
nature for entering into thoſe refleQions. and views 
glich are peculiar to the more ſublime philoſophy, 
vill make all the principles of it his own, and with - 
out neglecting the beauties of the language and the 
ſtructure of the Dialogue, will have his mind filled 
with the whole plan of his Logic or his Morals 3 © 
the other will only enter into what he finds the eaſieſt, 
xill ſcle& the moſt ſtriking paſſages, and being fult 
of the great beauties he has obſerved, either in the 
exordiums, or in thoſe parts that are more laboured 
than the reſt, he will be able to ſay things, which 
vith the generality of mankind will make him paſs 
for a perſon ſkilled in the Philoſophy of the Anci- 
ents, while men of real learning will only conſider - 
kim as one of the common rank, who has got ſome 
ſmattering of philoſophy. 


It is in this manner we may conceive of Xeno- 
phon's genius; and it was with theſe diſpoſitions 
that he collected the memorable ſayings of Socrates, 
which only ſerved as materials for the compoſition of 
the Cyropædia. But if we had nothing now left of 
the philoſophy of Socrates but theſe two pieces, we 
ſhould find it very difficult to diſcover what that phi 
lolophy originally was. It would require greater 
lagacity,” than for an Architect, from a ſmall part of 
a ancient monument that was preſerved intire, to 
&termine the true proportions of the whole ſtructure. 
We muſt, for inſtance, make out all that I have 

ſaid 


- 
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ſaid in ſpeaking of the Republic, from a ſingle paſ 
ſage in the ſixth book of the Cyropædia, where 
Araſpes acknowledges his weakneſs to Cyrus, and 
confeſſes that his virtue was not ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt the impreſſion which the ſight of Panthea hai 
made upon him. I am fully convinced, ſays he, 


that I have two ſouls. This is a new kind of 
& philoſophy, which Love, that great ſophiſt, has 


3 taught me. For certainly, if I had but one, the 


"#Yane e carild ut be de once WN and vi. 
« cious, nor at the ſame time love good and evil, 
<© or wiſh to do an action and not to do it. This 
© proves very clearly that I have two ſouls, When 
& the good one gains the aſcendancy, ſhe prafliſs 
« virtue; when ihe bad has the advantage, ſhe leads 
te to vice. Now I have you to aſſiſt me,” ſpeaking 
to Cyrus, © 'my good ſoul is the moſt powerful. 

In the ſame manner, from what we meet with in 
Xenophon upon the nature of the ſoul, we mul 
diſcover ſtep by ſtep all the other proofs of its im- 
mortality, which Socrates produces in Plato. For 
Cyrus on his death-bed, makes a diſcourſe to his 
children, in part agreeable to what we read in the 
fourth book of the Memorabilia, and to what is to 
be found more at large in the Philebus, in the tenth 
book of the Laws of Plato, and in Cicero's Oration 
for Milo, where that Orator makes uſe of what he 

had read in Plato, whoſe ſentiments on Morals, be- 
ing no other than thoſe of Socrates, were his or- 
cles. Here follows the whole paſſage as M. Char- 
pentier, a member of the French Academy, ha 


rendered it into our language, whoſe tranſlation | 
* hae 
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hive followed in the extracts L have made from'Xe- 


nophon. It is eafy to diſcover in it the opinion of 
Socrates upon the nature of the ſoul, and the very 


ame ſentiments which, when condemned by the © 


majority of voices, he addreſſed to thoſe of * 
judges, who had given their votes in his favour; 

circumftarice which tends greatly to confirm 25 
conjecture. * My Children,“ ſaid Cyrus, 1 
« could never bring myſelf to believe, that I”, 
4 ſoul lives while it continues in a mortal body 5 


« and dies when it is ſeparated from it. I ſee plank 5 | 


« ly, that while they are united together, it is the 
© ſoul which gives life and motion to the body. But 
I can never believe that it ceaſes to underſtand 
and reaſon, when it is detached from this body, 
© which is of itſelf incapable of reaſoning. On 
te the contrary, when the mind is free —ç— all 
connection with matter, it is then that its know- 7 
* lege is moſt perfect, and its underſtanding moſt 
c enlightened, Conſider, likewiſe, that when the 
n body is diſſolved, it is evident that the ſeveral 
a parts of which it conſiſted return to their re- 
a ſpectiye ſubſtances. The ſoul alone is inviſible; 
4 both while it continues here, and when it de- 
parts.“ And after ſome farther diſcourſe, he 
adds, 4 Tf then I am right in what I have ad- 
* vanced, if my ſoul only retires from my body, 
* let me beg of you, out of reſpect to this noble 
* part of my nature, to follow the directions I have 
given you, But if I am deceived in my belief, 
* 2nd if no part of me continues to exiſt after my 
© death, at leaſt tear the Gods, who never die, 
Yor, I. 2 « who 
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them ſo perfectly, as to reduce it to a ſyſtem; hoy 


in the ſame manner, ſays he, as a perſon, who wan 
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« who ſee all that paſſes here below, and wh 
«© power is infinite.“ 


In order thoroughly to ane theſs dbl 
ſages, and to diſcover the doctrine of Socrates ii 


——ů wy os 


much time and ſtudy muſt have been beftowed in 
reading the Timæus, the Phædon, the Menon, the 
Republic, the Phædrus, the Gotgias, and the other 
works of Plato already quoted. 


Theſe are ſome ſpecimens of Plato's Sos; in 
the Cyropædia. In all the reſt of the work it b 
Xenophon's Socrates that appears, according to the 
idea he has given of him in the four or five books 
of the Memorabilia. Or if there are till ſome traces 
of the Republic to be found in it, it is with that 
difterence which the genius of the diſciple will make 
in his. maſter's leſſons, when he delivers them | " Þ 
his own words, 

Socrates, in the Dialogue upon Tultice, being 
obliged by his ſubject to trace out the perfedt pla 
of a Republic, in order to determine wherein Jul: 
tice conſiſts, that after having ſeen, it at large in 
ſtate, he might be able to diſtinguiſh it in every in 
dividual by the ſame marks, though in miniature; 


© oo @, tt wi teow 


ed to read very ſmall characters, would read. then 0 
much more eaſily, if he had ſeen the ſame thing 
writ in larger characters: Socrates, I ſay, in Plato 
has ſormed his Republic upon ſuch a plan, that 


he 
not contented with bringing up men to a hard, la- 

if 
borious kind of life, in ener to make them good : 


ſoldiers, he has endeavoured to make them * 
8 an 
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and capable of governing others, agreeably to the 


ſuaded, that the world could never be happy. but 
under the direction of a philoſopher. - Xenophon 
has drawn out a. ſcheme: of education for the 
Perſians, nearly of. the ſame kind. In his plan, as 
well as in Plato's, education is not an arbitrary thing, 
depending upon every one's pleaſure, nor is it left 


of the principal objects to which the magiſtrate, 
from a regard to the public good, is obliged to at- 
tend. They both direct that perſons as they ad- 


vere into different claſſes, ſtill ſuppoſing that they 
ae judged fit for them, or that if they are found 


different trials, when they come to years of matu- 
rity, a ſet of men might riſe up capable of govern- 
ing themſelves, and of prefiding over others. The 


the weakneſs of their age, and of letting into their 
minds inſenſibly, and as it were by way of diver- 
lon, the firſt principles of all their future know- 


other, And one may eaſily believe that Xenophon 
delivered all this in his Cytopædia, in imitation of 
Socrates, who in the firſt Alcibiades has given an 
imaginary deſcription of a perfect education, which 
be repreſents as that of the Perſian princes, in or- 
der to excite the emulation of Alcibiades, and to 


1 the education he had received from his tutor 
© = Peri- 


moſt important views of philoſophy ; being per- 


to the care of an ignorant family, but it makes one 


rance from one age. to another ſhould enter as it 


unfit they ſhould be rejected; that by means of theſe . 


are of inſtructing children in a manner ſuitable to 


lege, this care; I ſay, is the ſame in the one as in the 


make him ſenſible of the difference between that 
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Pericles. Plato and Xenophon, after Socrates, were 
perſuaded that it is from the firſt ſtage of life the 
remainder of it muſt take its eolour, and that a 


man's character for virtue or vice will be determin- 


ed by the impreſſions which in that early ſeaſon vit- 
tue makes upon his mind, while as yet it is ſoft and 
flexible, and will eaſily aſſume any form that is g. 
ven it. And it was perhaps, for this reaſon that 
Xenophon, deſigning to begin with Cyrus from 
the cradle, and to carry him on to the laſt moments 


of life, did not call his work the hiſtory of Cyrus, 


but the education of Cyrus, the Cyropadia, as if 
to intimate, that the firſt part of his education which 
Cyrus received in his infancy, was the ſource of all 
thoſe great things which the world afterwards ad- 
mired in him. But notwithſtanding this, Xeno- 
phon, having entered only into thoſe precepts of So- 
crates-that tend to form men for enduring hard- 
fhips with fortitude, and for the exerciſe af military 
courage; was only concerned, like Minos and Ly. 
curgus, to train them up to warlike fervice by bo- 
dily exerciſes, without taking any pains to cultivate 


in them, by muſic and the liberal arts, that part of 
the foul, which produces the virtues vf every kind: 
He has followed Socrates indeed, but he has only 


followed him in the eaſieſt road; and inſtead of 
forming men, his whole attention has been confin- 
ed to forming ſoldiers.” Accordingly Plato in 
the third book of the Laws, perhaps with a view to 
Xenophon's Cyropædia, agrees that Cyrus was 2 


great general, and a great lover of his country, but 
vi 
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vill not allow him the e of the moſt 0 
ſect education. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to what I have faid 
of the manner in which the ſame doctrine of So- 
crates has been repreſented by theſe two great men, 
that Plato, often puts his own ſentiments into the 
mouth of Socrates, and that he follows himſelf the 
method of the ſophiſts, mentioned in the beginning 
of this diſcourſe, in aſeribing them to Socrates, in 
order to recommend them with greater advantage. 
This is no new objection, but it has little weight in 
it, For one may eaſily ſee, even from what Xeno- 
phon has preſerved, that. Socrates might have pur- 
ſued all thoſe ſentiments which Plato has made him 
deliver; and if we attend to the apology of So- 
crates, as Plato has given it us, we ſhall find in it 
the moſt ſublime principles of morals, or at leaſt 
their immediate conſequences. And that this apo. 
logy was agreeable to the diſcourſe which Socrates 
really delivered, Xenophon ſeems to acknowlege 
himſelf when he allows that others had done juſ- 
tice to thoſe noble ſentiments which Socrates ex- 
preſſed before his judges; which it is certain could 
not refer to the apology drawn up by Lyſtas. 

One cannot open the Cyropzdia, without finding 
ſome paſſages of the Memorabilia. For inſtance, 
upon the fraternal duties, upon the force of love, 
upon the œconomic virtues in the general of an 
army, upon the knowlege he ought to be poſſeſſed 
of, and a thouſand other ſubjects which it would be 
tedious and endleſs to enumerate. Sometimes it 
bappens that Xenophon does not ſo much as change 

> - the 
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the fre of the Dialogue, but transfers“ Amoſt Wat 
for word into the Cyropædia what he met with i 
his memorable ſayin of Socrates; of which that 
_ paſſage where Cafnb) $ diſcourſes upon the art of 
War 1 is an inſtance. 1 Mall here give it the reader in 
Part, as it is in oth theſe pieces. In the third book 
of the Memorabilia, Socrates addreſſing. himſelf th 
a young man, who had been ſtudying military {6 
ence under a maſter, aſks bim, What his Maſter 
had taught him? "The young man replies, e That 
& he had only iniſtructed him in the diſpoſitions to 
. * be made in an army, either for tnarching, en. 
* camping, or engaging.“ But that,” t So. 
crates, * is but a ſmall part of a general's province. 
„Ile muſt, beſides this, ſhew what preparations 
© are to be made for carrying on the war; he muſt 
ſee that all his ſoldiers are ſupplied with all neceſ· 
ſäaries; he mult be ready at invention, laborious 
v diligent, capable of enduring fatigue and "hard- 
© ſhip, and of an active mind; he muſt be at the 
© ſame time mild and ſevere ; (3s muſt know hoy 
© to ſecure his own property, and to ſeize upon that 
| © of others; he mult be profuſe in his donations to 
his foldiers, and muſt pillage from the enemy; 
© he muſt be liberal and frugal, cautious and en- 
* terpriſing ; in a word, he. muſt be poſſeſſed of a 
«* thouſand other qualifications, ei either natural of ac- 
«© quired.” The young man then, to give Socrates 
a ſpecimen of what he had learnt, tells him, 
«. that, atcording to his maſter, the beſt Joltiers 
„ ſhould always be placed in the firſt and laſt 
ay "ranks * in FRETS o which be produces 4 
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een "em 15 bebe! *:He has * 
you then,” "lays Sderates, do qoubt, ROW 1 _ . 
1 Bod and bad lle 
« deed he Nas not, replies e eee 
r replies Socrates, Wen this maſter? of 
yours ſhewed you the different ways of drawing up 
© an * did he tell yeu upon what gecaftons 
© each of chem was to be uſed d Not a word of 
« jt, © And yet; returns Socrates, it is the 
particular oecaſion and circumſtance that myſt de- 
termine the order in Whieh your . men are to be 
1. 2 „ange that as it will,“ ſays. the young 
« he” ave” me ho InftruRtions whe) * 
« puns 6 r 02 
The parallel paſſige in the Cjropredia f is 28 l. 
lows. At tlie end of the firſt book, when Cam- 
byſes atrends Cyrus to the borders of Perſia, Cytus 
among other things fays to 'Cambyſes, One day 
« when I was defiring you to make ſome acknow- 
* ledgment to the perſon who had inſtructed me 
„jn the art of war, after having granted What 1 
* aſked, you enquited Whether this maſter had gi- 
ven me any leſſons upon-cxconomy ; for ſoldiers, 
* ſaid you, want the ſame things as ſervants in a 


Bad. 1 : 


family. (It is proper to take notice as WE. go 


along of. this ſentiment which is ſo often repeat- 
* ed. by Socrates:) And after I had owned that 


he never mentioned the ſubject to me, you aſked - 


* me if he had given me no ditections for preſerv- 
ing an army from ſickneſs; and when I replied ; 
„that he bad not, you aſked me what he had 
6 * me? To which I anſwered, that he had 

| ä e 
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ever ſo much art; if at the ſame time it wanted 


I might tranſeribe the whole 


but it would afford very little entertainment to the 
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only taught me ho to draw up an army in order 
**, of battle. Upon vhich you fell a laughing, and 
** then ſnewed me that it would be of very little 
** importance for an army to be drawn up yith 


+* proviſion, or health, or was defeQive in pita 
£ conduct or obedience.” F 94 Nb N % 

which is very long, and in which every - particular 
is treated juſt in the ſame manner as. in the Memo- 
rabilia, and in ſome paſſages of Plato's Republie; 


reader, and conſequently would be thought. 100 lang 
to have a place here. I ſhall content myſelf there- 
fore with having laid down what ſeems to me to 
come neareſt the truth, and with haying confirmed, 
by.a new kind of evidence, an opinion. maintained 
by Cicero, and the maſt conſiderable; critics, If 
my readers will examine with attention the books. 
have pointed out, they will find what I haue been 
aſſerting in a manner  demonſtrated.;. and 1 flatter 
myſelf they will be ready to wonder that the Cyro« 
pzdia ſhould never have been conſidered in the ſame 

Xenophon himſelf, in the eighth book, ſeemsasif 
he intended to diſcover his deſign ;, for in a conyer- 
ſation that paſſed between Cyrus, Gobryas, and 
Hyſtaſpes, Gobryas having made an anſwer worthy 
of a philoſopher, Cyrus turning to Hyſtaſpes, 
* Well,” ſays he to him, Did you attend to 
Gobryas's reaſoning ?* Certainly, anſwered 
Hyſtaſpes, © and if he often expreſſes himſelf in 


* 
— 
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; the ſame manner, 1.Mhauld: be meta deſitous to 
« have his daughter, (for his marriage with her was 
then in hand) Mak he had promiſed me a large 
fortune with her, te Nes, replied Gobhryas, 
] have ſeveral. other: diſoourſes of. the ſame; kind 
« in writing, Which you are welcome to ſee when 
« you pleaſe.” May not one with ſome. reaſon ſupß- 
poſe, that by theſe diſcourſes Xenophon, in the cha · 


nder of Gobryas, refers to the Memorabilia of 


Socrates, which plainly appear from the compatiſon 
we have made between tliem;' to haye been the ma- 
terials from whenee the Cyropædia was taken. Bue 
beſides the doctrine of this philoſopher, which makes 
the ſubſtance of the Cyropædia, Xenophon could 
not deny himſelf the pleaſure of inſerting the occa- 
fon, and the account of his death. Cyrus having 
the king of Armenia with him, whom. he had made 
priſoner, and Tigranes the ſon of that prince ; ad- 
trſſes his diſcourſe 19 Tigranes, and ſays to him: 
What is become of that brave man ha, uſed to 
* hunt with ug, and for whom you expreſſed ſo 
„much regard? = Alas, replied Tigranes; ? are 
{ you the only perſon, that are a ſtranget to his miſ- 
fortune, and to the ſeverity with which my father 
* has treated him ? And on what accou 
Cyrus 2s He imagined chat he had corrupted. me, 
anſwered Tygranes; but he was a- perſon of ſo 
much goodneſs, that, when he found himſelf near 
his end, he ſent for me, and ſpoke to me in theſe 
vords; Let not my death, Tigranes, cauſe you 
*to entertain any ill-will-to, the king; what he has 
t dane was not we oft of A bad intention, . 260 


= 11 


| 55 ſays 85 
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© miſtaken opinion, and I leok upon what a yer. 
ſon does through” ignorance! as done againſt his 
© will.” (This by the way is a principle of Socrates, 
od abet 60 excellent charater,” ee Se. 


| . pen which the king of Armenia ſpoke thus in his 


own vindication; * When à man ſtabs another for 
< converſing too freely with his wife, it is not be. 
cauſe he is diſpleaſed that her mind ſhould be im- 
proved by polite converſation, but becauſe” he 
thinks that he is gaining that Place in her affections 
< which belongs to himſelf. I was, in like man- 
< ner, jealous of that perſon, becauſe my ſon ſeemed 
to have a higher eſteem for him than for myſelf,” 
Prince,“ replied Cyrus, * the fault vou, baue 
committed is ſuch as human nature naturally fils 
into. But as for on, 'Tigranes,” ie betone 

4 you to excuſe your father. 
- Who that has but a moderate e with 
Plato and Xenophon, can fail of diſcovering in this 
ſtory the caſe of Socrates, a little diſguiſed; who, 
as Xenophon himſelf has expreſſed it, was put to 
death for perſuading the youth chat he was the wiſcl 
of men, and the beſt quahfied for directing other 
in their purſuit of true wiſdom, ſo chat chey looked 
with contempt upon all the reſt of the world in 
compariſon of him. This was really his crime; 
the others that were laid to his 2 only pre- 
bake Bout vpon 
examining this Pang of Xenophon more fiartos- 


y, map not one, in the advice that Cyrus gives 


Tigranes to excuſe his father's fault, ſup 525 * 
he intended a tacit reproof to Plato, for ha A 
"To , 
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poblickly expoſed the ſhame of his country, W 
the crime of his citizens in condemaing Socrates? 3 
For 1 am nd ſtranger to the common "opinion of a 7 
miſunderſtanding between Plato and Nenophon. 
This opinion is chiefly founded pon: ſome frag. 

ments of letters aſcribed to the latter; vr unwbr- 
thy of him, and which, perhaps, are not more au- 
thentic, than the generality of the letters which 
are d'to have beenwrit in thoſe mes. Be- 
ſides, it is certain, chat Nenophon in ite Third book 
of his Memoirs of Sicrates,” has * mentioned” Plato 
vith reſpect. Socrates; Tays he, wisifor of Glatico, | 
for the ſake of Plato and des“ PThisGlaieo 
vas Platoꝰs brother. Bat Uhitetr be y tik & - 
the jealouſhrharis by ſoitte imagined to haue ſubfiſted 
* „ ie pet Nenophon 
pon writing the Metnbrabilia öf Socrutes; and af- 
ter that the Cyropæ dia, de — . 
dent writer; that #506 fand ir Nn pf 
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it $4; ! Scat W e 
Moneſt — tog. Gianelah Bur 
his treatiſe, de augmentis Scientiarum, hath al- 
ways held the firſt rank. It is dedicated to bi 
ſovereign, as a prince the moſt capable of any that 
age produced of putting his plans into exechtion. 
By no-ameans, would I. pretend to compare the fey 
following pages. to the labgurs. of that, great un, 


with prolixity. My views in what I here ſubmit to 
the public, are very different. from his! He conli- 


dered all human koowlege 28 One large edifice, of 
which the ſciences compoſed the ſeveral parts: theſ 


he ranged in order, ſhewed their dependence on 
each other, and connection with the whole. Aſter 
this he examined into the ſeveral deficiencies in each, 
with great judgment; but in en * Wich 
ſuited the extent of his plan. 

The intent of what I ſhall here offer, is. only to 
fix your attention on a few reſearches, which may 
be ſerviceable to mankind, and afford matter of cu- 
rioſity to the learned; being at the ſame time of 
ſuch a nature, as, from the preſent advanced ſtate of 
the ſciences, ſeem to be within our reach, and to 
give us . of ſucceſs, 59 


whom. even in his longeſt works. we cannot reproach 
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25 As no one is a better judge than your majeſty of 
yo de extent of human knowlege, ſo neither do I know 
2 of any who could better point but its deficiencieg, ur 
4 the proper means of ſupplying them, if cares more 
important, and buſinefs of greater conſequence, 
, ould permit you to direct your views this r bur | 


25 a genius like yours, though capable of every 
thing, can apply to no particular ſtudy, but in pro- 
portion to its degree of utility, permit me to ſend you 
my teflections on thoſe; advancements which the ſci · 
ences ſeem to ſtand in need of, that if your majeſty 
ſhould ſee them in the ſame light, you may put 
ſome of them in execution. What time can be 
more proper for ſuch an attempt, than that wherein 
the greateſt of kings, after ſo many victories over 
his enemies, has the pleaſute of diffuſing” the bleſ. 
ſings of peace and plenty amongſt his people, and 
has already made them ſo happy, that nothing can 
now be added to his glory, but what n n 8 
ſource in its own nature inexhauſtible? it 
There are ſciences, over which the 180 A 
fovercign can have but little influence, as being no 
farther capable of promoting their advancement, 
than by encreaſing the emoluments ariſing. from 
them, and by that means mukiplying the number of 
thoſe who de vote themſelves to particular branches: 
whilſt many other ſciences, on the contrary, have an 
immediate dependance on the royal protection, — 
mongſt which are to be ranked all thoſe which re- 
quire 4. greater expence than prixate perſons can 
afford, or a ſeries of expetiments which are not to 
be made, whilſt affairs are carried on in the 3 
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and ordinary method. With regard-to-the-progre 
and advaicemient: of ſuch. only; L's whe 
nn er eee 5 


N n i ee 
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AT — Ab" mathe 1 
ern bemiſphere a large unknown tract. where it is 
poſſible there may be a new part of the world, more 
extenſive than any of the other four. No potentate 
has yet had the curioſmy to ſearch into it, or to 
diſoover whether it conſiſts of land or ſeas, even in 
an age when navigation has been carried to ſo high 
a degree of perfection. 1 me aug 
refloCons-0u/ tu ſubject. 

In the firſt place, as there is not in in, any: les 
. the globe ſo large a | ſpace as this entinch 
covered with water, it is highly probable that part 
of this alſo muſt be land: add to this, the relations 


miſphere, have diſcovered points, capes, and other 
certain ſigns of the adjoining continent. Fhe num- 
ber of thoſe who agree in theſe particulars, is too 
great to be here inſerted ; ſome of the capes hd 
ready marked in ſeveral of our charts. 

The French India company ſent a few ſhips! ſome 
| years ago, in ſearch of lands, to the ſouth between 
Africa and America. Captain Lozier Bouvet, who 
had the command of this expedition, failing to- 
wards the caſt, between theſe two parts of the world, 
obſerved frequent ſigns of adjacent land, 2 


— 


_—_— who, in their voyages in the ſouthern he- 
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* courſe of forty-eight degrees; aud in lat. 92. dif 
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If theſe ſouthern unc e looked foe with 
a view of diſcovering a port for the navigation to 
the Eaſt Indies, as ſerms to have been the deſign f 
that company, it were eafy to ſhew that proper 
meaſures were not taken for this purpoſe; that the 
enterprize was too ſoon abandoned: and ir were 
perhaps as eaſy to point out by what means it might | 
have ſucceeded better. But as we ought by no 
means to confine the diſcovery to the utility of ſuch 
a port, and as this indeed ſhould be one of our 
laſt incitements to it, thoſe lands, which lie to the 
eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope ſer Ber pinion 
more worthy of our ſearch, than thoſe between 
Africa and America. One fees, indeed, by the 
capes already diſcovered, that the fouthern lands to 
the eaſt of Africa, approach much nigher to the 
equator, and extend as far as thoſe Clitnates, where 
we meet with the richeſt and moſt valuable pro- 
ductions of nature. 


It would be difficult to * any probable. con- | 
jectures d che Produce . diebe pt 


* We have an account of the voyage oy one Gonneville, of 
Honfleur, who in 1503, having been driven by a tempeſt to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, was caſt away on a continent, 
vhere he ſpent fix months'in a moſt fertile ſoil; amongſt a civi --. 
led people, ſubje& to a king, whoſe ſon, Rag cap hh 


he brought, with him to France: This relation, Beer ry 
flſe, encouraged Lötier to take his voyage. xs 
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entirely different from what. we find in the oe 
four parts of the globe. We 
them; or, if. diyided, it is only by a very. Hand 
à communication between them all 
Ference of climates permitted them to multiply, and 
could receive no alteration but from the difference 


very different with, the inhabitants and production 


left theſe lands on the ſame fide, It is certain 
therefore, that they muſt be detached from all other 


found. The diſcovery of this country ma) there 
- fore be of the utmoſt ſervice to trade and commerce, 
and at the ſame time afford the moſt wonderful 


the natural philoſopher. 
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_ theſe countries but there is one obſervation ſy 
cient to excite our curioſity, and to give us 100m ff 
imagine that we ſhould meet with ſome things hey 


2 =”. 


know that. three df 
theſe parts, iz. — Alla, and Africa, fom 
but one continent. America is perhaps united u 


paſſage. There muſt therefore always hape ben 
The fam 
Ber animals, and men, muſt, from time to time 

ve approached nigher to each other, as the di: 


that muſt have occaſioned. But the caſe would be 


of this part of the world ; they muſt have been con- 
fined to their owg continent. Many perſons hav 
gone round the globe, and every one of them has 


lands, and form, as it were, a world by themſelves, 
wherein we cannot poſlibly fereſee what may be 


phenomena for the ys. and entertainfnent of 


Beſides, the Terra Auſtralit is not cena tothe 
large continent ſituated in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 


There is probably berween Now's 5 Awmeries 2 
Bum. 
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con- But if-\the Lodia company wanted co findes bat; 
hav: WY boar in the ſouth, between: and America; 


bye 
ſmall: ſ\vecſs af the firſt atethpt, On the other 


they ought not to have hee 


tain, 

ther WY band, I pannot hut think that che account of Cap · 
Ives, i tain Lozier's voyage is of itſelf ſuſneient to cet 
be them to a more vigorous put ſuit of it. He N. 
ere WY fatisßied that: land there; he ſaw itu though 


prevented: from::coming..cloſe' to it, by -obſtacles. / 
which might perhaps now he either avoided, gen- 

tirely removed He eould not land on account f 
the ice, which he vas ſurptized to meet wich iniche 
fifriech degree: of latitude, and during the ſummer 
ſolſtice, He might have known! that. cæteris paribus, 

the cold in the ſouthern. is: more intenſe chan in the 
northern) 9 * * che 


Vor. 1, 
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ſume latitude - wich regard to both, the poſition of 
the ſphere is the ſame, the diſtunees notwithſtanding 
of the earth, from the ſun, are different in the chi- 
reſpondent ſeaſons. bak hemiſphere, the. winter 
comes on when the earth is at its leaſt diſtance fron 
the ſun; a circumſtance. which diminiſhes the-in- 
tenſeneſ,'of the cold: whilſt, on the other hand, in 


the ſouthern hemiſphere, they have their winter 
when the earth is at its e 


"ugh 2700 days than i in our own. Gp 

ye beenvſti]l more neceſſary. to remark, 
15 thoſe places, where the ſphere is oblique, 

| ſeaſon does not come on till after the fumme; 
| ſolſtice, and always ſo much the later, in -propor. 
tion to the colUneſs of the climate. This is wel 
besen to naturaliſts, and all thoſe ho have failed 


towards the poles. In the northern hemiſphere, one 
oſten fees ice ſpread, even in the midſt of 'the fol 
ſtice, over thoſe: ſeas where a month afterwards, there 
are not the leaſt marks of it; nay, where one may 
feel intenſe heat: and this is the time; that is to 
fay, at the coldeſt ſeafon of the oppoſite! hemiſpher 
when we ſhould endeavour to come ut thoſe lands 
which are near the poles. In theſe "climates, 2 
Toon as the ice begins to melt, it melts very quickly, 
and in a few days the fea is entirely freed from it. 
If therefore Mr. Lozier, inſtead of arriving during 
the ſolſtice, at the latitude where he went in ſearch 
of land, had got there a month later, che would, 
moſt probably, have met witk no ice at all. 
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Bur further, with regard N ier is by 0 | 
means to be conſidered as an obſtacle that is inyig- 


cible. If ie Boats, the whale-fiſhers, and all thoſe = 


who have made voyages northward, know that it is 


* —— to failing ; and as to the ice that 


heres to the coaſt, the inhabitants on the borders 
of the gulphs of Finland and Bothnia, have paths 
over it all the winter, which they even prefer to 


thoſe by land, The people who live thereabouts 


have withal a method equally ſafe and ſimple, to 
preſerve themſelves on the ice when it begins to 
thaw, by carrying along with them ſmall light boats 
where-ever they go, in which they can eaſily tranſ- 
port themſelves from one piece of ice to another... All 
theſe things are well known in the northern coun- 
tries; and if thoſe whom the India company ſent in 
ſearch of lands to the ſouth, had been better ac - 
quinted with the nature el cold climazes, and the 
methods there made uſe of to preyent or leſſen every. 
inconvenience, it is to be ſuppoſed that by going 
later they would have found no ice at all, or that 
what they did find, would not have hindered their 
proach to that land, which, according to their 
own account, was not aboye a league or aa 


them. 


— — 


Of the Pagen. 
THAT the country of the Patagons, ſituated 
in the extremity of South America, may, be an oh- 


ct worthy of our ſearch, is 09 idle, viſionary no- 
A 2 2 tion, 
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tion, or the mere effect of ridictilous curioſity We 
have already ſo many accoutits eder credit, 
that there is no reaſon to doubt the exiſtence cf 1 
race of men in that country, -whoſe ſize is 'Extretnely 
different from our own. © The Philoſophical Tra. 
ations of the Royal Society at London, (No! 216, 
16g,) make mende of a ſkull which'probably de 
longed to one of theſe giants, whoſe ſtature, by u 
exact compariſon of the ſkull with thoſe of à oom. 
mo ſize, muſt have been ten or twelve feet! If 
indeed we confider this circumſtance in a philoſo- 
| ' phical light, it is aſtoniſning that we ſhould not 
find among men che ſame variety of ſize and fl 
ture as we do in other creatures. To depatt 2 li. 
tle as poſſible from our on ſpecies, there is more 
difference between different ſpecies of monkies, than 
between the ſmalleſt. Laplander and the biggeſt of 
"rhoſe Riants, which travellers report to have ſcen. 
Theſe men, if ſuch there be, are certainly worthy 
of our notice. The fize of their bodies would pet 
haps be the moſt inconſiderable object of our ad. 
mitation; their ideas, their knowlege, and their 
hiſtory, would furniſh/ ample matter for our ag 
ration, and fully merit our attention. 
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Of the North Paſſage. 
"AFTER finding out the Terra Auftralis, an 
other diſcovery; directly oppoſite, would remain to 
be made in the northern ſeas, viz. that of a ſhorter 


paſige 
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pallge to the Indies, than by doubling e ; 
points of Africa or America. The: Engliſh, the 
Dutch, and the Danes, have made many attempts 
to diſcover this paſſage, the utility of which has 
never been doubted, though the poſſibility of find- 
ing it is ſtill undetermined. It has been fought 
by the north eaſt and the north-weſt, but without 
ſucceſs ; thoſe attempts, however, though fruitleſs. 
with regard to the adventurers, may be ſerviceable. 
to thoſe who come after them. They have at leaſt. 
taught us, that if there is a paſſage, either the one 
way or the other, it muſt be extremely difficult; 
and that it muſt be through ſome of thoſe ſtraights, . 
which, in the northern ſeas, are almoſt always 
blocked-up with ice. Moſt of thoſe who have gone 
in ſearch of it, ſeem to be of opinion that it muſt 


be attempted” by the north. Through fear of in- 


tenſe cold, by approaching to near the pole, they 
have not ſufficiently kept off from land, and gene - 
nly found the ſeas ſhut up with ice, whether it 
vas that the places through which they wanted to 
paſs were nothing in effect but gulphs, or whether 
they were really ſtraits, It may be eſteemed a kind 
of paradox to aſſert, that nigher the pole they 
would have met with leſs ice, and a milder climate; 
but beſides ſeveral accounts that we have, aſſuring 
us that the Dutch, by advancing near the pole, 
found open and calm ſeas, and a temperate air, 
Natural Ph: loſophy and Aftronomy ſerve to confirm 
the truth of it. If the regions near the pole are 
all covered with large and wide ſeas, we ſhall cer- 
tainly mect there with leſs 1 ice, than in places lefs 

| A a 3 b north. 
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A | 
northward, Were the ſeas are ſhut up by lunch; 
and the continuatice of the ſun in the horizon for fix 
months, muſt cauſe a greater degree of heat,, than 
ana, 
tude. 

1 ſhould therefore imigine; that the beſt way of 
diſcovering this paſſage, muſt be cloſe to the.pok 
_ Itſelf. At the ſame time that a diſcovery of this 
nature would be of infinite ſervice to commerce; it 
would afford an agreeable inſight into the Eno 
lege of the globe, to learn from hence whether the 
point round which it turns is on land or ſe'; to 
obſerve the ſeveral phenomena of the load-ſtone; 
on the very ſpot whence it is ſuppoſed'to draw in 
original influence, and to determine whether the 
Aurora Borealis is cauſed by a luminous matter from 
the pole, or, at leaſt, whether the pole is 
overfiowed with that matter from which the unt 
is ſuppoſed to proceed. 

I ſhall ſay nothing here eie the dangen 
and difficulties attending the navigation of theſe ſea, 
The nigher we approach the pole, the pilot's {kill i 
leſs ſerviceable + at the pole itſelf it can be of very 
little conſequence. We ſhould therefore avoid thi 
dangerous point; but if we once got there, we 
ſhould begin our courſe, and leave it, as it were, to 
fortune, till we had got at ſuch a diſtance from it, 
as wauld permit us once more to follow the eſta- 
| bliſhed rules of navigation. But I ſhall not en- 
large on this ſubject, as I only propoſed to mention 
to you ſuch difcoveries as appeared to me of * 
molt importance. When your majeſty has 
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termined which to proſecute, it will be ime enough 
w diſcuſs the means of putting them in execution. 
H a great prince would appoint two or three ſhips 
every year for enterprizes of this kind, the expence 
would not be very conſiderable. Independent of 
their ſucceſs, they would-be uſeful in forming Cap- 
uins and pilots, and preparing them againſt all the 
events of long voyages: and it is hardly poſſible to 
imagine, that, amongſt ſo many things that are fill 
unknown on this globe, we ſhould not, by this 
means, a TE NPs tn ny 1/4 | 


S'E O F. w. 


Obſervations on the Fariniiong of the Made 


WHEN we conſider the uſe which has 2 
made of the direction of the needle to the pole, we 


cannot help believing that this wonderful 

was imparted to it on purpoſe to conduct the na- 
Veator, And as this property, though as yet but TY 
perfectly known, has already been ſo pſeful to us, 
there is the higheſt probability that it would be 
attended with much greater advantages, if it could | 
be thoroughly underſtood. The inclination of the 
needle in general towards the pole, ſerves, in one i 
meaſure, to direct us; but the variations of 
inclination, ſubjected, no doubt, to ſome unknown 
and invariable law, will probably point out new 
methods to the navigator, and inform him on what 
particular part of the globe he is ſailing, and the 
exact point where he is ſituated. 


Aa 4 Mr. 
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MI. HATLTZ Vin England, had formerly the com. 
mand given him of 5 ſhip, fitted out to promote the 
advancement of maritime knowlege. After filing 
in both hemiſpheres, | that able aſtronomer traced a 
line on the globe, in which all the needles, touched 
by the load · ſtone, pointed exactly to the north; and 
in departing from which, he obſerved the increaſe 
of their ſeveral declinations. Such à line as this, 
well aſcertained, might, in ſome meaſiire, ſupply 
the deficiency of our knowlege in regard to the lon- 
gitude at ſea; as by obſerving the declination of the 
needle, in every place, one might judge of the eaſ 
or weſt poſition of it. Other Geographers have 
been of opinion, that Mr. Halley's line was not the 
only one upon the globe, and that there were Others 
which had the ſame properties. 
_ the declination of the needle varies in a the fame 
| lace, theſe lines, which have no declination, can 
not be always found in the ſame, poſition... But if, 
as is moſt probable, their motion is regular, and we 
can come to the knowlege of it, their utility will be 
always the ſame, It muſt be acknowleged that all 
the pains taken by Mr. Halley have not brought 
the thing to perfection: but ſhould we flatter our- 
ſelves that an affair of ſuch conſequence could be 
be finiſhed in the firſt attempt, and ſhould we not 
try every method to forward ſo i important a diſco- 
very? We cannot therefore too warmly recommend 
to our navigators the exacteſt obſervations on the 
declination of the needle. Such obſervations are 
already neceſſary to direct them in their voyages, 
and therefore they do at preſent make them, but 
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not with ſufficient care and accuracy, . 
inſtruments adequate to the purpoſe. 

The different inclinations. of the * — 
in different places, have inclined ſeveral; able Hy- 
crographers to imagine, that they might from hence 
be enabled to find the place of a ſhip. Theſe ob- 
ſervations, which have occaſioned ſeveral learned 
reſearches, are (ill more difficult to put in practice 
than thoſe of the declination; and, beſides; 2 
be made at ſea with any tolerable accuracy. 
the making obſervations to diſcover a — W 
the making them to. avail ourſelves of a theory al- 
ready known, are things eſſentially different. | 


SECT. V. 


of the Continent of Dice | 


SUCH are the principal diſcoveries which might 
be made at ſea. There are others alſo to be at- 
tempted at land, which merit our attention. The 
immenſe continent of Africa, ſituated in the fineſt 
climate of the whole world, formerly inhabited by 
mighty and populous nations, and filled with mag- 
nificent cities, is now almoſt as little known to 
us as the lands towards the ſouthern pole; we juſt- 
touch at its ſhores, but have never penetrated into 


the heart of the country. And yet if we conſider 


the ſituation of it, with regard to the climate, 'which 
is the ſame with thoſe in America, that produce 
ſuch quantities of ſilver and gold; if we: conſider 
the immenſe riches of 'the old world, formerly 


drawn from thoſe parts, and withal the gold ** 
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liv bees broughe from thenee by the ſavages, en 


of late years, without mueh labour in the ſearch, 
we be inclined to think that the diſcover 
| which'thight be made, in the continent of Aﬀrica, 
would be of great uſe to our trade. Upon the 
whole, if we attend to what is recorded in antient 
 kiftory, concerning the arts and ſciences of the in- 
| Kabitatits; or if we reflect on the monunients of 
chem Rill remaining all along the eoaſts of Egypt, 
we ſhall no longer that this part of the world 
is an-objett fully deſerving of all our toil hens 
| en 


8 E C'T. I. 
Of Pyramids and Cavities. 

I x js not without ſufficient reaſon that we have 
alxays ranked amongſt the greateſt wonders of the 

| known world, thoſe prodigious heaps of earth aud 
Kone, the uſe of which has, notwithſtanding, bi- 
therto appeared either very inconſiderable, or te- 
mained utterly unknown to us. The Egyptians, 
inſtend of being deſirous of inſtructing others, ſeem 
always to have endeavoured to aſtoniſh them. Tho 
je is ſcaree probable that ſuch immenſe ſtructures 
28 the pyramids ſhould ever have been deſigned 
only to cover a dead carcaſe: they were rather 
built, one ſnould imagine, to conceal ſome of the 
moſt fingular and important monuments of the 
hiſtory and knowlege of Egypt. We are told, in- 
feed, of a certain curious Califf, who, in the ninth 


gentury, took a great deal of pains. 2 
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_ MISCELLANY; , 
one of them a path that led to a chamber, where. 
there is ſtill remaining a land of murble coffin. But 
how ſmall a part of the edifice does thig'coffin oo- 


cupy? Is it not highly probable chat there are many 
other things in it ? It would be no diſfianit mutier 


to blow up one of theſe pyramids with-guipowdery 


and the Grand Seighior would wiflingiy give de 


up to the curioſity of a king of Fring. 
I could wiſh, however," that the kings of Egypt 
had employed all thoſe thillions of men who erect 
pyramids in the air, im digging cavities in the carth; 
of a depth correſpondent to the heighth ef ths 
enormous ſtructures. We know nothing indeed uf 
the interior patts of the earth; the deepeſt mines 
we have ſcarce penetrate to the ſhell, I ve could 
once arrive at the kernel, — Cane 
vith ſome extraordinary 7 
ſubſtances extremely different from any — hive - 
ever yet been acquainted with. That fore, -which 
we have had ſo many diſputes about, and which 
if it be really, as we imagine, ſpread. over all 

bodies, explains ſo well the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
; at preſent only known to us by experiments made 
on the ſurface of the earth; it were greatly to be 
Fiſhed that we could exacaine all ins e ne 
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. 4 « Call for foreign 1 | 


IT u ehh the leaſt io be dodbted buyi on 
veral of the moſt remote nations have a knowlege 
of many things, which might be very ſerviceable 
to us. When we conſider the long ſeries of ages 
during which the Chineſe, the Indians, and. the 
Egyptians have cultivated various ſciences, and the 
many works of art we have had from thoſe coun- 
tries, we cannot but regret the little communication 
that has hitherto ſubſiſted between us. A kind of 
college or univerſity, where one might meet with 
men of all thoſe nations, well inſtructed in the ſci- 
ences of their reſpective countries, and taught our 
language, would certainly be a noble eſtabliſhment, 
and I ſhould think might be eaſily raiſed ; . perhaps, 
it would not be adviſable to exclude from ſuch an 
academy the molt wild and uncultivated nations. 


r a. «©. ws 26 an 


SET, in. 
A Latin City. 


EVERY nation in Europe will acknowlege the 
neceſſity of cultivating a language, which though 
long ſince dead, is to this day almoſt vuniverſally 
ſpoken z though with little propriety in genera, 
except by a few prieſts and phyſicians. It might 
eaſily be revived, if any of our princes would ſet 
heartily about it ; he need only confine all the of 
tin of his country within one particular ſpot, and 

give 
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ee eee 
Latin 4 — would mat de chat of cel ccurt of 
auguſtus; but at the ſame time it i ould not he 
that of the Poloneſe; add to this, that the young 
men who came to this place for inſtruction, would 
e e e eee ee 
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advantages that might be expeted from, thoſe 1 mag- 
nificent obſervatories, excellent instruments, and 
the many. ſkilful, Obſervers that are to be found i in 
the different. parts of Europe. One would i imagine 
chat moſt of our Aftronomers conclude that their 
buſineſs is already at an end; and therefore they 
only repeat in a kind of circle the ſame ohſervations 
on the height of the Sun, Moon, or. Stats, with 
their paſſage over the meridian; Theſe obſeryations 
have their uſe undoubtedly; but it were much to 
be wiſned that Aſtronomers would no longer con- 
fine themſelves within ſuch narrow limits. 

It was formerly believed, that what ye. call the 
fixed ſtars were always ſeen in the ſame points of the 
heavens z but the exacter obſervations. of modern 
times have convinced us, that beſides the 
ance of that motion which reſults from the 4 F,fY 
ſon of the equinoxes, the ſtars. have alſo another 
apparent motion. One - Aſtronomer. too N 'a 

18 
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his determination, conchided from hence à parally 
"tor the aunuul orb; another more ſuilſul, che fare 
ho had: diſcovered this motion, made it evident 
that it was independent ef the Parallax, and pro- 
-xeeded from the combination of rhe motion of light, 
with the motion of che earth. The ſame Bradley bu 
Hkewiſe diſcovered .a new motion ſcarce perocivabl 
which he attributes, and with the higheſt degree «f 
do the action of the moon on the terre 
r 
ſtars? Some Aſtronomets have already diſcovered, or 
at leaſt imagined that they have diſcovered one; we 
have reaſon to think that H they would apply them. 
ſelves more ſtrenuouſiy, further improvements nigh 
be mage; whether it be that theſe ſtars ate .o much 
'Uſplaced by planets, or ebmets which make ther 
| revolutions round them ; or whether ſome of them 
may themſelves be lomindüs“ planets, which make 
their revolution round mw cehtral n _ 
and inviſible to us. IDEN 
May there not be Ge Sr mg whole 
motion might diſeover to us the parallax of 
ee The too great diſtance of che fin 
from our earth, hides this in ſueh as have 
been diſcovered; but is this a proof of its being in- 
yifible in all the reſt ? We have confined ourſelves 
always to the moſt luminous. ſtars, imagining that, 
being neareſt the earth, they were the fitreſt for ſuch 
a diſcovery. But why have we concluded theſe to 
be neareſt to us? Only becauſe we have ſuppoſed 
them all to be of the ſame ſize and the fame fub- 
ſtance, But who can affure us tharthis ieh f 
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The leaſt ſtar, and that which has the leaſt bright- 
neſs, . 
of them. 


1 oſs countries where we haves fulltiont 
number of Aſtteriomers, we were eo aſſign to each 
of thera a particular ſpace in the heayens, a zone 
of two. or three degrees parallel to the tquator, 
wherein, each ſhould carefully eExartiije alf the tert 
that make their appearance in it, We i ba- 
bly diſcover ſome phznomena little expedte 
To keep near to our fan, We ſte "Sar! 1 
ive ſatellites, Jupiter with four, the Earth with 
one; it is not Probable, that when türe vat of ker 
planets have Latelmtes, the other three Tholild be 
abſolutely” without any. We have already i 
that we ſaw one near ens; this diſevvery, MW. 
ever, was not” proſecuted; but we vugiit, dot 10 
i. 8 
Nothing would forwurd choſe diſesvotkes lo Eee 
wally as the improvement of teleſeopes. Wie eun 
not, in my opition, promiſe to preat a Ard t 
thoſe wh6 ray produce 4any new ones ſuperiors 
what'we have at preſent. It has been ſo ten and 
o fully proved, that the knowlege of the longitude 
ſea miſt depend on ſuchi a teleſcope; ot eh by 
clock as would preſetve the equality of its 
in ſpice” of che agitatiom of the veſſel, or an 
theory of the moon, that it — — 
ſay any more on this head, I ſhall 'only ald there- 
fore, that we cannot be my Überal in our eheonr- 
gement of 'thoſe'who'ſhall'endeavour to bring any 
of theſe ſeyeral methods to perfection. 
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Of the Moon's prall, and its uſe in, certain 
136 01 Ne ig the figure of the n ff 0 * 


" FRANCE perhaps gie on one of the g greateſt thing 
that was ever done for the eee of "Science 


when ſhe ſent her Mathematicians to the Equane 
and to the Pole to diſcover the figure of the earth, 
Her laſt attempt to determine the parallax of the 
moon, by obſervations made at the fame time at the 
ſouthern extremity of Africa, and in all the nord. 
ern parts .of Europe, may vie indeed With the other 
It is to be hoped, we ſhall not omit this opportuniy 
of uniting the ſolution of thele two grand problems 
ah us hors * reality an itnmediace conneion vith 
eac 


The is of the degrees of he a 
ken in France, being at too ſmall a diſtance fron 
each other, could not give us the true figure of the 
earth, becauſe, beſides that they could only, acquain 
us with the curyature of the meridian at the places 
obſerved, the differences were too inconſiderable u 
be computed... The meaſutes taken at; ſo. great 
diſtance as that of France from Peru ox Lapland, 
had not indeed this deficiency ; bur ſtill there ws: 
defect. They only gave us with certainty, the dit 
ferent curvatures of the | meridian in theſe places 
and could not aſſure us that in the interjacent inter- 
vals, this curvature followed any of the * 
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Then the whole, we cannot by any e 
hitherto made, know the chords of the arcs at the 
extremity of which, the obſervations were. made 7 
which, nevertheleſs, is abſolutely. neceſſary to. aſcer- 
tain the figure of the earth. For the meridian. may 
be of ſuch a figure, that though at the given lati- 
tudes, the curvatures were really ſuch as they have 
been found, the cords of the arcs between the lati- 
tudes might, notwithſtanding, be widely different 
from what they have been thought to be. And af- 
ter all the experiments made at Peru, in France, 
and in Lapland, it might happen that the relation 
of the chord of the arcs comprehended between 
Quito and Paris, and. that of the arc between Paris 
and Pello, might be fo different from what the cur- 
vatures have led us to ſuppoſe it, that the real fi 
gure of the earth may differ extremely from that 
which we had aſctibed to it. We muſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that no meaſure having been taken in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, it is uncertain whether the one 
hemiſphere is exactly like the other, or whether the 
earth might not be formed of two unequal ſemi- 
ſpheroids reſting on the ſame baſe. bias 
Proper obſervations on the parallax of the moon 
might remove all theſe doubts, by determining the 
relation of the chords of the arcs of the meridian : 
tor theſe chords being the baſes of the triangles 
formed by the two lines drawn from their extremi- 
ties to the moon; obſervations of the moon made 
in three points of the ſame meridian will give im- 
mediately the ratio of thoſe chords. One Obſerver 
being ſtationed at the Cape of Good Hope, -and 
Vol. I, B b ano- 
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Another at Pello, we rmiſt have a third in Aﬀrics, 
near Tripoli, or more towards -the South. This 
circumſtance ſhould by no means be omitted; be- 
cauſe at the ſame time that it would be nrecefary to. 
wards fixing the moon's parallax, it might alſo tend 
to aſcertain the figure of the earth in a baue ne 
ner than it ; has ever yet been determined. 


S'E C T. XI. . 
07 the uſes ta be made of the puniſÞmen of criminal; 


1T has often been propoſed and approved of by 
ſeveral princes, (though never yet put in execution) 
to draw other advantages from the puniſhment of 
criminals, beſides that of making men better, or 
rather, perhaps, more obedient to the laws only, 
which has hitherto been the only end in view. And 
this would in effect render the principal defign of 
ſuch puniſhment, chat of promoting the general 
welfare of ſociety, more complete. Methods might 
probably be found out of acquainting ourfelves 
with the poſſibility or impoſſibility of many ope- 
rations which we dare not at preſent attempt, by 
Experiments on condemned criminals ; and how uſe- 
ful would any diſcovery be that might ſave an un- 
fortunate race of men doomed without hope to ln 
gering pains or immediate death? 

In this caſe, the criminal ſnould be aſked; he- 
ther he preferred the hazard of the experiment to 
that kind of death to which he was condemned; 
and if he did, it would be but juſtice to grant him his 
life if he ſurvived the experiment; his crime har. 
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ing been in ſome meaſure. attoned by the advintage | 
reſulting from it to the community. 

There are very few, I believe, who would noe, | 
on ſuch an occaſion, - prefer the moſt painful opera- 
tion to certain death, and even where Bo 
leaſt hope of ſurviving it. Nevertheleſs, as humanity 
requires of us that we ſhould in theſe caſes infliet as 
little pain, and run as little hazard as we can, we 
ſhould firſt try our experiments on dead bodies, af- 
terwards on animals, eſpecially on thoſe whoſe parts 
have the greateſt conformity with our own; and 
laſtly, on criminals. | 

I ſhall not here point out the particular cxperi- 
ments by which we ſhould begin; it muſt, doubt- 
leſs, be in ſome of thoſe caſes where nature can leaſt 
aſſt, and for which art has never yet diſcovered any 


S FAR 


nly, , | 
me effectual remedy. The ſtone in the kidneys, for 
of example, cauſes the moſt exquiſite torture, and can 
eral ever be cured; an ulcer in another part is attended 


with dreadful conſequences in women, and has hi- 
therto been deemed incurable; In ſuch caſes, what 


is it that we ought not to try? Why ſhould we not 


5 endeavour to take away the parts themſelves en- 
ut. tirely ? We might free thoſe wretches from their 


ble than death; at leaſt we ſhould give them hope 
to the laſt, which is the moſt ineſtimable bleſſing. 

I am very ſenſible that all innovations mult ne- 
ceſſarily meet with great oppoſition-; men chuſe ra- 
ther to conclude an art perfect, than to labour in 
bringing it to perfection. Artiſts themſelves, per- 
haps, will treat as chimerical all thoſe experiments 
B b 2 | which 


miſeries, or at worſt rid them of a life more. terri-  - 


- yy 
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Which they have not made or read of; but let them 
try, and they will frequently find themſelves more 
ſucceſsful, and more ſkilful than they imagined; 
nature will always co-operate with them, by means 
which they ate yet ftrangers to. Their timidity 
would not be to me matter of ſo much aſtoniſhment 
as the boldneſs of that man who firſt opened the 
bladder to ſearch for a ſtone, or ventured to pierce 
the eye ball. lf 

T ſhould gladly ſee the tives of animale macs 
ſubſervient to operations of 'this nature, even where 
there were but little hopes of ſucceſs ; nay; I ſhould 
even think that we ought to hazard them without 
ſcruple, even for improvements of more remote 
utility. Diſcoveries might perhaps be made with 
regard to the wonderful union of the ſoul and body, 
"if we had the courage to look for the bands of thi 
union in the brain of a living man. Let us not 
be ſhocked at the air of cruelty, which this carries 
with it; the life of a man is nothing when put in 
; compariſon with the whole human race; and the 

life of a criminal is leſs than nothing. 

We have a great number of ſcorpions, ſpiders 
ſalamanders, toads, and various kinds of ſerpents; 
we are equally afraid of all theſe creatures ; yet i 

is moſt probable they are not all equally to be fear- 
ed; and it-is true alſo, that we do not yet know by 
experience which of them are hurtful, and which 
are not ſo. It is the ſame thing with plants too; 
many of them pals for poiſons, which, perhaps, 
would prove to be either fit for food or phyſic, 


which, uotwithftanding, we are ent. rely unacquainted 
with, 


j 
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| with, We do not yet certainly know, whats opi- 
um taken in the largeſt quantity produces death or 
ſleep; whether that plant which grows in our fields, 
and which we cal! hemlock, is, in reality, the fa- 
vourite pleaſant poiſon of the Antients, ſo famous 
for putting an end to the lives of thoſe, whom they 
had a mind to deprive of their being in the eaſieſt 
manner, and without pain or torture, Nothing 
cauſes ſo much terror as the bite of a mad dog 
and yet the remedies we make uſe of, and have the 
higheſt opinion of, leave ſtill as a matter of doubt, 
the reality of this poiſon, the dread of which has 
frequently been attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. Now might not the lives of criminals be 
employed in uſeful experiments with regard to caſes 
of this nature, to make us eaſy, to preſerve us 
from dangers, and often to bring about a perfect 
cure? | 
We ridicule, and with ps the folly of ſome 
nations, whom a miſtaken tenderneſs and humanity 
have deprived of that uſeful knowlege, which ariſes 
from the diſſection of dead bodies; though we are, 
perhaps, ourſelves no leſs to blame for not making 
proper advantage of the ſufferings of criminals, 
from which the public might reap great utility, and 


which at the ſame time the ſufferer himſelf might 
be a gainer by. 
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SECT: W a. 
Obſervations on Plyſie. 1 og 


| PHYSICIANS. are often reproached for being 
too raſh; in my opinion, they deferve rather to be 
cenfured for their timidity. They very ſeldom 
ſtrike out of the common road of medicines, which 
after all, have not thoſe virtues they attribute to them, 
and never try others which may really poſſeſs them. 
It is to chance, or to ſavage and barbarous nations 
that we are indebted. for the only ſpecifics hitherto 
diſcovered ; not one of t them! is owing to the know- 
lege of phyſicians, 

Some few remedies, which ſcem ſometimes to 
have been attended with ſucceſs, are not generally 
applied. It is ſaid, that diſeaſes have been' cured 
by the ſprinkling of iced water; more, perhaps, 
might be cured by the greateſt degree of heat. In 
this country we endeavour to promote perſpiration ; 
in Egypt, the ſick perſon is covered over with pitch 

ro prevent it“. Both theſe methods are at leaſt 
Wen 4 of farther experiment. 

I remember a propoſal, of a famous G 
to make uſe of the centrifugal fotoe, either when 
there was too great a fulneſs of blood, or when we 
wanted to make it flow into other parts of the body; 
the machine neceſſary for this purpoſe raiſed a laugh 
in the grave aſſembly of Examiners, and particy- 


* See Reaumur's Memoirs for the hiſtory of Inſects, Vol II. 
Mem. i. 
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larly among the Faculty; it e e 
come them, en oy hays. _ * een 
ment. 

The N ones bers a kind of We very diffs. 
rent from any of ours; inſtead of all thoſe pow- 
ders and pills which we ſtuff our patients with, they 


only pierce them with a long needle, or burn diffe- 


rent parts of their bodies; a man of great under 
ſtanding, and deep knowlege in phyſick, afſerts, 
that he has ſeen wonderful cures ' performed by this 
method *. In Europe, ſome trials have been made 
of the Moxa, or cauterizing ; but theſe experiments 
have not been cloſely purſued; and, conſidering 
the preſent ſtate of phyſic, the Japoneſe cuſtom, in 
my Gs e as mugh anden 1 a 
o Wu. 

It is s only in ate caſes, 1 wknowhege, — 
the phyſician i is at liberty to try new and dangerous 
remedies; all I contend for is, that there are caſes 
where they ought to be tried. In diſtempers, for 
example, that affect whole provinces, or whole na- 
tions, what is there that a phyſician ſhould not at- 
tempt be it ever ſo hazardous or extraordinary ? 
But this at the ſame time ſhould never be done with» 
out the permiſſion of ſome judicious magiſtrate, 
who would have à proper regard to the natural and 
moral ſtate of the r on whom 4 experhmeut | 
was made. 

I could wiſh that every — diſtemper were 
aligned to particular phyſicians, who ſhould ſtudy 
that alone. In our common manufactures, the ſe- 


* Kemper. 
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vetal parts are done by ſeveral workmen well ſkilled 
in their peculiar trades and profeſſions; the'preſer- 
vation and eſtabliſhment of our health depends up- 
on an art more difficult and more complicated than 
all other arts put together, ang 45 wy n r of B 
1 are entruſted to one. | affet 
Different Phyſicians treat the ſmall-pox FSR ſom 
| 15 and perhaps, have equally good and bad ſue- ma 
ceſs; and ſo it is when the diſtemper is left to na- on 
ture only: is not this a certain proof not only that Mor. 
we have no ſpecific remedy for this diſeaſe, but that cal 
we have likewiſe never yet found out any method of 
treating it entirely to be relied on? Does it not prove 
that the cures which the Phy ſician attributes to his 
art, are rather owing to nature, which recovers the 
patient herſelf, in whatever, manner the Phyſician 
mey have thought proper to treat hin? 
Phyſicians, I know, will ſay, that as diſeaſes are 
different according to the temperament of the body 
and other particulars ; the ſame diſorder ought. not 
always to be treated in the ſame manner. This 
may be true in ſome few caſes; but in general it is 
only an excuſe for the uncertainty of their art. What 
difference of temperament changes the effects of the 
bark in an ague, or will ever make another remedy 
preferable to it? The ſcience of phyſic is ſtill at a 
great diſtance from ſuch a point of perfection 25 
might enable us to deduce the proper treatment of 
diſtempers from the knowlege of cauſes and effects: 
the beſt Phyſician at preſent is he who obſerves . 
and feaſons leaſt. ; 386 
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Of Experiments on Animals. ON 


BESIDES: thoſe. experiments "og Anek, 
affect the human ſpecies, there are others which have 


ome affinity to them, that might be made on ani- - 
mals. We cannot look on this part of natural hif- 


tory as unworthy of a prince's notice and attention, 
or of a Philoſopher's ſearch and enquiry, when we 


call to mind the taſte which Alexander had for it, 


nd the man whom he had made choice of to bring 


to perfection. We are no ſtrangers to the reſult 


of their labours on this point, which were not an- 
ſnerable to the reputation of the one or the other. 
dome modern Naturaliſts have had better ſucceſs; 


they have given us more exact deſcriptions, and 


ranged the ſeveral claſſes of animals in better order. 
The deficiency of Natural Hiſtory does not lie here, 
ad if it did, this is not what I ſhould moſt wiſh 


v ſupply. All the - treatiſes on animals which we 


have, even thoſe which are moſt methodical, only 


form pictures agreeable to the eye; for a true know- 


kge of Natural Hiſtory, we muſt. examine not 


nerely the particular figure of ſuch or ſuch an ani- 
mal, but the general proceſs of nature in the pro- 


ducton and preſervation of it. This no doubt may 
be carried on without the protection or munificence 
af princes. We have already ſeen many experi- 
ments made by private perſons with ſucceſs ; but 
here are others which would be attended with great 


apence, and all of them, perhaps, ſtand in need 


— 


of 
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of ſuch conduct and direction in the management 


of them as would no longer ſubje& our Naturaliſt 
to that uncertainty which - has. hitherto been the 
9 obſtacle to the diſcovery of trutb. 
The Menageries of ſovereign princes, wheteltiwe 
meet with ſo many various ſpecies of animals, migh 
afford an ample fund for this branch of kinowlege, 
and be of infinite ſervice 3» all that is neceſſary is to 
put the direction of it into the hands of our ableſ 
Naturaliſts, and enjoin them to make the proper 
experiments. In theſe Menageries we might hart 
an opportunity of proving the truth of what w 
find related concerning a number of animals of dif. 
ferent ſpecies, which, we are told, meet together 
on the banks of tlie rivers in Africa to drink, and 
mingling together, frequently generate monſters of 
various kinds. Nothing could be more curious tha 
experiments of this nature, and yet we have hither 
to ſo neglected them, that we are not even yet ces 
tain, whether the bull does really ever copulat 
with the ſhe- aſs, after all chat has been fad wo 
Mules. 
A laborious and Neilful Naturaliſt might produce 
ſomething extremely curiotfs in this way, by divelt 
ing animals of that repugnance and animoſity 
which one ſpecies generally bears to another, and 
which might be removed by the manner of train 
ing them up, by keeping them from food, and by 
the power of habit. They might, perhaps, even 


bring on ſome forced mixtures, which would greatly 
aſtoniſn us. Artificial conjunctions might be mad 


0 creatures of the ſame ſpecies, and not . 
| j 
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which are for the molt pait barrenz we might even _ 


carry our experiments much. farther to thoſe ſpecies 
which nature ſeems moſt unwilling to unite, whence, 
for avght we know, might ariſe many monſters, 
extraordinary: creatures, nay, perhaps, whole ſpe- 
cies of animals which nature has hitherto never prev 
duced, Di 2 | 

There are two ſorts of PEN one qringing 
fom a mixture of the men of the different ſpe- 
cies; the other conſiſting, of parts' entirely formed, 
united to parts of an individual belonging to another 
ſpecies. The firſt of theſe we meet with amongſt 
animals ; thoſe of the latter claſs have never hi- 
hero been diſcovered, except in the vegetable 
vorld. And as ſome Botaniſts pretend to have 
formed monſters of the firſt fort amongſt vegetables, 
why ſhould we conclude-it-impoſſible to produce 
amongſt animals monſters of the ſecond ? We have 
ready ſeen the production of a perfect animal from 
the claws of a cray-fiſh, the tail of the lizard, and 
very part of the polypus: is it probable that his 
wonderful uniting property ſhould be confine d to 
thoſe particular creatures? Our experiments on this 
bead cannot, I think, be too numerous; perhaps, 
the fame reproduction might appear in ſeveral other 
animals, if we made a proper ſeparation of the 
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Needham have ſhewn us, as it were a new picture 
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of nature, and ſeem to promiſe us a ſeries of von. 
ders. They are really ſo curious and important 
that though we know by experience that they ar 
not beyond the reach of private perſons, they de- 
ſerve notwithſtanding the higheſt, encouragement 
from the government; which ſhould employ a num. 
ber of obſervers, diſtribute to each of them ther 
ſeveral departments, and offer a conſiderable pre- 
mium for that optician who Tthould make the beſt 
microlcope. 508 


#7 


b KS. N. 
Of Burning-Glaſſes. | 


BY the aſſiſtance of wood, coal, and every otier 
combuſtible matter, we can augment the force df 
fire only to a certain degree, which is after all ver 
inconſiderable when compared to that degree of 
heat which the earth has ſometimes felt, or which 
has been experienced in the perihelia of comes. 
The fierceſt fires of our chymiſts are found inſuff- 
cient to form or decompound bodies z whence it 
ariſes, that we frequently miſtake that for an int 
mate union, or the laſt poſſible decompoſition, which 
is in reality no more than an imperfect mixture, or 


a groſs ſeparation of a few particular parts. = 
00 


- 
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Merge of Archimedes's mirror, which Buffon has 
lately made, ſhews us the poſſihility of conſtructing 
burning towers, Or amphitheatres furniſhed. with | 
glaſſes, that ſhould produce a fire, whoſe aſtoniſhing 
power my dle as it were, the ſun itſelf. | 


8 E. c T; XVI. 
Hug. 


WHAT mall we ſay to that ſpecies of fire that 
lies concealed in all bodies, which has been drawn 
forth by the ſkill of modern ages, and produced all 
the wonders of Electricity? The experiments are 
ſo aſtoniſhing, the effects ſo unequal-to the apparent 
cauſes, that we are at a loſs in what manner to pur- 
ſue them, or what rules to lay down in ſo. new and 
delicate a matter. All that we can do at preſent is 
to repeat our experiments; though we make them 
even without any fixed purport or deſign, they may 
ſerve to throw ſome light on this part of Natural 255 
Philoſophy. _ 

Amongſt all the Phznomena that have hicherto 
appeared with regard to Electricity, thoſe which Mr. 
Franklin has diſcovered-are the moſt extraordinary, 


if it be really true that this new Prometheus has 


learned to draw fire from heaven, and to bring 
down the lightening upon earth in a manner im- 
perceptible. Scarce were the firſt wonderful effects 
of Electricity diſcovered, when it was applied to 
accelerate the vegetation of plants, to convey the 
effective virtues of particular medicities, and to cure 
the palſy, Some people believed that it actually 
did 


by 
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Aid ſo 3 but it does not appear, that the effectu wett 
really ſuch as they were aſſerted to be. That tranſ. 
port of admiration, which things ſo marvellous muſt 
naturally produce, together with the deſite of ex- 
alting their value by an application to, hat moſt 
nearly concerns us, are ſufficient excuſes for this 
precipitate judgment; but has not Electricity pro- 
cured us advantages enough to recommend it, if it 
has at the ſame time humbled our pride, and | in- 
ereaſed our knowlege? _ 
But there is likewiſe another fire in the Jamo 
of a ſofter nature, and feldom feen in this part of 
the world; I mean that light known by the name 
of the Aurora Borealis. We are not, perhaps, pro- 
-perly ſituated for making experiments x pon it, 28 
we ſee it here only a little above the horizon ; but 
they might be made with ſucceſs in the regions ntar 
the pole, where this light ſpreads on every ſide, and 
covers the whole hemiſphere. We may try on this 
matter, whatever it be, the ſame experiments we 
do on thunder, to which it probably bears the 
ſtrongeſt reſemblance. I would recommend this to 
the people whom I have myſelf ſeen, the  inhabi- 
tants of Torneo and Pello, who enjoy this amaz- 
ing ſpectacle every night when the ſky is ſerene. 
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 Metaplnſical Experiments: 


THE preceding experiments relate only to the 
body; others may be made on the mind, ſtill more 


curious and more intereſting. Sleep is a part of 


our 
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dur exiſtence, which is for the moſt part entirely 
loſt to us; dreams, however, ſometimes make it as = 
buſy as our waking hours. Is there not a U | 
of procuring theſe dreams? Opium generally | 
the mind with agreeable images, and ſtill more ex- 
traordinary. things are recorded of certain Indian 
drinks: might not one make ſome experiments on 
them ? May there not be other means too of modi- 
fying the ſoul, either at thoſe ſeaſons when it is to- 
tally deprived of external objects, or in thoſe when 
this commerce is weakened without being abſolutdy - 
interrupted ? In "thoſe moments, which properly 
belong neither to ſleeping nor waking, when the 
moſt trifling circumſtance can change the ſtare of 
the mind, when it ſtill feels but no longer reaſons, 
might we not raiſe up certain illuſrons, that might 
poſſibly give us ſome light into the manner in which 
it is unte to de e pH CT 2s 

Our common experience begins by the ſenſes, 
that is to ſay, by the extremities of thoſe wonderful 
and ſlender threads which convey their impreſſions 
to the brain. Experiments made on the origin of 
thoſe threads, on the brain itſelf, would probably 
be ſtill more inſtructive. Wounds of a particular 
nature have already furniſhed us with ſome, but we 
have not turned them to the beſt advantage. We 


might find means of improving theſe experiments, 


if for this purpoſe we could bring ourſelves to make 
uſe of criminals condemned to a painful death, by 
whom, at the fame time, it would be conſidered as 
ſome kind of indulgence; we might even, for aught 
we know, find out by this means, if ſuch a thing 

7 


— 


language. The mutual wants. of men poſſeſſed o 
ſigns by which they might underſtand one another, 


in the manner of expreſſing themſelves, ariſe from 
the changes which every father of a family intro. 
duced into a language at firſt common to all? 0. 
were thoſe manners of expreſſion originally diff 


from their infancy, without any commerce with the 
reſt of mankind, would certainly form for them- 
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is to be found qut, a cure for idiocy. It is nat 
improbable, but that we might find the texture of 
the brain extremely different from our own, amongf 
| thoſe giants in the ſouth, or thoſe hairy men above: 
| mentioned, if any ſuch could be diſcovered, 


We are ſufficiently acquainted with the origin of 


the ſame organs, naturally produced ſome common 


But did the vaſt difference which we find at thisda 


rent? Two or three children brought up 8 


ſelves ſome language, how confined and imperfed 
ſoever it might be. It would throw a-great deal of 
light upon the preceding queſtion, to obſerve car 
fully whether this new language reſembled any of tho 
commonly ſpoken, and with which of them it had 
the greateſt conformity. To make the experimen! 


more compleat, we might eſtabliſh ſeveral ſocieties of 


this kind, compoſed of children of different nations, 


_ whoſe parents talked different languages, (for birth 


is, in reality, a kind of education) to ſee if the lan- 
guages of thoſe different ſocieties had any thing in 


common, and how far they were like each other. 
Above all, we ſhould take care that theſe little folks 

. ſhould learn no other tongue, anc that thoſe who 
had the care of them ſhould learn cheirs. [This 


expe- 
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n add only inftru& us with | regard = 
to the origin of languages, but, perhaps; the ori- 
gin of our ideas alſo, and the foundations of all 
human knowlege. We have been long enough at- 
tending to Philoſophers, whoſe knowlege is nd more 
than habit, and a certain turn of the mind, with- 
out being a whit the wiſer : Natural Philoſophers 
would, perhaps, inſtruct us better; they would: at 
leaſt convey to us their knowlege unſophiſticared. 

After ſo many ages, during which we have made 
no s in Metaphyſical Knowlege, notwith- 
ſtanding” the efforts of the greateſt men, we have 
reaſon to believe that if any advancement can be 
made, it muſt be by means as new and extraordinary 
as thoſe which we have now mentioned. 


SECT. XII. 
Reſearches to be probibited. 


AFTER mentioning what may be done for the 
farther advancement of ſcience, 1 ſhall ſay one word 
concerning that kind of knowlege which it may be 
proper to prevent. ' A great number of perſons 
unqualified to form a proper judgment, either of 
the means or end of what they undertake, and flat- 
tered by viſionary hopes of reward, throw away 
their whole lives on three problems, which may be 
termed the Chimeras of the Sciences, viz. the Phi- 
loſapher*s Stone, the Quadrature of the Circle, and 
the Perpetual Motion. Our Academies know what 
time has been loſt in examining the ſeveral preten- 
ſions of theſe poor men, which is after all nothing 
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in compariſon with the time which: they loſe. them. 


ſelves, the expence they are at, and the trouble 


which they give themſelves. We. ſhould, ſorbid 
them the ſearch of the Philoſopher's s ſtone, as it 
muſt prove their ruin; inform them that the Qua» 
drature of the Girgle carried farther than it is at 
preſent, would be of no ſervice, beſides that there is 
no reward annexedꝭ to the diſcovery of it; and laſtly, 


venture to aſſure them with regard to the Perpe- 


tual Motion, that it is a thing abſolutely impoſlible, 
ane e 
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F the 2 late of letters among us, it is 
almoſt impoſſible to ſpeak. of any. thing but 
Homer, As we are reduced to the neceſſity of 
defending; what the greateſt geniuſes of every age 
have never ceaſed .admiring z, z and as by our inſti- 
tution we are obliged to keep, alive in our nation a 
love and taſte for letters, we ought to. exert our- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, to preſerve to great originals 
that eſteem which is due to them. In this reſpect, 
we are certainly in a worſe condition than Sculp- 
tors or Architects; for as no perſon as yet has 
thought of cenſuring thoſe valuable remains of an- 
tiquity, which are che object of their admiration 
and of their ſtudies, they are not obliged to diſtruſt 
their own judgments, or to interrupt their ſtudies to 
inform mankind that the Venus of Medicis, or the 
Coliſeus, are maſter- pieces each in their kind. We, 
on the contrary, are forced ſometimes to repeat what 
has been before Illuſtrated, and. to quit oùr preſent 
purſuits to inform the age we live in of the merit of 
Homer, who has been more praiſed for his ex- 
cellence than gither the Coliſeus or the Venus. As 
al men wud eyes, all agree in praiſing what is 
beautiful. But there is a remarkable difference be- 
wixt the eyes of the mind and thoſe of the body. 
i a Nature 


is 
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— 
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of any thing elſe than Homer ; and if this Academy 
. not particularly obliged to oppoſe the ſpread· 
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Nature furniſhes us with the latter in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there is no need of art or ſtudy to improve 
them: but tis only by art and ſtudy that the eyes 


of the mind arrive at perfection; and natural ge · 


nius requires to be aſſiſted by a compleat education, 


in order to our perceiving the true beauties of the 
works of the antients, with the ſame caſe that we 
naturally obſerve them in works of Sculpture * 


antient Architecture. 


The illuſtrious madam Dacier, who does the 


greateſt honour to her ſex and age of any petſon in 
Europe, aſter tranſlating Homer, has defended the 
reputation of that great poet, by refuting, in a clear 
and forcible manner, all the objections formed by 
our new critics for theſe fifty years paſt. I ſhould 
have avoided mentioning Homer after her, if it had 
been poſſible, as I ſaid in the beginning, to ſpeak 


ng contagion of bad taſte. 

All that I propoſe here is to make ſome le. 
flexions upon the Gods, whoſe miniſtry Homer 
uſes in his two poems. What I ſhall ſay on this 


ſubject, 1 hope, will ſufficiently refute a cenſure, 


which might appear plauſible to thoſe who do not 
thoroughly examine it, and which, when treated by 
a man of parts, might ſurprize even thoſe who 
examine it upon other principles than thoſe which 


we ought to have recourſe to in the examination of 
Poets. 7 
A Poet is only a Poet, that is to fay, a Painter, an 


Imitator : he does not form his object, but imitates 
it 
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ir and paints it. This admits of no diſpute. What- 
ever idea he himſelf may have of the divinity, yet 
as he writes only to pleaſe and to be underſtood, he 


adheres to the ſyſtem commonly received. Homer, 


therefore, who was born in the midſt of paganiſm, 
ought not to have repreſented the Gods otherwiſe 
than he has need them. The true God was 

known in Judea. All other nations had corrupted 
and disfigured the idea of the divinity. Not being 
able to attain to the knowlege of a ſpirit infinitely 
perfect and infinitely good, they had, in a manner, 
divided his attributes ; and even their ideas of thoſe 
being very confuſed, it may be ſaid, in a good 
ſenſe, that, under different names, they adored each 
part, without ever carrying their thoughts to the 
conſideration of the whole. Their blindneſs ſtill 
went farther. They made Gods of the elements; 
they made them of things uſeful in life; and, laſtly, 
they adored men who had been uſeful in pro- 
moting their intereſt or pleaſure. Such were the 
cauſes that gave riſe to the Theology which Homer 
has followed, and which, as a Poet, he was obliged 
to follow. He did not invent that ſyſtem; he only 
adopted ir. | But as time, which deſtroys error, has 
reſpected his Poems on account of their excellence, 
and as he has ſkilfully made uſe of all that a falſe 
religion could furniſh him with, ſucceeding ages 
have believed that he was the father and inventor of 
all the extraordinary and extravagant things of which 
he was only the copier and painter, It is on this 
account that Plato, who admired him as a Poet, 
has often attacked him as a Divine, For though 


Ce '3- Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras and his followers, before the of 
Plato, had faintly formed ſome mote & elevate and 
reaſonable notions of the Deity, neverche eſs, amon 
the people, and the miniſters of religion, the fame A 
even more abſurd errors prevailed, "that in the d 

of Homer. This we may perceive from the $ 
alogue of Plato, entitled, Eutyphron, 3 in which 
Eütyphron, the interpreter of ſacred ching 
myſteries, pretends to know ſecrets, that Were un- 
Known both to Hefiod and Homer. DO wi 


1 
, 


| Cerro, in Ge part of. his cn? — — 
that Homer, inſtead. of railing men to the perfection 
of Gods, has degraded the Gods to the rank of 
men. This cenſure is very unjuſt. The greateſt 
part of. Homer's Gods had been men. The learned 
agree in this. They bad acquire divine hotiours 
and the title of Gods, by famous exploits; and thoſe 
exploits, however great, had not always been con- 
formahle to the exact rules of virtue. The ſyſtem 
of morals was long vague and undetermined, and 
had arrived only by ſlow degrees at that point of 
perfection, to which it: was carried: hy Pythagoras 
and Platy. Strength of body, abilities, and other 
ſuch gifts of nature, long ſupplied the place of true 
merit z and as it was theſe which had firſt procured 
divine bononts to men, the fame qualities were ill 
thought not unworthy of them, even after they were 
deified. In a word, men, when deified, Joined * 
. perfections human ee n gl 


What muſt a painter or poet do, when ſuch a 
pin of eee prevails | ? The anſwer is eaſy, 
He 
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He Tha to paint the Gods ſubh-:as: he finds them 


in the religion rc . n e 
ditions of men. Yee a 1 ON 


What other OY has be is. Hiſe the 10 
lous, which is the excellence of "Patty | ? And if. he 
does not employ ambages deorumgit 3 niniheria, how 
can he accompliſh the Purpoſe he ims at ? The! ence 
it follows, that Homer, as a Poet, and what als 
he?) ought to have introduced the, 00 and to h: 
employed them as he has dons, T 


| ils ANNE STOLIED 
This is ſo true, that even Virgil, vb Was very 
learned in the Pythagorean Philalgghy,: (witneſs the 
ſixth book. of his Aneid, and. the, qourth- of his 
Geolgies) has chad; recourſe, Er theleſs, to the 
Gods an «of: Homet, nt only to em. 
bellih his poems hat to fo the plan cf it. I 
ſhould be tedious to the ſociety, were I now 40. 
enter into a detgil, of the nei f whichothey 
are better acquinted. than I, Tafſo, in his Jeryr 
ſalem, the hot perfect work, that Italy. hay pro- 
duced, has Sac, gcourſe to, magicians, and to;the. 
enchantments' of, Romances, Weh have no more 
foundation in; gruth..than the Gs, ef Homer but 
which, conſideciag;the [prevailing taſte of the times, 
were proper toi prodoce the marvellous. - God can 
not be repreſented by any güte Nevertheleſs, 
David and, dhe hely prophets, inſpited by God, 
have painted chim in different - attitudes full of 
majeſty, or: capable of ſtriking tefror into the 
minds of men. Their hand and their pencil were 
guided * the ſpirit of Godi; conſequently they 
244 have 


a 
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have formed ſuitable images. Homer was con- 
ducted by the ſpitit of error, and he bas degraded 
the divine majeſty. He was a bad divine; but as 
he has painted the Gods ſuch as they were, in the 
opinion of men, his being a bad divine does not in 
the leaſt make him a bad peet. As the Gods 
worſhiped in his time, were ſome of them men, 
others, things uſeful to life or to ſociety, natural 
cauſes, elements, to which a confuſed idea of divi- 
nity had been applied; therefore, when we want to 
diſcover the truth, all theſe things ought to'be re- 
flected on. But this is the buſineſs of 'interpreters, 
and thoſe who inveſtigate the truth involved in fa- 
bles. The Poet anſwers for nothing; and Pro- 
vided he only attributes to his Gods what is 4. 
greeable to the idess which Pagah Theology fur- 
niſhes him with, Tie «8s ante 05 Gr roles df 
art. e 

Now that Homer” only adopred the falſe 'mp- 
tions of the times, concerning the Gods, and 
chat. be is doc de cker of them, br oy de 
painter, is a thing ſelf . evident, and alſo proved by 
the conformity between Homer and Heſiod in their 
Theology, and by thoſe arguments which ſhew, that 
Homer, in other things, only followed eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. I ſay that this is ſelf-eyident, becauſe, 
otherwiſe, Homer could have been underſtood by 
no body. Accordingly, in all his writings, he does 
not eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of Theology, but ſuppoſes it 
_ eſtabliſhed. And a ſyſtem was doubtleſs eſtabliſhed, 
if we may conclude any thing from the temple of 


Delphi, and others, the building of which was prior 


8. 8 
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00 the ihe of Troy, and much more. to the age ig 
which Homer lived. His. conformity to Heſiod 
s manifeſt.” Homer did nothing but apply to his 
own purpoſes what Heſiod had collected from tra- 
ditions and popular errors, and formed into a trea · 
tiſe, to render the knowlege. of religion more familiar 
to men, and to aſſiſt them in remembering it. I ſay, 
in the third place, that Homer, in other things, hav- 
ing painted what he ſaw practiſed, or what he knew 
was practiſed in the time of the ſiege of Troy, we can- 
not doubt but that he followed the ſame plan, when 
find a great ſimplicity in ſome things, and a great 
magnificence in others. Gold, ſilver, amber, ivory, 
uſed both in houſhold furniture and in armour 3 
the dreſſes of the Goddeſſes probably copied from 
thoſe of the princeſſes of thoſe days: there is an 
extraordinary magnificence in all theſe. On the other 
hand, the heroes of the ſiege we find dreſſing their 
own victuals; the diſtinctions of honour, and the 
rewards of ſervices, are, to have the beſt part of the 
victuals, the largeſt cup to drink! out of, &. 
There is à ſimplicity in this no way''uitable | 0h 
the magnificence of other: -'Thence I con- 
clude that Homer painted men ch as they real- 
ly were. An author, who invents, is mote con- 
ſiſtent" in his inventions. Evety thing is uniform 
in his fictions. Simplicity of manners is not blend - 
ed with magnificence, nor magnificence with ſim- 
plicity of manners. As we may obſerve in the 
Soda of Homer an 1 equal mixture of ſtrength and 


weakneſs, 


* 
— 14 | 
* 
- 


| the eftabliſhed fyſtem.  Atgeat genius like Homes 


never made a queſſ ion of. When I ſay, our an- 
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yeakoels, of wiſdom apd paſſions; I am; 
perſuaded, that in his Theolpgythe has-only- 5 


if he had propoſed to ſorin a plan of religion, wouli 
atleaſt have made it More ꝙꝓroper to 3 
rations and more conſiſtegt in all its parts. 

But has he made a ſxilful uſe of the ſyſtern: which 
he. found eſtabliſned? This is What qur aticeſtor 


ceftors, I mean all the learned men vhnỹ have ap- 
peared ine the revival. of Jetters:in Europe But 
of late years 2 different education has produced dif- 


a kerent ſentiments. We, at this day, are more know. 


ing is thoſe: matters [than they were. We jule 
upon other principles; and, jealous of aut own 
glory, we will he indebted to others for nothing. 
If aur Architects and Sculptors were to prooeei in 
this manner, ſhould nat we-have fine ſtatues and fine 
buildings? 1 with ta God that there may not hap- 


pen in uf matien, and in this age, which | engages 


in ſuch ſtrange diſputas, therfame ching that hap- 
pened. in Izaly towards the: cd inf the &xrecath/and 
in the beginging of the; ſerennenth century, hen 
the guthor the Adonis, ho lis agrecable: vice, 
and the affected paliſh ot hi tile. has rutrupted, 
for mote than an hundred years, che true taſte far 
letters; which: the Polifians, ache Bembes] the fan- 
nazaras, the Vidas, the» Paſſbs, the Speronz, und 
_ others, had E exeſtabliſh.” 
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4 Diffntavion upon the Origin of: he Werſip 
which)the Egyptians paid to Animals. By Wo 
Abbe Banier. Mem. of Lit. Tom. 37 8 
7 | 4 entix Yates 1341 10 e017 1 *. 17 
\GYPT has: always: been confideted-1a8 the 
theatre f the moſt;groſy and maſt ridiculous 
ver Te pay a rligious worſhip to animals; to 
vile inſe&$;.10 place them in the middle of temples, 
to nouriſh: chetn with care, to puniſh with: death 
thoſe who deprived. them:of life, to embalm them 
and place them in-;pvblie ;tombs; are exceſſes of 
ſuperſtition with which the Egyptians have always 
been reproached, and hich, formetlyt among; the 
Greeks and Romans wart the; uſual ſubhect of the 
keeneſt ſatyr. I ſhoulq; he ſorry here to weary the 
attention of thoſe vhondo me the honcuf 10 hear 
me, by a wp diſplay of all che authorities that 
might he produced, in proof of ſo known truth. 
Vis geſcit, ſays Juvenal to ohe of his friends; gualia 
demens Aptus pontęents conti. nn addrat, &c. 
thus 1 nom 29 n CI 


Yamais I Vomihe, 4s m ry Ur 1 Sho We” * 
Cacrifier & a P homme, adorer ſon icole, *. e rr 
Liy venir cbmmme an Dieu u 7 ifon us U 31. 8 4 * 1 
Demander a ? peneux le phe” ou 18 beau temps ! 8 
Non, mats cent fois la beſte vel, Þ homie Hefe, 
Adcrer te Witt" * ly 2 il fi fontre 
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A ven dans un pays les timides mortels © 
Trembler aum piads d'un. ſinge aſſis ſur leurr autels 
Et fur les bords du Nil les peuples imbeciles 
L' encenſoir 2 la main chercher les crocodiles. 

To Juvenal we may add Virgil, Martial, and 
eſpecially Lucian, who in an hundred places of /his 
dialogues, darts ſtrokes of fine raillery againſt the 
ſuperſtitions of the Egyptians. If none but Poets 
and Satyriſts had inſulted that people on this head, 
one would be apt to believe that they had only 
thought of rendering them ridiculous, even at the 
expence of truth; but the moſt grave Authors, Hiſ- 
torians, and Philoſophers, agree with them exactly 
in theſe points. Herodotus,” Diodorus Siculus, Stra- 
bo, Plutarch, and many others, leave us not the 
leaſt room to doubt of the Egyptian ſuperſtition; 
and although their evidence was not ſo expreſs as we 
find it, the urns brought lately from Grand Cairo, 
and opened in this academy, containing the bones 
of ſome birds embalmed, and thereby conſecrated 
by that ſuperſtitious people, would render the evi 
dence of the hiſtorians inconteſtible; It was with 
pleaſure I obſerved, that if the evidence of "the 
authors I have quoted, ſerved to illuſtrate the mo- 
nument, the monument; in its turn, ſerved to con- 
firm what had been related * antient my on 
that ſubject. 

But, on the other hand, no ks among the 
antients were more enlightened, nor more wife, than 
the Egyptians. The Greeks and Romans, who 
looked upon all who were not born at Rome, or 
Athens, as barbarians, excepted this people "— 
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doch an 3 deciſion, and their beſt authors are 


full of encomiums upon their politeneſs and know- 


lege. Do not we learn by their own confeſſion, 
that it was from Egypt that they received the know- 
lege of arts, and alſo of the myſteries of their re- 
gion; and that their greateſt men, Orpheus, Ho- 
mer, Pythagoras, Plato, and many others, had gone 
thicher to acquire that ſuperior knowlege, with 
which they afterwards embelliſhed their works, 
I do not here undertake to reconcile ſuch oppoſite 
eas: I would not even apologize for the Egyptians, 
at the expence of the Greeks and Romans, whomay 
be reproached with exceſſes no leſs abſurd and mon- 
firous ; nor would I ſay to them, with St. Clement of 


Alexandria, * That to ridicule other people but ill 


© became them, who worſhiped ants, and who co- 


« vered that ſuperſtition with the veil of a fable no 
« leſs impious than ridiculous.” I only propoſe to 


examine thoſe authorities, which are not ſo deciſive 
25 at firſt they appear to be. Let us begin with 
diſtruſting the authors I have mentioned. The 
Greeks and Romans were not always well informed 
in the Egyptian myſteries, which the prieſts con- 


cealed from them as from profane perſons, whom 


curioſity alone had prompted to viſit them 5 and 
they do not perhaps deſerve more credit on the ſub- 
ject we are treating of, than in what regarded the 
Jews, whom they accuſed of worſhiping a ſwine, 
the fleſh of which animal they abſtained from eat- 


mg, according to their law; and alſo of paying 


adoration to the head of an als, the figure of which, 
* 2 
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Divinity, and began to apply that idea to ſenſible 
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Fn them, they. kept in the ſanctuar . 
er temple, a e 


Judauſ licet et portinuni numen — 
Et cilli nne auriculas. 


Let us attempt to penetrate into che E yptian 
ſanctuaries, and let us ſee whether we can iſcover 
the myſteries of their W The 1 95 of Har | 


@# 3 3 


ries, witch mankind in 1 AT were not Mk to 
penetrate into ; 3 and from this I begin to ſuſpe 

that the worſhip they there paid to animals, Was nel 
ther ſo abſurd nor ſo ridiculous as it has alWays ben 
imagined. I even undertake to ſhew that it Was a 
neceſſary conſequence of the principles of their The: 
ology. In the beginning men worſhiped” only 
one God, Eternal, and Almighty. Noah endea- 


voured to continue in his family the worſhip whith / 


he had received from his fathers ; but it was quick 

ly changed, ' eſpecially among the deſcendants of 
Cham. His poſterity abandoning themſelves to ir- 
regular pafflons, quickly loft” the pure idea of the 


objects. They at firſt paid their homage to what 
appeared, in their eyes, the moſt perfect and moſt 
uſeful being; and from theſe two characters it may 
be eaſily concluded, that the ſun was the firſt object 
of their ſuperſtition. F rom the worſhip of the ſun 
they proceeded to that of the other conſtellations, 
eſpecially of the planets, the motions and influences of 
which were moſt perceptible. In a word, they quick- 


1 
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; worſhiped the whole beſt of heaven: 8 Which 
—— che propliets teproaeli the idolatrous na- 
ons. From the adoration of the ſtars- they de- 
ended to that of the elements, of rivers, and of: 
mountains. Laſtly, they: looked upon nature her- 
if, the whole world, as a Divinity. It wks adored 
by the Aſſyrians under the name of Belasg-byrthe! 
Arcadians under that of Pan, and by the Egyptians, 
ot to mention others, under that of Hammon 31 and 
if the world had been too large to be governed 
by a ſingle Deity, they aſſigned each part · of ĩt to a 
puticular God, that he might have more leiſure 
nd leſs difficulty to govern it. Thus nature, in its 
different parts, was honoured by them: the earth 
der the names of Rhea and Cybele, the fire under 
hoſe of Vulcan and Veſta, the water under thoſe of - 
Neptune and Thetis, and fo of others. When once 
je advance, one ſtep into darkneſs, the further we 
roceed the more we wander. Thus we find that 
ſperſtition and idolatry; were carried to the moſt 
| ocking exceſſes : every thing was deified ; and not 
b mention here the worſhip that was paid to men 
plluted with crimes, the Egyptians, of whom we 
xe treating, were. particularly accuſed of having 
crried their ſuperſtition to ſuch a length, as even to 
worſhip animals and inſects, - But what was the na- 
ure of the worſhip which they paid them? This 
le antients have not thoroughly examined. They | 
are contented themſelves with turning them into 


zrowly inquiring into their Theology on this ſub- | 
ke, Strabo only ſays, That there were ſome ani- 
dC, . 


$ 


icicule, without giving themſelves the trouble of 
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mals, the worſhip of which was general throughout 
all Egypt, ſuch as the ox, the dog, the ſparchawk, 
and the ibis; and that there were others which were 
the objects of the ſuperſtition only of ſome particuly 
cities. Thus the Saites and the Thebans adored ſheep, 
thoſe of Lycopolis, the wolf; the inhabitants of 
Hermopolis, the ape. Herodotus adds, That while 
one City placed one ſpecies of animals upon their al 
tars, their neighbours held the ſame in abomination, 
Thus the Mendeſians, who worſhiped he=goats, 
ſacrificed ſheep to them ; while thoſe of Thebes, who 
_ adored Jupiter Ammon, under the figure of 2 
ram, offered he-goats in ſacrifice to him: thence 
aroſe continual wars between one city and another, 
which was the effe& of the policy of one of their 
kings, who wanted to amuſe them with religion 
wars, that they might have neither time nor means 
for conſpiring againſt the ſtate, Diodorus Siculus 
is not ſatisfied with giving us the hiſtory of the 
worſhip we are mentioning, but has endeavoured to 
produce ſeveral reaſons for it, the greateſt part of 
which are fabulous. The moſt probable is that of 
the advantage which thoſe animals procured them. 
Herodotus had touched upon that point before him, 
when ſpeaking of the particular veneration which 
the Egyptians had for the ibis, he adds, That it 
was owing to this, that in the ſpring an infinite 
number of winged ſerpents came out of Arabia into 
Egypt, where they would have done a great deal of 
miſchief, if thoſe birds had not deſtroyed them. 
Cicero is of the ſame opinion with Herodotus., 1k 
Egyptians, ſays he, who are ſo much the * 
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Ae, have nevertheleſs paid iivint bowiuys to mo 


animal, unleſs for ſome advantage thiy derived from ir. 
Thus 29 bave conſecrated tht ibis, betauſe it dervyed 


17. 


ſerpents.” 1 might enlarge upon the advant 
received from the ichneumon, from crotodiles, 


cats; but I forbear, that 4 May not be tedious. 
nat. deor. l. T. 

1 readily agree, that this reaſon,” ſo often POP! 
by the antients, was one of the cauſes of the progreſs 


of the worſhip of animals in Egypt; but 1 do not 


believe that it firſt gave riſe to that ſuperſtition,” 1 


am not ignorant that gratitude and fear have in- 


troduced many Gods into the world; nor do 1 
deny the great advantages which we draw from 
many animals. I am likewiſe acquainted with the 


particular account, given us by Gerard Voſfius, of 


this ſubject in his treatiſe of idolatry ; but would this 


reaſon alone have been a ſufficient motive for raiſing 


monſters and vile inſets into ſo many Divinilfes + 
Let us not attribute to a knowing and phlite 
people exceſſes of which they could not be capa 
All worſhip is not a religious worſhip, and muc 
leſs a true adoration ; and every thing that is placed 
in temples, to be the object of public veneration, is 
not raiſed to the rank of Gods. This being truth, 
| believe that the worſhip which the Egypdlan prieſts 
paid to animals, was purely relative; and that it 
terminated in the Gods, of which they were the 
ſymbols. 

But to make it appear that I do not advance this 
propoſition without foundation, I will proceed to 
prove it by inconteſtible evidences. It was univer- 
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| Tas that the ox among the Egyptians was. 


the ſymbol of Ofiris. and 1fis, and that theſe 1. 0 
Divinities themſelves. were only the ſun and moon. 
Thence aroſe the worſhip of the oxen Mnevis and 
Apis, the firſt of which was conſecrated to the ſun, 
and the other to. the moon, as we learn from Por- 
phyry, lian, and ſeveral other authors. Hero-. 
dotus, ſpeaking of the worſhip which the Mende. 
ſians gave to an, ſays, That he was repreſented 
under tlie figure of an he· goat, for myſterious rea · 
ſons, although it was well known that. he was like 
the other Gods. Diodorus Siculus diſcovers the 
myſteries, which Herodotus plainly had no inclina. 


tion to unfold. - It was, ſaid he, becauſe that People, 


under the ſymbol of that animal, adored the yy 
ciple of the fecundity of nature, which was 

ſented: by the God Pan. We fee: already — 
fore that Iſis, Oſiris, and Nature, under the name 
of the God Pan, and not oxen and he- goats, were, 


the, true objects of the worſhip of the inhabitants 


of Memphis, of Heliopolis, and Mendes. 47 100 
Plutarch judiciouſly remarks, that the We 
natural to dogs, gave occaſion to their being con 
ſecrated to the molt cunning and moſt. vigilant of 
all the Gods: or, which comes to the ſame thing, 
Mercury was painted with the head. of a dog, as 
Servius ſays, for no other reaſon, but becauſe there 
was no other animal more 0 ideo Mercurius 
capite canino pingitur, quia nibil ef cane ſagacius. By 
this. example we may perceive the true reaſon of the 
grand point of the Egyptian Theology reſpecting 
the conſecration of animals : and that the worſhip we 
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3 were.) *\Atcordingly we actually 
find that the inhabitants of Traas, who held rats in 


ſingular veneration, for having gnawed the bow y- 


action to Apollo Sminthius, who had ſent them, a8 
we learn from: St. Clement of Alexandria. Bus to 


ſpare quotations, Which would all tend to the fame 
purpoſs, in my opinion Herodotus ought to decide 


the point by a diſtinction which he mentions, when 
he ſays, That the Egyptians made their offering to 

the ſacred. animals, but addreſſed their prayers to: 
the Gods to whom they were conſecrated; and if 


we would know..what were thoſe, offerings made to 


the animals, the, 


++ 3444 


their, ſubliltenge; „ -Diodorys Sons — the; 


— author inden us, by ſaying, 


ſame thing: che Egyptians, ſays he, made offerings to 


their Gods, for che recovery of their ſick children, 
and when, they, were out of danger, they conducted 
them $9 che temple, where, having cut off their hair, 


they put it into a balance with a ſum, of money f 


the ſame weight; which they gave to thoſe who had: 


the care of nouriſhing the ſacred animals. | Thencezi | 
doubtleſs, to mention it by the hye, came that; piece! 


2 money which is Placed, in the embalmed paw, of. 


* * 


af M. 3 It was heals of 2 
ſon, recovered. from ſickneſs, ho not having faand 
the, adminiſtrator of, the temple; placed the money: 
in the FR! of that. animal. It Ms. with reaſon 
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ſpeak: of -tefmiriated not im them, but in the Coca; 


ſtrings of their enemies, gave all the honour of that 
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who. ſerved. ſeveral of their Gods, he ſays, upon the 
table of Cæſar, adds, That the prieſts being aſked” 
ſeveral queſtions by that prince concerning the wor- 
ſhip; of their animals, gave him myſterious reaſons 
for it, and told him, That in them they honoured 
the Divinities of whom they were the ſymbols. In 
a word, the prayers were addreſſed to the Gods, and 
the offerings were rd the üer the. 
ſacred animals. VO HO ad. 

But why, it Fg be aſked, aid they chuſe anĩ · 
mals to repreſent 'the Gods? And what was the 
reaſon of the preference they gave to ſome over 
others'? Plutarch anſwers, in general, That it was 
on account of the relation ſome of thofe animals had 
with the Divinity; for, ſays he, the image of God 
4s reflected by them as that of the ſun by the drops 
of water which are ſtruck by dis rays. Thus the 
crocodile, having no tongue, is confidered as the 
ſymbol of the Divinity, who, without pronouncing 
one word, imprints upon our hearts, the laws of if. 
dom and equity. In a word, adds that author, if 
all nature herſelf is nothing but a mirror, repreſent- 

ing the Divinity, with his different attributes, is not 
this ſtill more true in reſpect to animated creatures ? 
And was there ever a ſtatue, however excellent it 
might de, er e 
than the ſmalleſt animated body ? 

- To'this excellent reaſon of Plutarch 1 will add 
chkree others, drawn from Aſtrology, Hiſtory, and the 
Theology of the Egyptians. Almoſt all nations in 
every age have repreſented the celeſtial ** 
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and eſpecially the ſigns of the Zaha und bus 
conſtellations under the figure of different animals: 
and not to mention others here, Lucian informs us 
that it was particularly the cuſtom of the Egyptians. 
That people, ſays he, having divided the heaven 
into twelve parts, marked each conſtellation with 
the figure of ſome animal. Here then we have the 
figns of the Zodiac repreſented by ſo many animals, 


ſubſtituted in the place of the conſtellations, which, 


I have ſaid, were the firſt Divinities of the idolatrous 
world. The fame author then enlarging on che 
ſubject, ſays, That the Egyptians reverenced the Ox 
Apis, in memory of the celeſtial bull; and that in 
the oracle which was conſecrated to him, predictiohs 
were drawn from the nature of that ſign. The 
Africans; continues he, that is, the Lybians, -db- 
ſerved the ſame cuſtom in regard to the ram, in ine · 
mory of Jupiter Hammon. 1 Thoſe who are ag- 
quainted with the antiquities of the people of whom 
I am ſpeaking, know very well, that their maſt ' 
antient manner of writing and repreſenting their 
ideas, Was mne which is cee 


Lucan: 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, & ſaxis 1antum volucreſque, freue, 


Sculptaque fervabant magicas animalia rü. ; 


+ Our readers may conſult Father Kirker, concerning the 
other animals of the ſphere of the Egyptians, which ge- 
preſented the Divinities of that antient people. Ser the ſee d part 
of the ſecond walume of bis Oedipus, f. 150, n 

| | Sancho- 


Ddz 
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Sanchoniatho, in Euſebius, ſays; That they had 
* taught that manner of writing by the antient 
Tbhbeutat, or Mercury, who, according to Diodotus 
Siculus, was cotemporary with Oſiris; and Clement 
of Alexandria informs us, that he was particular 

addicted to Aſtronomy; and, as an example, he 
mentions the ſun, which he repreſented under the 
figure of a ſhell-ſnail, and the obliquity of the Z0- 
diac, which he marked by the folds of a ſerpent. 
It was then the celeſtial Gods, who were adored 
under the ſymbols of the animals which repreſented 
them. I know that the people did not always car- 
ry their views to heaven, there to adore the firſt 
. Gods whom idolatry: had introduced, and that their 
worſhip often went no farther than the ſymbols 
themſelves, and that it was from them that they aſk- 
ed the recovery of their ſick; but I do not here treat 
of the religion of the people, I examine into that of 
the prieſts and wiſe men of Egypt; and I am per- 
ſuaded that no religion in the world would be 
found exempt from cenſure, if we regarded only the 
practices of the common people, which are often ng 

thing but a ridiculous and abſurd ſuperſtition. * 
I draw my ſecond argument from the antient kif 
tory. of Egypt, by.) which we are informed, that the 
Gods, when formerly purſued by Typbon, had con- 
cealed themſelves under the figures of different an- 
nimals. Nothing, doubtleſs, could better ſerve for 
a foundation of the worſhip we are ſpeaking of, than 
this tradition, as the people would think themſelves 
bound to have a great ref] ect for animals, for fear 
of violating the ſacred af um of the Divinity. 6's 
| J 
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450 W that can be made to this conjecture, 


is, that the fable is of Greek origin, and that we 


have the ſtory only from Greek and Latin authors. 


But not to mention here that the greateſt part 
of the fables of thoſe two nations came from Egypt, 
and particularly that the ſtory of the combat of the 
giants, is nothing but a lame tradition of the hiſtory. 
of Typhon and Ofiris, are there no monuments to 
be found on this ſubject raiſed in Egypt, more an- 
tient than the fables of the Greeks ? Cities founded, 

a public worſhip eſtabliſhed in honour of the ſame 


animals, of which, it is ſaid, the figure had been 


taken by thoſe Gods ? For, to conclude, if Ovid 
relates that Jupiter had taken the form of a ram, | 


| | Duxque gregis fi Jupiter. unde recurvis, 
Nunc quoque formatus Lybis eſt cum cornibus . 


was not be worſhipped. under chat Kane in the fa 


mous temple dedicated to him in Lybia ? That 
Diana aſſumed the figure of a cat, fele ſoror Pbæbi; 
the city of Bubaſte, the name of which, according 
to Stephanus, was the ſame with that of the God- 
deſs, and in which the people had a religious ve- 


_ neration for cats, is it not an authentic monument 


of that tradition? That Bacchus, or, according to 
others, Pan, took the form of a he-goat, proles Ves 
meleia capra; did not the cuſtoms that prevailed in 
the city of Mendes confirm that tradition? That 
Juno, or Iſis, had aſſumed the figure of a cow, 
nivea Saturnia vacca; was ſhe not honoured at Mem- 
Phis, under the ſymbol of that animal? That 
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| Venus had concealed. herſelf under the ſcales * 4. 
fiſh, piſer Venus latuit; did not the Syrians for that 4 
reaſon abſtain from eating fiſhes ? That Mercury MW « 
had taken the figure of an ibis, Cyllenius ibidis alis: Ml © 
is it not well known that the Egyptians worſhiped «, 
that bird? Shall we believe that their priefts learned 
'this fable, and the worſhip founded upon it, from 
the Greeks, that they formed the ſyſtem of their 
religion upon their ideas, and gave to their cities. 
names ſuited ts the circumſtances of the fable? 
Or rather, did not the Greeks and Romans bring 
their religion and their fables from thoſe antient 
cities ? 
The third argument I ſhall produce, which is 
only a conſequence of the other, is drawn from 
the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or that eternal 
circulation of ſouls in different bodies. It is unne- 
ceſſary to enlarge here upon the origin of that opi- 
nion. Pythagoras taught it in Greece and Italy 
about the ſixty-ſecond and the following Olympiads. 
But whether he taught it in the natural ſenſe, or, as 
Mr. Dacier has ingeniouſly imagined, in a moral 
and allegoric ſenſe, it is a certain truth, that he was 
not the inventor of it. He himſelf had learned it 
from the Egyptian prieſts, among whom, if we 
believe Diogenes Laertius, he lived many years to 
inform himſelf of their opinions and myſteries. He- 
rodotus allows us no room to doubt of the truth 
of what I ſay. The Egytians,” ſays that hiſto- 
rian, ** were the firſt who taught that the ſoul of 
man is immortal; that after death it paſſes, ſuc- 
< ceſlively, into the bodies of terreſtrial, 1 


« the r 


circulation in three thouſand years, 1 54 


he ſays, have taught that opinion, 11 
« had been the inventors . of it. 


« names, but I do. nat chuſe to mention nr te 
It is then certain, that this doctrine ori 
from Egypt, and it was attended ich two very 
great advantages. The firſt was, that it ſerved fo 
a foundation of the opinion of the immortality of 


the ſoul. The ſecond, that by teaching, that the 


ſoul paſſed into other bodies, which were either no- 
ble or contemptible according to 
actions, vice was rendered odious and virtue ami- 
able; but at the ſame time it naturally led the peo - 
ple's minds to that veneration and worſhip which 


was afterwards given to animals, as it taught them 
to look upon them as the abodes of thoſe for whom 


they had the greateſt reſpect when alive, and from 
whom the ſtate had often received the greateſt ad- 


rantages. 


Such were the reaſons that influenced the Egyp- 


tans to reſpect and worſhip animals; but this was 
a ſubordinate and relative worſhip, of which' the 
animals were not the ultimate object, as it had a 
reference to the gods themſelves, always reſpectable 
even in the moſt deſpicable ſymbols, 
This would be the moſt proper place to examine 


into the firſt riſe of a practice, the true foundation 
of which I have juſt now z but it is not 


pected, I preſume, that an exact date ſhould be 
aligned for ſo antient a ſuperſtition, The travel- 
5 lers 
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bers who ſend us urns and mummies fromm wet 
country, give us no information as to the aht 
quity of their tombs, and they cannot by. their moſt 
accurate enquiries diſcover any date. Even Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus Siculus, and Herodotus, are mo- 
dern authors in reſpect to ſuch an antient cuſtom, 
and lived at too great a diſtance from the times 
when it began, to be able to give us any certain in- 
formation about it. Beſides, the firſt ages after the 
deluge, in which we muſt place the tranſmigration 
of the deſcendants of Noah into, Egypt, are a pe. 
riod of time abſolutely unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. | 

' Thoſe Moderns who from the fragments 't the 
Antients, have beſt cleared up the, chaos of the 
Egyptian dynaſties, and who have rejected as vain 
fables thoſe infinite ages aſſigned to the reign of the 
gods and demigods, agree, that Cham and his fon 
Meſtraim, appropriated Egypt to themſelves, which 
the ſcripture on all occaſions calls the land of Meſt- 
raim ; that both of them reigned there ; that Meſt- 
raim caufed his father after his death to be ranked 
among the gods and that he alſo made himſelf fo 
agreeable to his people, that in his turn he received 
divine honours. This prince is the ſame with Me- 
nes, who'is Oſiris, as I ſhall ſhew in another dil- 
ſertation. Now it is univerſally known, that Ofiris 
was the chief Egyptian deity, that the ox was the 
ſymbol of this deity, and on that account had be- 
come the object of the veneration of that antient 
people. The worlhip which they paid to animals 


then i is as antient as the time of Oſiris : but to men- 
tion 


tiol 
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tion ſornething more exact; it is at leaſt a certain 
uuth, that it was eſtabliſhed throughout all Egypt, 


when the Iſraelites were in bondage there, {which is 


z proof of great antiquity, as it requires a long 
time before a ſyſlem of religion can be eftabliſhed 
over a large country. What paſſed between Moſes 
and Pharaoh, leaves us no room to doubt of the 
truth of what I advance. That prince, to be rid of 
the plagues with which God- afflicted him; exhorts 
Moſes to remove them by his prayers, and gives 
him leave to facrifice to the God of Iſrael in the 
manner he: thought fit. The thing is impoſſible, 
ſays Moſes to him; we dare not attempt, in the pre- 
ſence of the Egyptians, to offer thoſe beaſts in ſa- 
crifice, for which they have ſo great a veneration. 
Our ſacrißces will appear abominable to them, and 
they will ſtone us. Suffer us rather to ga. into the 
wilderneſs to facrifice according to our own cuſtoms, 
It may be proper to remark here, that the Jewiſh le- 
gillator ſeems to have given ſo great a number of 
precepts to the Iſraelites, for no other reaſon, than 
to render their cuſtoms quite oppoſite to thoſe. of 
the Egyptians; and not to enlarge here on this point, 
which would be too great a digreſſion from my pre- 
ſent ſubject, the learned Maimonides obſerves, that 
if Moſes ordered the Jews to ſacrifice three kinds of 
victims, rams, oxen, and he- goats, it was to give 
them an abomination for the worſhip; which the 
Thebans, the Memphites, and Mendeſians paid to 
theſe animals. Acrordingly, Manetho aſſures us, 
that Moſes formed a contrariety in every thing to 
the cuſtoms of the Egyptian prieſts, ordering his 
pete 
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people to eat the fleſh of animals, for which the 
Egyptians - had the greateſt veneration. Tacitus 
himſelf was not ignorant of this truth; for ſpeak: 
ing of the Jews, he ſays, Cæſus aries velut in cn. 
tumeliuam Hammonis; bus quogque W quem 
Agyptii Apim colunt. 
Mloſes, however, notwithſtanding thoſe wiſe pre 
cautions, could not prevent the Iſratlites from ma- 
nifeſting their inclination to the idolatrous worſlip 
of animals, with which ſuperſtition they had been 
tainted by the Egyptians. The golden calf of Aaron, 
and thoſe of Jeroboam, were made after the model, 
and in imitation of the ox Apis. This is etpreſsly 
affirmed by Philo the Jew, and after him by St. Je- 
rom, upon which it may be proper to obſerve, that 
when Moſes, ſpeaking of Aaron's golden calf, ſays, 
formavig aurum cum ſtilo z he means, that the high- 
prieſt engraved upon his idol, the marks peculiar 
to the ox Apis, by which he was diſtinguiſhed from 
other oxen. Philo even obſerves, that the feſtival 
celebrated by the Iſraelites, upon the dedication of 
that idol, in which, after a ſolemn feaſt, they roſe 
up and danced ; ſedit populus ut manducaret & hi 
beret , & ſurrexit ut luderet; was like the feſti- 
val celebrated by the Egyptians in honour of the 
god Apis, in which, according to the account of 
Suidas, upon finding the god whom they looked 
for, they feaſted and paſſed the time in public re- 
joicing. We find then that the worſhip of ani- 
mals was eſtabliſhed-in Egypt iy the timve of Maſe: 
and it is impoſſible to attain to any greater 
neſs as to its firſt origin. The Egyprian hiſtory 
prior 
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prior to the time when the Iſraelites reſided in that 
country. is involved in obſcurity, and thoſe who 
endeavour to make new diſcoveries in it, give us 
nothing but a diſplay of uſeleſs learning, or con- 
edures deſtitute of any foundation.” 

Videtur. mibi ideirco & populus zael in ſaltudine 
fuiſſe abi caput vituli quod coleret; E Feroboam fi- 
lus Nabatb vitulos aureos fabricatus, ut quod in Aigyp- 
jo didicerant, Ari xa Muy, qui ſub figura boum co- 
luntur, . eſſe Dios, hot in ſua ee ee 
Hicrop. Gags | | 
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An Hiſtorical Diſſertation Re ers. 
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ANY anithors have! inade — of the 
Alexandrian Library; but I know of none 

is has given a connected hiſtory of it: Juſtus 
Lipſius has treated of it in his Book of Libraries, 
but has given us but very few particulars about it. 
The learned diſſertations of Gronovius and M. Kuſ- 
ter upon the Muſeum and Academy of Alexandria, 
are fuller than that of Lipſius; but as they have 
confined themſelves to what particularly regarded 
the Muſeum, and have employed the greateſt part 
of their work in examining as grammarians the 
paſſages of ſome authors, who make mention of 
any thing relating to that abode of the learned of 
Alexandria, I have thought that by the afliftance of 
the enquiries and illuſtrations of thoſe ingenious 
Critics, I might undertake to write a re of that 
famous library. 

In the life of Demetrius Phalerius, which 1 had 
the honour to read to the Society, I have proved 


that that legiſlator being forced to quit Athens, te- 
tired to Thebes, where he lived ſeveral years. The 


dull and obſcure life which he led there, according 
to Plutarch, did not a little influence him to aban- 


don Greece; but it was not till after the death of 
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caſander, king of Macedanj 
no Egypt, to Ptolomy — or, ain a 
ee eee 
nd died, according to Hermippus, g al . 
an aſp, in the beginning of the reigh, . —.— | 
Fiilzdelphus. , rtr 5 aa N 0 

The time of this death 1 fixed, the Library 
of Alexandria, of which Demetrius was, the firſt, 
lperintendant, muft have been founded, at lateſt, 

x the time when Prolomy . Lagides, had. aflociated 
bis ſon Ptolomy Philadelphus 3 in the goverment, of 
Egypt. This is the opinion of Anatoſius of 
licea, and alſo of +, Lipſius, Iſaac Volſius, P. =o | 
zu, Riccioli, and other Moderns, They thereby , 
think they have reconciled the different opinions of 
the Antients, ſome of whom place the firſt eſta- * 
bliſhment of the Alexandrian Library under Ptolo- 
ny Soter, and others under Ptolomy Philadelphus. 
If the author of Hermippus, cited by Diogenes 
Laertius, has induced the learned Moderns whom 
| have mentioned, to embrace that opinion which 
places the founding of the Library at the time when 
the two Ptolomies reigned conjointly ; the fame, 
wthority has made Scaliger embrace a quite: diffe-. 
rent opinion, For that celebrated Critic allowing 1 
the truth of what Hermippus ſays in regard to the 
ime of the death of Demetrius, but at the ſame 
ime inſiſting that it was Ptolomy Philadelphus who , 
irſt founded the Library, concludes from thence, ; 
that Demetrius could never have had the, direction 
of that eſtabliſhment, The argument he alledges 
u lupport of this opinion, is, that, e e | 
| er- 
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Hermippus, the death of Demetrius happe 2 05 
after that of Ftblomy Soter, he could hot he 
the chief direction of the eſtabiſhment ne . 
adrian Library, ines Vitruvlus a 'Pliny affirm, 
that this Library was eſtabliſhed in imitation of that 
of Pergamus, founded by Eumenes, the nephey of 
Philererus,” after the twenty third year of ie Frign 
hat 8 eee 4 065 IE 
But Scaliger'is 'miſtaken' in regard to Eurithe 
W che Library of Fergamus. "That 
Eumenes, whom” Pliny particularizes, is "not e the 
Eutenes, the nephew of Phileterus, but is, "Ac 
cording to Strabo, Eumenes the ſon of Attalus I. 
who began his reign in the ſeventh year of Ftolomy 
Epiphanes. Now it is certain, there was a Library 
at Alexandria, before the 7th year of the reign of 
Ptolomy Epiphanes, Pliny likewiſe does nat ſpeak 
of the eſtabliſhment of a Library, but only of the 
emulation between Ptolomy and Eumenes about 
augmenting the number of their books, an emulz- | 
tion that gave riſe to the invention of parchment, 
as Ptolomy had prohibited the exporting of paper 
out of Egypt. Æmulatione, fays Pliny, ara 
Bibliothecas regum Ptolemæi & Eumenis, ſupprimew: 
chartas Ptolemes. . . . Varro membranas Pergami ira. 
didit repertas. As to the library mentioned b) Vi- 
truvius, it could not be the grand Alexandria Li- 
brary, but another which St. Epiphanius calls the 
little, or the daughter, and of which I ſhall ſpeak 
in the following part of my diſcourſe. = ' 
I place the firſt eſtabliſhment then of the Aler⸗ 
andrian Library under the reign of the two Ptolo- 
mies. 
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ind to ſearch för alf books, which treated of the 
government of Kingdoms and republics, in order to 
read them, as he would find'in'themeounſels which 
hone of his friends would dare to give him. When 
that prince had once reliſhed this excellent advice, 
and had got into à habit of collecting books, f. 
not hard to believe that he would eaſfily alfent to 
Demetrius, when he propoſed to him to eſtabliſh 
Hbrary compoſed of all kinds of bocks. They had 
both ſeen in Greece examples of ſucheftabliſhments, 
1 mean the Library of the Pifiſtratides, and tht 
of Ariſtotle ; but the firſt was only cömpoſed of db 
works of poets and other Greek authors; and that 
of Ariftotle was a private Library, to which 'ſearce 
anybody had acceſs but Perpatetes. 
A pudlic Library well farniſhed with all kinds bf 
books, and with the hiſtories'of all nations, was fe 
ceflary, that the ſtudious might Rtisfy their'cutjs 
fity, improve the ſciences, and acquire the knw. 
lege of hiſtory by comparing the different tr 
of each people, which mutually: Wuftrare/e: 
and diffipate the darkneſs 'of 
with a deſign: of furniſhing Tuck" — wn 


Learned men of the Muſeum; that 'Demetrius"Phi- 


lerius undertook, under the orders of Prolermy'Sdter, 
to collect books at Alexandria. 
But if what Diodorus Sicutus ſay#oF che Libtwy 
of Oſymandyas, one of the antient Egyptian kings, 
de true, Ptolemy needed not look for eh f 
3 edna e ee 

However, Piſiſtratus, according to Aulus Gel. 
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= themſelves on imitating-+ But 8 was 
char inſpired thoſe princes with the defign of found 
ing a LIbrafy. poſterity is Indebted te them "for 


W lic depoſitories, from whience;- 
815 excellent 


works. For the Libraries were" re⸗ 


75 to which the learned had recourſe not only! 


to read b6pks, but alfo to cauſe dem to be 0 

when war or fire Jud deſtroyed; them elſewhete, or 
wheti the publit Utility required that copies of them 
ſhould be made. If we at this day are much ob- 
iged to thoſe who'employ their riches in purchaſing 
a great number of volumes, we certainly cannot 


roo much domimend thoſe who in the ages of An- 


ed Libraries famous for the number 


of the Volumes of which they conſiſted, hen 
printing had not tendered books common, and when 


t required a long time to tranſeribe them. Thus, 
o dle the eiprefon ef Pliny, they rendered the 
dlents of men of geniub a public property. Pri. 
nus, fays thut Hiſtorian, when ſpeaking of Aſinius 
Pollio, Bidltorbecam 33 io bominum . 
Publicars Ficil . 

Demettius Philerlis ther being Sa pelt 
ent of the Library, cauſed ſeatch to be made every 


* — * 


where for books.- All nations contributed to enrich 
the collection, Egyptians, Jews, Ethiopians, Chal- 
deans, Perſians,” Indians and Greeks.” Even che 
Romans, if we believe Epiphanius, furniſhed ſome: 


of their worleb; but without doubt they were not 
ſnen che nation chat furniſed the'greaceſt number 
| * | of 
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ol copies for. the Library, Prolemy Philadelphys 


having. one. day, aſked Demetrius 1 e 
Le e Lib 5 W 
him, according to. Epiphanius, 


| yon. to Demetrius 1205 ifferent times, an- kg 


ate dhe death, cf, Prolemy: Philadelphys,1,there: mar 


called Bruchion, on he eaſt of,, 


palaces, and, magnificent nee ha; main: 


1 
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54.800, andaccording 40 e 
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variation of... c 55 wers might; haye 1 5 

er e e 
. However, far, EN certain, 
Librarian collected before his, We 
lumes, we do not even know Nhgrher, there were 
299,999 valumes. in che Alexa rien. Lübracy, dur: 
ing the life of Demetrius for Ruſghius! as, that 


19 7 Regs Os. 1 we 
Were R1aced [In rn FN 
large harbgur, 

towards the gate. of Cangpus-:.c ory aging th 
Strabo,, the Hippodrome, and the, Stachunz were, neat 
that gate on the fide of N icopolis z and.thele. plates 
oh exerciſe, made partof. Bruchign.,.. nm op 
was ſo named from. the. neee Creck word 
Bae for, rente, Which, ſignifies a. granary, 
che granary really was in,that quarter: The 

king's be Menge god there and everal other 


according to Strabo, made part of. rhe palaces. t 
22 A\large building Ahh, wee 5 
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loam. 
where the leaf men est tägether. gf , 
„„ reyende for the 
fippett-bf the Buildings, {ibfifferice'vf 
thoſe who thHabite@ tte. N. re appoliited' 
the king of Egypt was preſicent 6f it. ” ' Ehofe'w 
lived n er dad net bnly HIER 
the advantage "by *heir ftudies ald | 
attendance; 8 their” ecnfereüces with Gch 
other, they. alſo kept up a taſte Tor literature, 4a 
excited" an emulation e defifelt do 7 


d fririſhed with every e at the : cu: 
expence, tight: give themſelves wholly ro ſtudy; | 
which ave riſe to che compariſon de THEE 
Philius, who ſaid that the Mufcum was He the $f 
in-which*birds are: ite up to, be fattened. The 
happy aud det lie Which the learnedt ethchell in 
the Muſeuim was both the whatd and proof of their 
merit and .rarning 3 Hong, ſays Philoſtratus, . 5 d 
rearida Aifars CYVXGAGUT GT aYREy TH: 7˙ FAAQ{40US- 
Afterwards, however, perſons were admitted there 
whoſe learning made no part of their merit. 
Such was the ſtate of the Library and the. Mu . 
eum when; Ptolemy Soter: died. Demetrius did 
not long ſurvive him. Ptolemy Philadelphus: dur. 
ing the life of his father, had not expreſſed the Text 
reſentment of the bad offices,” which Demetrjug hag 
done him, but his vengeance broke out in | 
E e 3 
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* yak expelled th 
court, and Kent to af where he died in 
n he loſs of Deme- 
tmius was not followed with the ruin of the plan of 
the Library and Muſeum, which he had given to 
Ptolemy Soter. Philadelphus continued it. 

Princeꝰs love for the ſciences, his paſſion for bock, 
the protection he granted to learned men, and bis 
magnificence, drew to his court, from all countries, 
2 great number of perſons who were diſtinguiſhed 
for their. merit. Callimachus, the Poet and Gram; 
marian, taught at Alexandria, during the ręign of 
Philadelphus, and Manetho wrote the Egyptian 
hiſtory Which he dedicated to that prince. Zeno. 
dotus who had ſludied with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
under Philetas, a Poet and Grammarian, and na· 
tive of the iſland of Cos, was named to 1 
place of ſuper · intendant of the Library. P 
Philadelphus « cauſed books to be purchaſed at Athens 
and. Rhodes, . The Library of Ariſtotle, which 


was very large for a private perſon, and which had 


0 „ Philidelphus was not the eldeſt for of Ptolemy Se bur 
kis mother Berenice, who was fourth wife of Soter, had ſuch in- 
Avence with her huſband as to make him difinherit the ſons of 
his firſt wife Eurydice, and appoint her ſon Philadelphus as his 
ſucceſſor. Demetrius being conſulted by Ptolemy , about 
ſetling the ſucceſſion on Philadelphus, warmly dilluaded him 
from it, and urged thé natural claim of the children of Eury- 
dice, to whom he was likewiſe attached from a regard to the 
memory of their uncle Caſſander king of Macedon his old 
friend. Theſe were the bad offices which Philadelphus now re- 
ſented, though M. Bonamy leaves his readers entirely in the 
dark about them. . * war. J. 3. c. 7. Dig. * 
in Deme /. 
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1 Theophraſtus who had 3 his 
own, claimed the attention of the Egyptian prince: 
Ne accordingly purchaſed it from Nileus, -who had 


inherited it from Theophraſtus; but the works of 5 


Ariſtotle, which Nileus plainly would not conſent | 
| nd en he Ortho to er mooA 
t 

In the ninth year * 95 n of Philadelphiin 
was born Eratoſthenes. He had for his maſter Calli: 
machus, who according to Lomier was Librarian 
of Alexandria after Zenodotus; but he does "not 
produce any proof of this. Eratoſthenes, after lib. 
ing ſome time at Alexandria, went to Athens. He 
was ſtill in that city when his reputation reached 
Euergetes I. the ſueceſſor of Philadelphus, That 
prince taking the advantage of the tranquillity of 
his reign to improve the Sciences in his dominions, 
and to augment the Alexandrian Library, ſent for 
Eratoſthenes, and appointed him ſuper · intendant of 
it. He could not have choſen a perſon more capa- 
ble of filling that place. He was a man of uni- 
verſal learning, as appeared by his own works, which 
have not come down to us; the chief of which were 
thoſe which he had compoſed upon Hiſtory and 
Geography. He was alſo a Grammarian, Poet, 
and Philoſopher ; but, according to the teſtimony. of : 
Strabo, it did not appear by his philoſophic works, 
that he had made that ſcience his principal ſtudy'; he 
ſeemed only to aim at paſſing for a Philoſopher, and 
one who had made ſome progreſs in that Science. 
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Silas v gude ¶ 4nd if ve believe S̃trath, th ſumę 

CE thing:might alſb be perceived in-his other 'warksy, 
but dt muſt be acknowledged, that Strabaoftth 
denſures Erhtoſthenes very improperiy. Wente 

not wonder then that thoſe who: preſided · in the Mu- 

ſeurbe gave Exatoſthenes the ſurname of Beta, there 

by ſignifying that he only held the ſecond-rankiih 

all the Sciences. Heſychias of Miletus informs vs 

af the. reaſon of, chat ſurname. Prideaux, how- 

ever, thinks chat he was ſo called, only becauſe he 

was the ſecond Librarian of Alexandfia after Zeno 

wp for be is of opinion, that Demetrius, ha- 

lereus was aboye the rank of meer Librarian. What- 

ever was the reaſqn of the ſurname. of Beta giyen tao 
Erxatoſthenes, he qannot, however, be denied the 
character of a learned man. We may be convinc- 
ed of this by! what remains to us of his works in 
different authors, and chiefly in wha relates to Geg- 
He acquired great knowlege i in that, Sei- 
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Brapby- 
ence, having t his command, according 7 


parchus, 2 library furniſhed with a grea: number of 
gaegounts and relations of different countries. The 
Library, here mentioned, Was, doubtleſs, that of 
Alexandria. It is not knowp in What year of dhe 
reign of, Energetes, I, ba came imo Egypt... He 

- Touſt. have peil ong. time Librarian, of che,Bru- 
N lived: to. the; of , eighty years, Aby. 
bonding to S and even 0 eighty two by Lu- 
coun I; , at/is, he died i the {cyeoth, or 
e e ae bet 
Apollonius ſuccended him as -ſuperintendant of the 
— The es Argonapts, ky” 
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ſurname of Alerandrian; given iim n :Svidas, 


a conſidetable time in Alexandria and Nhodes. j | 


been advanced ĩn iliſe when; he faqceeded him As H- 
brarian; ſuppofing that he ie year 
of the reign of Ptolemy iphanes. * 09. dif 0 

Ariſtonymus, the bomic Pet, was Nbrut ian uber 


Apollonius, that is, about the ffſteenthior ſintsenti 


year of Prolemy Rpiphanes, ifor it i not probible 


that Apollonius enjoyetl that place long; on ate duft 


of his. great age. Ariſtonymus was 64 years f 


age whem he tock the charge vf the library. Iπꝰ 


in his time that Eumenes, king of Hergamus, ſon 
of Attalus I. eſtabliſned a library at Pergamus, 


which, in ſuocesding ages, rivalled that of -Alexari- 


dria. Ariſtonymus, whether of his own accord, 
or at the invitation of Eutnenes, formed a defigri of 


retiring ſecretly to Pergamus; but his intention 


being diſcovered, Ptolemy Epiphanes cauſed kim to 
be 8 though he ſet him at liberty ſoon 
Suidas, who informs us of this particular of 


ro le of Ariſtonymus, does not mention whether 


he was reſtored to his place, but he ſays he died at 
the age of 57, that is, about the third year of Pto- 
my Philometer. I know not whether ir-whs'rhils 
prince, or his father; who prohibited the exportation 
of paper dut of Egypt, on octaſion of che eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Pergamemlan library. For che —_ 
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.of Egypt. ſuceſſors to Euergetes I. the laſt of the 
raee of the tolemies who had either virtue or mode- 
ration: theſe kings, 1 ſay, notwithſtanding their 
diſſolute manners, ſeemed to inherit a love for the 
| Triences, and a deſire of enlarging their library, at 
the ſame time that they inherited the kingdom uf 
Egypt. Their jealouſy was therefore awallenecd on 
the report of the library of Pergamus, the volumes 
of which began to multiply; and that no prince 
might be able to boaſt of having a larger col. 
lection of books than that of Alexandria, they pro- 
hibited the exportation of paper out of Egypt. 
I do not find in any author the name of the perſon 
that was appointed ſucceſſor to Ariſtonymus. Lo- 
mier places one Ariſtonicus, dut it 92 ar 
upon what authority. | EY YI 
- However it be, the Allecctidiiniy Jibrarpi moſt not 
have been long without a ſuperintendant, if, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Uſher, what Vitruvius ſays of 
a library, eſtabliſhed at Alexandria, after that of Per. 
gamus, ought to be referred to the eleventh year of 
Ptolemy Philometor. This king, after 'reigning 
eleven years, was dethroned by Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, and the Alexandrians put in his place his hto- 
ther Euergetes II. ſurnamed Phyſcon. It was this 
Phyſcon, according to Uſher, who was the founder 
of a library different from that of Bruchion. He 
had been the diſciple of the Grammarian Ariſtar- 
chus, and compoſed Hiſtorical Commentaries; men- 
tioned by Galen and Athenzus, St. Epiphanius 
gives him the ſurname of Philologus. A 


1 
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t for reigning of all, the Ptolemies, expreſſed; a ot. | 
great. defire of enlarging; the library: "and, from  . 
jealouſy, of the library of Pergamus; reſoly- 

ed to collect one at Alexandria. Reges. Attalici, 


lays Vitruvius, cum. egregiam Bibliothecam, Pergami 


ad communem deleftationem inſtituiſſent, tune item 
Ptolemews infinito zelo, Cupiditatiſque incitatus ſtudio 

non minoribus induſtriis.ad eundem modum-contenderat 
Alexandrie comparare. Galen ſays, That he required of I, 


thoſe, who landed at Alexandria, to bring him books 
to be copied; bur he kept che originals, and gave 
them back only the copies. They put upon the 
originals the two Greek words, Tos ken,, to 
ſhew that they were brought from beyond ſea. The 


Athenians, at the earneſt deſire of Phiſcon, ſent him 


the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Eſchylus, 
on condition that he ſhould only take a copy of 
them, and ſend them back the originals without 
damage. Ptolemy promiſed that, and as a ſecuri- 
ty of his promiſe, pledged fifteen talents. But 


having cauſed the works to be copied in fair cha- 
racters, he treated the Athenians as he did all others 
who ſent him books. The Athenians were obliged . 


to be ſatisfied with the copies he ſent them, and 
Phiſcon, without difficulty, conſented that they ſhould 


collected a great number of books; but, according. 


to Vitruvius, he alſo thought of another expedient 


for enlarging his library. He inſtituted games in 
honour of the muſes and of Apollo, and propoſed 


honougy and rewards to writers of all kinds, who- 


ſhould 


* 


AH 1 


then at Aﬀexatidria, Theſe 


l "tho west ere inere plagiaries. He colividhed 


chat it ſubſiſted beſore the 
conſiderable as the Bruchion library; and, 28 Epi- 
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ro l decide che merit of the 


be | r phos 
: 


dhe king t name,; as the NK velth, 2 

Who Wes Aways employed in reading the Bbbles 
whe: brary, to Which propofal- the a 
The Pots read their works eee ins 

Mready decided in frvour uf forme, Who" Sete 1 
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po Mad read the works be had compbſed, ob 


them of ir-pebliekly, by catifing ſeveral Books t6'be 
brought from the library; in which he ſhewedk the 
phices which they had copied. This Judgment ef 
Ariſtophanes was a proof of lis vapacity, aid procured 
himm the place of ſupermtondant of the hbtary. Rether 
was a library at Alexandria befbre the Kings df Per- 
gamus had eſtabliſhed one, we muſt neceſſily ub - 
detſtand what Vitruvius ſays, of another library than 
that of Bruchion. And this other library cu 
only be that of the temple of Lo authbr 
has mentioned the exact time ef eſtabliſh- 


ment. Some modems have alledged, that t 


founded by Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes; but it is certain, ftom the teſtimony of 
Tertullian, Am. Marcelliaus, and St. Cbryſoſtom, 
great fire. It was not ſo 
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with Grammarians, Phitofophers, Geo 


| Phyſicians, and perſons ſkilled in other liberal arty 
und ſrigheey. © Necefiity obliged all-choſe perſons'ty 
teich thofe branches of khowlege: which they were 
acquainted with, in order to gain à livelihood'y-and 
by this meins the ſeiences and arts were tevived in 
the diffcrent places of their Viet” 47, co 


pee Which the ſeiences Had made in Alex 
and that progreſs was owing. to e ae 
5 che myſeum and library, which had drawn to 
ria all perſons of metit from Greece, ind 
Ether done, If the learned refugees did Hot all 
. returh de Alexandria after the "death of ba ——4 
Phyto, their place, . however, was 
others, who ſupported the reputation that city whe ac 
© quired, of being the public dee of all the ſciences.” 
. The kings who ſucceeded Proſemy Phyſcon to the 
time of Cleopatra, were no leſs zealous in ſupport- 
ing the myſeum, and augmenting their l 
They had all the ſame fondnels for inc: 1 bg 
number of. books, .and 38 the Ptolemies ſpar 
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made 15 volumes; that is, every. book M 4 vo- .- * 
lume... Origen ſays, That Didymus, ſurnamed y *q 
yadlrriper, who lived at Alexandria in the time of —_ 
Julius Cæſar, compoſed 6000 FORTE Seneca ſays © 
only 4000, and Atheneus 3 500: but to compare 
2000, volumes only with our volumes in twelyes, 
ve cannot conceive how one man could Write * 
2 if thoſe volumes had not been much en thin - | 
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and the ſame thing is affirmed by Dio. Nomich- 
ſtanding the expreſs; teſtimonies: that the Alexan- 
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drian libraries were wholly conſumed, ſome modern 
auttiors Have been inclined to fave che library of Se- 
rapis from the flames. It is true, that the antients 
who have made mention of the number of yolumes 
of which the libtary conſiſted, do not agree in their 


accounts; for ſome, ſuch as Seneca and Oroſius, 


reckon only 400, ooo volumes; and others, as Aulus 
Gellius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Iſidore, make 
the number co, ooo; but they all agree in ſaying, 
that the whole library of Alexandria was burnt. 
The. learned M. Prideaux, in his hiſtory of the Jews, 
cites Tertullian, Epiphanius, Chry ſoſtom; and Oro- 


ſius, to prove that the library of Serapis was ſpared 


by the flames. But the three firſt ſay only that the 
library i in the Serapeon ſubſiſted in their days, which 


is no proof that the books which compoſed it 


in the time of Julius Cæſar, were not either con- 
ſumed or loſt. As to Oroſius, he abſolutely denies 
that there remained any library after the burning: 
he even ſays, that it is more natural to ſuppoſe they 
made enquiry for other books, to replace thoſe which 
had been- loſt, than to imagine that there remained 
another library beſides the 4c0,000 volumes, which 


had been burnt. Honeſtius creditur alias libros fuiſſe 
guæſitos, qui priſtinas ſtudiorum curas emularentur, 


guam ullam aliam fuiſſè tunc Bibliotbecam que extra 
ſuadringenta millia librorum ſuiſſe, ac per hoc evaſiſſe 
credatur, Such then was the end of the famous 

Vor. I. Alexan- 
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Alexandrian library, a monument of the good taſte IM 

and care of the Egyptian kings, according to the ex- 

: preſſion of Livy ; eleganiie Regum, cureque id opus. [ 
I do not, however, deny, but that a great number 

of the books might have been ſaved from the flames, | 

and that thoſe books ſerved as a foundation for a 

new library in the Serapeon, which ſoon became | 

very numerous. The 200,000 volumes, 'preſented | 

by Mark Antony to Cleopatra, likewiſe repaired in | 

part the loſs occaſioned by the burning. Authors 
make no more mention of the library of the Bru- 

chion after it was burned. As to the Muſeum, | 

it was either not burnt, or it was rebuilt, Strabo, | 

who wrote his Geography in the beginning of the 

_ reign of Tiberius, ſpeaks of the Muſeum as ſubſiſt- 

ing in his time; and it is certain that the quarter 

of Bruchion continued to be the refidence of the | 
learned men, and the place where the public ſchools 

| were kept, till the time of the emperor Aurelian. | 

The Roman emperors having become the maſters 

of Egypt, aſſumed the right of naming the prielt 

who was to preſide in the Muſeum, as the Ptolemies 

had done before. 

The emperor Claudius fkewiſe founded a new 
Muſeum at Alexandria, and gave it his name, He 
ordered to be read there, alternately, the Etrurian 
and Carthaginian antiquities, which he himſelf had 
written in Greek. Thus the Roman emperors were 
no leſs zealous than the Egyptian kings, in exciting 
the emulation of the learned men of Alexandria. 

The library, which was daily augmenting, be- 


came allo a reſource from whence the loſſes of other 
libraries 
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tbearies + a. for the emperor Domitian, "-- 
being deſirous of repairing the loſſes which ſeveral 0 
libraries of the empire had ſuffered by fire, ſent 
tranſcribers to copy books at Alexandria, Under 
this emperor alſo there'is mention made of a Super- 
intendant of the library. He was named Dionyſius = 
of Alexandria, and was a diſciple of the philoſopher 4 [ 
Chæremon, who taught Philoſophy in that city | 
in the reign of the emperor Claudian. Dionyſius i 
was Superintendant till the reign of Trajan. 

Even princes did not diſdain to aſſiſt at the con- 
ferences and lectures of the profeſſors of the Muſeum, 
Not to mention here Julius Cæſar, Spartian informs 
us, that-the emperor Adrian, upon coming to Alex- 
andria, propoſed queſtions himſelf to the profeſſors, 
and anſwered thoſe that were put to him, It was 
during his reſidence in that city that he granted 
places to ſeveral perſons in the Muſeum, and among 
others to a poet named Panerates. But the baſe 
adulation, by which he procured that place, does 
no honour either to him, or the emperor who gave 
it him. That poet, having found a flower of the _ 
lotos, of a red colour, carried it to the emperor as 2 1 
great curioſity; and to make his court to him, ſaid, 1 
that they ought to give the name of Antinoe ta 
the flower; for it owes its red colour, added he, 
to the blood of that Libyan lion which you lately - 
killed in hunting. For the honour of letters we 
ought to believe, that the learned men of the Mu- 
um would deſpiſe a perſon, who * admiſſion 
into their ſociety by ſuch low fla. 52 
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Under the emperor Aurelian the Muſeum of 
Bruchion was at length deſtroyed. The city of 
Alexafidria having revolted, the quarter Bruchion, in 
which ſtood the citadel, was beſieged. Alexandria, 
ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, Aurehano imperium 
agente, civilibus jurgiis ad ceriamina internecing pro- 
lapfis, diruptiſque menibus, amiſit regionum maximan 
partem que Bruchion appellabatur. Anatolius, one 
of the moſt learned men of his time, and who was 
| afterwards biſhop of Laodicea, was in- Bruchion 
while it was beſieged. He there taught Ariſtotle's 
| Philoſophy. Thus was deſtroyed that part of the 
= city of Alexandria, which, as Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus ſays, was a long time the reſidence of many 
great men. Diuturnum præſtantium hominum domici- 
lium. | 
The Bruchion was quite uninhabited in the time 
of Epiphanius: the few houſes that remained under 
| that name, were at ſome diſtance from the city, and 
only inhabited by a few monks, as we are in- 
formed by St. Jerom. Quia nunquam, ſays he, 
in ſpeaking of the monk Hilario, ex quo cæperat eſe 
monachus in urbibas manſerat, divertit ad quoſdam 
fratres ſibi nets in Brutio haud procul ab Alexandria. 
After the deſtruction of Bruchion, the temple of 
Serapis, and its Muſeum, were the reſidence of the 
learned men, and the repoſitory of the books; and 
fromAmmianus Marcellinus it appears, that the ſcien- 
ces, but eſp: cially Phyſic, were in a very flouriſhing 
ſtare ar Alexandria in his time. A Phyſician needed 


only ſtudy {ome time there, to be certain. that - 
{kil 
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kill . not be diſputed. Patients never aſked 
ſuch what cures they had performed before they put 
' themſelves into their hands. Medecine autem 
ſtudia ita augentur in dies, ut licet opus ipſum redoleat, 
pro omni tamen experimento ſufficiat Medico 'ad com- 
mendandam ariis auttoritatem fi Alexandrie ſe dix6- 
rit eruditum. ä 


Such was then the ſtate of the ſciences in that 
city; but about twenty years after, the tranquillity 
of the learned Pagans met with ſome interruption. 
Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, having reſolved 
to ruin idolatry entirely in the capital of Egypt, did 
his utmoſt to obtain orders for putting his deſign in 
execution. At length, in the year 390, he obtained 
an edit from the emperor Theodoſius, allowing him 
to demolith all the temples. 

Theophilus put the edi& in execution with a 
molt indefatigable zcal, but could not bring about 
the reformation he intended, without. occaſioning 
tumults. The Pagans, according to the account of 
eccleſiaſtical authors, enraged at the Chriſtians for 
wanting to aboliſh their antient ſuperſtitions, retired 
into the temple of Serapis as into a citadel, from 
whence they fallied out upon the Chriſtians, and 
killed a great number of them. Some Philoſophers 
and ſome Grammarians-imprudently took - the part 
of the Pagans in thoſe broils ; but Theophilus, ſup- 
ported by the Prefect of Alexandria, and the com- 
mander of the troops, having at length gained the 
ſuperiority, a great number of learned Pagans were 
obliged to abandon the city, and to take refuge in 


different cities of the empire; among others the 
Ff 3 Philo- 
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Philoſopher Olympus, and the Grammarians Ami: 
monius and Helladius. This laſt, according to 
Socrates, boaſted of having ſlain nine perſons in the 
engagement. The temple of Serapis was demo- 
liſhed, and ſome time after in its place a church was 
built, to which they gave the name of the emperor 
Arcadius. The adjoining temples, which contained 
the books of the library, were pillaged ; and Oro- 
ſius, who was at Alexandria about twenty years 
after the revolution occaſioned by Theophilus, ſaw 
in the temples many book-caſes empty, que et nos 
vidimus armaria librorum . . . . exinanita . . .'\, 
a noſtris hominibus, . . . . noſtris temporibus. 
The library, notwithſtanding its loſſes, was always 
re-eſtabliſhed, and the learned ſupported the repu- 
tation of the Muſeum, till the entire deſtruction of 
the library, and the extinction of the ſciences in 
Alexandria. Some time before that city fell under 
the power of the Saracens, Philoſophy, Geometry, 
Aſtronomy, Grammar, and Law, were publickly 
taught in it. At length, about the year 650, the 
general Amri took Alexandria, A Grammarian 
aſked of him the books of the library which treated 
of Philoſophy. Amri, on this occaſion, thought 
it his duty to conſult the Calif Omar; and the fol- 
lowing, according to Abulpharagius, is the anſwer 


that Omar ſent to his general. As to the books 
of the library about which you conſult me, if 
they contain nothing but what is agreeable to the 
„ doctrines of the book of God, (meaning the Co- 
ran) that book is ſufficient for us; if, on the 


“ contrary, they contain things n to = 
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of God, they will till be [ef profitable o 
« us: therefore order them to be entirely deſtroyed, 


and no more mention to be made of them.” This 


order, dictated by ſuperſtition, the daughter of ig- + 
norance, was but too punctually executed. Amri 
ordered the books of the library to be diſtributed 
among the baths in Alexandria, and they ſerved to 


warm them for ſix weeks. Fuffit ergo Amrus Ebno- 


las diſpergi per balnea Alexandrie, atque illis calefa- 
ciendis comburi : ita ſpatio ſemeſtri conſumpti ſunt. 


Wie may judge of the prodigious number of the 


volumes of the library, not only by the time re- 
quired to conſume them, but alſo by the quantity 
of the baths among which they were diſtributed; 
for there were then reckoned 40,000 in Alexandria. 
Thus, to uſe the expreſſion of the hiſtorian Oroſius, 
upon the occaſion of the firſt burning, thus, I ſay, 
was totally deſtroyed that monument of the care 
and ſtudy of the antients, who had there collected 
the works of many illuſtrious men; Monimentum 
ftudii cureque Majorum qui tot ac tanta illuſtrium in- 
eniorum opera congeſſerant. 
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. concerning the fob renal n | 


Languages, and the different genius of. origts. 
nal and compounded Languages, By Adam 


Smith, Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy in the 


Univerſity of Glaſgow. Now firſt publiſhed, 


HE. affignation of particular names, to denote 
particular objects, that is, the inſtitution of 
nouns ſubſtantive, would, probably, be one of the 


firſt ſteps towards the formation of language. Two 
favages, who had never been taught to ſpeak, but 


had been bred up remote from the ſocieties of men, 


would naturally begin to form that language by 


which they would endeavour to make their mutual 
wants intelligible to each other, by uttering certain 
ſounds, whenever they meant to denote certain objects. 
Thoſe objects only which were moſt familiar to 


to mention, would have particular names aſſigned to 


them. The particular cave whoſe covering ſhel- 


tered them from the weather, the particular tree 


"whoſe fruit relieved their hunger, the particular 
fountain whoſe water allayed their thirſt, would firſt 


be denominated by the words cave, 1ree, fountain, 


or by whatever other appellations they might think 


proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. 


| Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience of 


theſe 
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theſe ak had led them to obſerve, and their 
neceſſary occaſions obliged them to make mention 
of, other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally beſtow, upon each of 

thoſe new objects, the ſame name, by which they 
had been accuſtomed to expreſs the ſimilar object 
they were firſt acquainted with. The new objects 
had none of them any name of its own, but each 
of them exactly reſembled another object, which 
had ſuch an appellation. It was impoſſible that 
thoſe ſavages could behold the new objects, without 
recollecting the old ones; and the name of the old 
ones, to which the new bore ſo cloſe a reſemblance. 
When they had occaſion, therefore, to mention, or 
to point out to each other, any of the new objects, 
they would naturally utter the name of the corre» 
ſpondent old one, of which the idea could not fail, 
at that inſtant, to preſent itſelf to their memory in 
the ſtrongeſt and livelieſt manner. And thus, thoſe | 
words, which were originally the proper names of in- 
dividuals, would each of them inſenſibly become the 
common name of a multitude. A child that is juſt 
learning to ſpeak, calls every perſon who comes to the 
houſe its papa or its mama; and thus beſtows upon the 
whole ſpecies thoſe names which it had been raught 
to apply to two individuals. I have known a 
clown, who did not know the proper name of the 
river which ran by his own door. It was the river, 
he ſaid, and he never heard any other name for it. 
His experience, it ſeems, had not led him to obſerve 
any other river. The general word river, therefore, 
was, it is evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper 

name, 
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name, ſignifying an individual object. If this per: 
fon had been carried to another river, would he not 
readily have called it a river ? Could we ſuppoſe 
any perſon living on the banks of the Thames ſo 
ignorant, as not to know the general word river, 
but to be acquainted only with the particular word 
Thames, if he was brought to any other. river, 
would he not readily call it a Thames ? This, in 
reality, is no more than what they, who are well ac- 
quainted with the general word, are very apt to do, 
An Engliſhman, deſcribing any great river _ 
he may have ſeen in ſome foreign country, natu 

rally ſays, that it is another Thames. The Spa- 
. niards, when they firſt arrived upon the coaſt of 
Mexico, and obſerved the wealth, populouſneſs, and 
habitations of that fine country, ſo much ſuperior 
to the ſavage nations which they had been viliting 
for ſome time before, cried out, that it was another 
Spain. Hence it was called New Spain; and this 
name has ſtuck to that unfortunate country ever ſince. 
We ſay, in the ſame manner, of a hero, that he is an 
Alexander; of an orator, that he is a Cicero; of a 
Philoſopher, that he is a Newton. This way of 
ſpeaking, which the Grammarians call an Antono- 
maſia, and which is ſtill extremely common, though 
now not at all neceſſary, demonſtrates how much 
mankind are naturally diſpoſed to give to one object 


the name of any other, which nearly reſembles it, 


and thus to denominate a multitude, by what ori- 
ginally was intended to expreſs an individual. 
It is this application of the names of an indivi- 


dual to a great multitude of objects, whoſe reſem- 
blance 
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blance naturally recalls the idea of that individual, 
and of the name which expreſſes it, that ſeems ori- 


ginally to- have given occaſion to the formation 


of - thoſe claſſes and aſſortments, which, in the 
ſchools, are called genera and ſpecies, and of which 
the ingenious and eloquent M. Rouſſeau of Gene- 
va *, finds himſelf ſo much at a loſs to account for 
the origin, What conſtitutes a ſpecies is merely a 


-number of objects, bearing a certain degree of re- 


ſemblance to one another, and on that account de- 
nominated by a ſingle appellation, which may be 
applied to expreſs any one of them. 

When the greater part of objects had thus been 
arranged under their proper claſſes and aſſortments, 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch general names, it was impoſ- 
ſible that the greater part of that almoſt infinite 
number of individuals, comprehended under each 
particular aſſortment or ſpecies, could have any pes» 
culiar or proper names of their own, diſtinct from 
the general name of the ſpecies. When there was 
occaſion, therefore, to mention any particular ob- 
ject, it often became neceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other objects comprehended under the ſame ge- 
neral name, either, firſt, by its peculiar qualities; 
or, ſecondly, by the peculiar relation which it ſtood 
in to ſome other things. Hence the neceſſary ori- 
gin of two other ſets of words, of which the one 
ſhould expreſs quality ; the other, relation. 

Nouns Adjective are the words which expreſs 
quality confidered as qualifying, or, as the School- 

* Origine de Vinegalite. Partie premiere, p. 376, 377. Edi- 
tion d' Amſterdam des Oeuvres diverſes de J. J. Rouſſeau. 
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men ſay, in concret with, ſome particular ſubje&; 
Thus the word Green expreſſes a certain quality 
conſidered as qualifying, or as in concret with, the 
particular ſubject to which it may be applied. 
Words of this kind, it is evident, may ſerve to di- 
ſtinguiſh particular objects from others comprehend- | 
ed under the ſame general appellation. The words | 
Green Tree, for example, might ſerve to diſtinguiſh 

a particular tree from others that were withered or 
blaſted. 

Prepoſitions are the words which expreſs relation 
conſidered, in the ſame manner, in concret with the 
co-relative object. Thus the prepoſitions of, to, 

for, with, by, above, below, &c. denote ſome re- 
lation ſubſiſting between the objects expreſſed by the 
words between which the prepoſitions are placed; 
and they denote that this relation is conſidered in 
concret with the co- relative object. Words of this 
kind ſerve to diſtinguiſh particular objects from 
others of the ſame ſpecies, when thoſe particular ob- 
jets cannot be ſo properly marked out by any pecu- 
liar qualities of their own. When we ſay, be 
Green Tree of the Meadow, for example, we di- 
ſtinguiſh a particular tree, not only by the quality 
which belongs to it, but by the relation which it 
ſtands in to another object. 

As neither quality nor relation can exiſt in ab- 
ſtract, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the words which 
denote. them conſidered in concret, the way in which 
we always ſee them ſubſiſt, would be of much ear- 
lier invention, than thoſe which expreſs them con- 


ſidered in abſtract, the way in which we never ſee 
them 
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them fubGt: The words green and Blue would, in 
all probability, be ſooner invented than the weeds 


greenneſs and blueneſs; the words above and below, 
than the words ſuperiority and inferiority. To invent 


words of the latter kind requires a much greater 
effort of abſtraction than to invent thoſe of the 
former. It is probable, therefore, that ſuch ab- 
ſtract terms would be of much later inſtitution. 
Accordingly, their etymologies generally ſhow that 


they are ſo, they being generally derived from others 


that are concret. 
But though the invention of Nouns Adjective 


be much more natural than that of the abſtract _ 


Nouns Subſtantive derived from them, it would till, 
however, require a conſiderable degree of abſtrac- 
tion and generalization. Thoſe, for example, who 
firſt invented the words, green, blue, red, and the 
other names of colours, muſt have obſerved and 
compared together a great number of objects, muſt 
have remarked their reſemblances and diſſimilitudes 
in reſpect of the quality of colour, and muſt have 
arranged them, in their own minds, into different 
claſſes and aſſortments, according to thoſe reſem- 
blances and diſſimilitudes. An Adjective is by 
nature a general, and in ſome meaſure, an abſtract 
word, and neceſſarily preſuppoſes the idea of a cer- 
tain ſpecies or aſſortment of things, to all of which 
it is equally applicable. The word green. could 
not, as we were ſuppoſing might be the cale of the 
word cave, have been originally the' name of an 
individual, and afterwards have become, by what 


the Grammarians call an Antonomaſia, the name 


of 
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of a ſpecies. The word green denoting, not the 
name of a ſubſtance, but the peculiar quality of x 
ſubſtance, muſt from the very firſt have been a ge- 
neral word, and conſidered as equally applicable to 
any other ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the ſame quality. 
The man who firſt diſtinguiſhed a particular object 
by the epithet of green, muſt have obſerved other 
objects that were not green, from which he meant 
to ſeparate it by this appellation. The inſtitution 
of this name, therefore, ſuppoſes compariſon.” It 
likewiſe ſuppoſes ſome degree of abſtraction. The 
* perſon who firſt invented this appellation muſt have 
diſtinguiſhed the quality from the object to which 
it belonged, and muſt have conceived the object as 
capable of ſubſiſting without the quality. The in- 
vention, therefore, even of the ſimpleſt Nouns Ad- 
jective muſt have required more Metaphyſics than we 
are apt to be aware of, The different mental ope- 
rations, of arrangement or claſſing, of compariſon, 
and of abſtraction, muſt all have been employed, 
before even the names of the different colours, the 
leaſt metaphyſical of all Nouns AdjeCtive, could be 
inſtituted. From all which I infer, that when lan- 
guages were beginning to be formed, Nouns Ad- 
jective would by no means be the words of the ear- 
lieſt invention. | wid 
There is another expedient for denoting the diffe- 
rent qualities of different ſubſtances, which as it re- 
- quires no abſtraction, nor any conceived ſeparation 
of the quality from the ſubject, ſeems more natural 
than the invention of Nouns Adjective, and which, 
upon this account, could hardly fail, in the firſt 
| formation 
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prmation of language, to be thought of before 


them. This expedient is to make ſome variation 


pon the Noun Subſtantive itſelf, according to the 
different qualities which it is endowed with. Thus, 


in many languages, the qualities both of ſex and of 
the want of ſex, are expreſſed by different termina- 


tions in the Nouns Subſtantive, which denote ob- 
jects ſo qualified. In Latin, for example, lupus, 
pa z equus, equa; juvencus, juvenca; Julius, Ju- 
la ; Lucretius, Lucretia, &c. denote the qualities 
of male and female in the animals and perſons to 
whom ſuch appellations belong, without needing 
the addition of any Adjective for this purpoſe. On 
the other hand, the words forum, pratum, plauſtrum, 
denote by their peculiar termination the total abſence 
of ſex in the different ſubſtances which they ſtand 
for. Both ſex, and the want of all ſex, being na- 
turally conſidered as qualities modifying and inſe- 
parable from the particular ſubſtances to which they 
belong, it was natural to expreſs them rather by a 
modification in the Noun Subſtantive, than by any 
general and abſtract word expreſſive of this parti- 


cular ſpecies of quality. The expreſſion bears, it 


1s evident, in this way, a much more exact analogy 
to the idea or object which it denotes, than in the 
other. The quality appears, in nature, as a mo- 


dification of the ſubſtance, and it is thus expreſſed, 


in language, by a modification of the Noun Sub- 
ſtantive, which denotes that ſubſtance, The qua- 
lty and the ſubject are, in this caſe, blended toge- 
ther, if I may ſay ſo, in the expreſſion, in the ſame 
manner, as they appear to be in, the object and in 
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the idea. Hence the origin of the Maſculine,” Fee 
minine, and Neutral Genders, in all the antient lan. 
guages. By means of theſe, the moſt importam 
of all diſtinctions, that of ſubſtances into animated 
and inanimated, and that of animals into male and 
female, ſeems to have been ſufficiently marked with. 
out the aſſiſtance of Adjectives, or of any [genera 
names denoting this moſt extenſive ſpecies 4 * 
lifications. 

There are no more than theſe three Gendew in 
any of the languages with which I am acquainted; 
that is to ſay, the formation of Nouns Subſtantive, 
can, by itſelf, and without the accompanyment of 
Adjectives, expreſs no other qualities but thoſe three 
above-mentioned, the qualities of male, of female, 
of neither male nor female. I ſhould not, however, 
be ſurprized, if, in other languages with which [ 
am unacquainted, the different formation of Nouns 
Subſtantives' ſhould be capable of expreſſing many 
other different qualities. The different diminutives 
of the Italian, and of ſome other languages, do, in 
reality, ſometimes, expreſs a great variety of diffe- 
rent modifications in the ſubſtances denoted by thoſe 
nouns which undergo ſuch variations, 


It was impoſſible, however, that Nouns Sub- 
ſtantive could, without lor g altogether their ort- 
ginal form, undergo ſo great a number of varia. 
tions, as would be ſufficient ro expreſs that almoſt 
infinite variety of qualities, by which it might, up- 
on different occaſions; be neceſſary to ſpecify and 
diſtinguiſh them. Though the different formation 
of Nouns Subſtantive, therefore, might, for ſome 

time, 
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time, foreſtal the neceſſity of inventing Nouns Ad- 
jective, ſrl inpolible ct: this neceffity could be 
 foreſtalled” When Nouns Adjective 
came to be invonted, — natural that they ſhould 
be formed with ſome fimilarity to the Subſtantives, 
to which chey were ro ſerve as epithets or qualifica- 
tions. Men would naturally give them the ſame 
terminations with the Suhſtantives to which 
they were firſt applied, and from that love of ſimi- 
larity of ſbdnd; from that delight in the returns of 
the ſame fyilables, which is the foundation of ana- 
logy in all Yanguages/ they would be apt to vary 
the termitiati6n of the ſame Adjective, according as 
they had obtſion to apply it to a Maſculine, to a Fe- 
minine, or to à Neutral Subſtantive. They would 
ſay, magmur lupus, magna lupa, magnum pratum, 
when they meant to expreſs a great he wolfs _— 
fhe wolf, a' great meadow. - | 
This variation, i in the termination of the Noun 
Adjective, according to the Gender of the Subſtan- 
tive, which takes place in all the antient languages, 
ſeems to have been introduced chiefly for the ſake 
of a certain ſimilarity of ſound, of a certain ſpe- 
cies of rhyme, which is naturally ſo very agree- 
able to the human ear. Gender, it is to be obſerved, 
cannot properly belong to a Noun Adjective, the 
lignification of which is always preciſely the ſame, 
to whatever ſpecies of Subſtantives it is applied. 
When we ſay; a great Man, '@ great Woman, the 
word great has preciſely the ſame meaning in both 
caſes, and the difference of ſex in the ſubjects to 
which it may be applied, makes no fort of diffe- | 
Vol. I. | G g rence 
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in the ſame manner, are words which expreſs pre- 
ciſely the ſame quality, and the change of che Ter. 
mination is accompanied with no ſort; of variation 
in the meaning. Sex and Gender are qualities which 
belong to ſubſtances, but cannot belong to the qua- 
lities of ſubſtances. In general, no quality, when 
conſidered in concret, or as qualifying ſome; parti- 


tence in its ſignification. Magnus, magna, maęnum, 


cular ſubject, can itſelf be conceived as the ſuhject 


of any other quality; though when conſidered in 


abſtract it may. No Adjective therefore can qua- 
lify any other Adjective. A great good man, ; means 


a man who is both great and good. Both the Ad- 
jectives qualify the Subſtantive; chey do not qua- 


lify one another. On the other hand, when ye ſay, 
the great goodneſs of the man, the; word goody 


denoting a quality conſidered in abſtract, which may 


itſelf be the ſubject of other qualities, is upon that 
account capable of wg n by the "ary, 
great. 

If the original invention of Nouns Adjefive 


would be attended with ſo much difficulty, that of 


Prepoſitions would be accompanied with yet more. 
Every Prepoſition, as I have alteady obſerved, de- 
notes ſome relation conſidered in concret with the 
co-relative obje cl. The Prepoſition above, for ex- 
ample, denotes the relation of ſuperiority, not in 
abſtract, as it is expreſſed by the word Smpertority, 
but in concret withyſome co-relative object. In this 
phraſe, for example, the tree above the. cave, the 
word above, expreſſes a certain relation between the 


Con- 


tree and the cave, and it expreſſes this relation in 
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Prepoſition always requires, in order to compleat 


the ſenſe, ſome other | word to come after it; -as 


may be obſerved in this particular inftance. Now; 
I ſay, the original invention of ſuch words would 
require a yet greater effort of abſtraction and gene- 
ralization, than that of Nouns. Adjective. Firſt of 
all, a relation is, in itſelf, a more metaphyſical ob- 
ject than a quality. Nobody can be at a loſs to 
explain what is meant by a quality; but few peo. 
ple will find themſelves able to expreſs, very di- 
ſtinctly, what is underſtood by a relation. Quali- 
ties are almoſt always the objects of our external 
ſenſes; relations never are. No wonder, therefore, 
that the one ſet of objects ſnould be ſo much more 
comprehenſible than the other. Secondly, though 
Prepoſitions always expreſs the relation which they 
ſtand for, in concret with the co- relative object; 
they could not have originally been formed without 
a conſiderable effort of abſtraction. A Prepoſition 
denotes a relation, and nothing but a relation. But 
before men could inſtitute a word, 'which ſignified 
a relation, and nothing but a relation, they muſt 
have been able, in ſome meaſure, to conſider this 
relation abſtractedly from the related objects; ſince 
the idea of thoſe objects does not, in any reſpect; 
enter into the ſignification of the Prepoſition. The 
invention of ſuch: a word, therefore, muſt have re. 
quired a conſiderable degree of abſtraction. Third- 
ly, a Prepoſition is from its nature a general word; 
which, from its very firſt inſtitution, muſt have 
been conſidered as equally applicable to denote any 
other ſimilar relation. The man who firſt invented 
G g 2 the 


barraſſed that of Prepoſitionse If mankind, 
therefore, in the firſt formation of languages, ſeem 
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the word, above muſt not only have diſtinguiſhed, 
in ſome meaſure; the relation of Superiority from 
the objects which were ſo related but he muſt alſo 
bave diſtinguiſhed cis relation from other relations 
ſuch as, from the relation. of infetiority denoted by 
the word. bela, from the relation of 7axta-poſition, 
expreſſed by the word hg, aud the like. e muſt 
have conceived this word, therefore, as expreſſive 
of a particular ſort or ſpecies of relation diſt inet 
from every other, vhich could not be done without 
a conſiderable effort; of e e mee n 
— 

Whatever en dicunies landet -which 
end the firſt invention of Nouns Adjec- 
tive; the ſame, and many more; muſt have em- 


to have, for ſome time, evaded the neceſſity of 
Nouns Adjective, by varying the termination of the 
names of ſubſtances, according as theſe varied in 
ſome of their moſt. important qualities, they would 
much more find themſelves under the neceſſity of 
evading, by ſome fimilar contrivance, the yet mote 
difficult invention of Prepoſiions. The different 
cafes in the antient languages is à contrivance of 
preciſely the ſame kind. The Genitive and Dative 
caſes, in Greek and Latin, evidently ſupply-the 
place of Prepoſitions ; and by a! variation in the 
Noun Subſtantive, which ſtands. for the eo · relative 
term, expreſs the relation which : ſubſiſts between 


what is denoted by that Noun Subſtantive, and 
what is expreſſed by ſome other word in the ſen- 
tence. In theſe expreſſions, for example, Frufius 


arbo- 
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10 Hercules; the variations made 
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artoris, the, frajt af the treo Hager Herewli, ſacred 
jo. the. co-relative 
words, Arbor and, Hercules, expreſs the ſame relay 
tions which are, .cxpreſked 1 in Fagli by, the. T8 | 
fitions F and 71 . e i I 

Jo expreſs a relation in this manner, did not re- 
quire any effort of abſtraction. It was not here ex- 
preſſed by. a peculiar word denoti n 4 relation and no- 
thing but relation, but by a variation upon the co; 
relative term. It was expreſſed. here, as it appears 
in nature, not as ſomething ſeparated and detach 
but as hen, oi fen and e 155 180 co- 
relative 0 


fication the ſane. Nen 2 5 the a : 
Prepoſitions. of, and 4, are not, like thoſe Prepo- 
tions, general words, Wente can be applied to ex- 
preſs the ſame relation between whatever other ob- 
jects it might be obſerved to ſubſiſt. 1 ane 
To expreſs relation in this manner did not require 

any effort of compariſon. The words Arboris and 
Herculi are not general words intended to denote à 
particular ſpecies of relations which the inventors 
of thoſe expreſſions meant, in conſequence of ſome 
fort of compariſon, to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh from 
every other ſort of relation; "the example, indeed, 
of this contrivance would probably ſoon be followed, 
and whoever had occaſion to expreſs a ſimilar rela- 
tion between any other objects would be very apt to 
do it t by making a ſimilar variation on the name of 

e the 
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rhe co· relative odhect. This, 1 ſay, would probe, 
or rather certainly happen; but it would 
without any intention or foreſight in thoſe who firſt 
Net the example, and who never meant to eſtabliſh 
any general rule. The general rule would eſtabliſh 
irſelf inſenſibly, and by flow degrees, in conſequence 
of that love of analogy and ſimilarity of ſound, 
which is the foundation of by far the Tag ue 
of the rules of Grammar. 
To expreſs relation therefore, by a varia in 
the name of the co-relative object, requiring nei- 
ther abſtraction, nor generalization, nor compariſon 
of any kind, would, at firſt, be much more natu- 
ral a0 eaſy, than to expreſs it by thoſe general 
worgs called Prepoſitions, of which the firſt inven- 
tion muſt have pan ſome degree of all thoſe 
ions. 
N The number of cafes is different i in different lan 
gyages. There are five in the Greek, fix in the 
Latin, and there are ſaid to be ten in the Arme- 
nian language. It muſt have naturally happened 
that there ſhould be a greater or a ſmaller number 
of caſes, according as in the terminations of Nouns 
Subſtantive the firſt formers of any language 
happened to have eſtabliſhed a greater or a ſmaller 
number of variations, in order to expreſs the diffe- 
rent relations they had occaſion to take notice of, 
before the invention of thoſe more general and ab- 
ſtract Prepoſitions which could ſupply their place. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to obſerve that thoſe 
Prepoſitions, which in modern languages hold the 
place of the antient caſes, are, of all others, = 
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moſt general,” and abſtract, and metaphyſical; and 

of conſequence, would probably be the laſt invent · 
ed. Aſk any man of common acuteneſs, What 
relation is expreſſed by the Prepoſition above? He 
will readily anſwer, that of Superiority. By the Pre- 
poſition below? He will as quickly reply, that 
of Infertority.” But aſk} him, what relation is 
expreſſe# By the Prepoſition of, and, if he has 
not beforchand employed his thoughts a good 
deal upon theſe ſubjects, you may ſafely allow - 
him a week to conſider of his anſwer. The 
Prepoſitions above and below do not denote any of 
the relations' expreſſed by the caſes in the antient 
languages. But the Prepoſition | f, denotes! the 
ſame relation, which is in them expreſſed by the 
Genitive caſe z and which, it is eaſy to obſerve, is 
of a very metaphyſical nature. The Prepoſition of, 
denotes relation in general, confidered in 'concret 
with the co · relative object. It marks that the Noun 
Subſtantive which goes before it, is ſomehow or 
other related to that which comes. after it, but with- 
out in any reſpect aſcertaining, as is done by 
the Prepoſition above, what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, therefore, to 
expreſs the moſt oppoſite relations; becauſe,” the 
moſt oppoſite relations agree ſo far that each of them 
comprehends in it the general idea or nature of a re- 
lation, We ſay, the father of the ſon, and the ſon 
of the father ; the fir-trees of the foreſt, and the 
foreſt of the fir-trees, The relation in which the 
father ſtands. to the ſon, is, it is evident, a quite 
Oppoſite relation to that in which the ſon ſtands to 
the father ; that in which the parts ſtand to the 
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whole, is quite oppoſite to that in which the w Py 
ſtands to the parts. The word of, however, ſerves 
very well to denote. all thoſe relations, . becauſe in 
itſelf it denotes no particular relation, byt only re 
lation in general; and ſo far as any particular rela- 
tion is collected from ſuch expreſſions, it is inferred 
by the mind, not from the Prepoſition ir{elf; bur 
from the nature and arrangement of the Subſtan- 

tives, between which the Prepoſition is placed. 
What J have ſaid, eenceroing the-Propoſitign; of, 
may in ſome meafure be applied to the Prepoſitions 
to, for, with, by, and to whatever other Prepoſi 
tions are made uſe of in modern Languages, to ſup- 
ply the place of the antient caſes. They all 
them expreſs very ahſtract and metaphyſical rela- 
tions, which any man, who takes the trouble to try 
it, will find it extremely difficult to expreſs by Nouns 
Subſtantive, in the ſame manner as we may expreſs 
the relation denoted, by the Prepoſition above, by the 
Noun Subſtantive Superiority. They all of them, 
however, expreſs ſome. ſpecific relation, and. are; 
conſequently, none of them ſo abſtract as the Pre- 
poſition of, which may be regarded as by far the 
moſt, metaphyſical of all Prepoſitions. The Pre: 
poſitions, therefore, which are capable of ſupplying 
the place of the antient caſes, being more abſtrat 
than the other Prepoſitions, would naturally be of 
more difficult invention. The relations at the ſame 
time which thoſe Prepoſitions expreſs, are, of all 
others, choſe which we have moſt frequent occaſion 
to mention. The Prepoſitions above, below, nter, 
within, alen. againf, &c. are much more — 
wma 
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made uſe of,. in modern Languages, than the, Pre. 


ha of, to, fer. with, rom, H. FU Frepo- : 
Iition of tbe former kind. wall not occur twice in a 
page 3 we dan ſcarce compoſe. a ſingle ſentence, with» | 


out 3 alliſtance of one r two of che ſatter. If 
theſe latter Prepoſitigns, cherefoge, which ſupply the 
place of the caſes, would be of ſuch difficult inven» 
tion on account of their abſtractedneſs, ſome ex- 
pedient, to ſupply their place, muſt have been of 
indiſpenſible neceſſity, on account of the frequent 
occaſion which men have to take notice of the re- 
lations, which they denote. But there is no expe- 


dient ſo, obvious, as that of varying the termination 


of one of the principal words . 

It is, perhaps, unneceſſary. io obſerve, that chere 
arc ſome. of the caſes in the antient Languages, 
which, for particular reaſons, cannot be repreſented 
by any Prepoſitions. Theſe ate the Nominative, 
Accuſative, and Vocative Caſes. In thoſe modern 
Languages, which, do not admit of any ſuch va» 
rity, in the terminations of. their: Nouns Subſtan- 
tive, the correſpondent relations are expreſſed by the 
place of the wards, and by the order ang conſtruc- 
tion of the ſentencde. 

As men have frequently. occaſion to make men- 


tion of multitudes as well as of ſingle objects, it 


became neceſſary that they ſhould have ſome me- 
thod of expreſſing number. Number may be ex- 
preſſed either by a particular word, expreſſing num- 
ber in general; ſuch as the words many, more, &c. 
or by ſome variation upon the words which expreſs 


the things numbered. * is this laſt expedient 
DT which 
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which mankind would probably have recourſe to, in 
the infancy of Language. Number, comſidered in 
general, without relation'to any particular ſet of object 
numbered, is one of the moſt abſtract RT 
ſical ideas, which the mind of man is ' capable of 
forming; and, conſequently, is not an idea, which 
would readily occur to rude mortals, who were Juſt 
beginning to form a Language. They would na- 
turally, therefore, diſtinguiſh when they talked of a 


. ſingle, and when they talked of a multitude of ob- 


jets, not by any metaphyſical Adjectives, fuch as - 
the Engliſh, a, an, many, but by a variation upon 


the termination. of the word which ſignified the 


objects numbered. Hence the origin of the fingu- 
lar and plural numbers, in all the antient Lan. 
guages; and the ſame diſtinction has likewiſe been 


ene all eee ria mals 


the greater part of words.” 


All primitive and uncompounded Languages 
ſeem to have a dual, as well as a plural Number, 
This is the caſe of the Greek, and I am told of 
the Hebrew, of the Gothic, and of many other 


Languages. In the rude beginnings of ſociety, one 


two, and more, might poſſibly be all the numeral dif. 


tinctions which mankind would have any occaſion to 
take notice of. Theſe they would find it more natural 
to expreſs, by a variation upon every ' particular 
Noun Subſtantive, than by ſuch general and ab- 
ſtrat words as one, two, three, four, &c. Theſe 
words, though cuſtom has rendered them familiar 
to us, expreſs, perhaps, the moſt ſubtile and re- 
fined abſtractions, which the mind of man Table 
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pable of forming, Let any one (conſider withm 


himſelf, for example, what he means by the word 

three, which ſignißies neither three ſhillings nor 

three pence, nor three men, nor three "horſes, bot 

three in general; and he will eaſily ſatisfy "himſelf 
that a word, which denotes fo very metaphyſical an 
abſtraction, could not be either a very obvious or 

a very early invention; I have read of ſome ſavage 
nations, whoſe Language was capable of expreſſing 
no more than the three firſt numeral diſtinctions. 
But whether ĩt expreſſed thoſe diſtinctions by three 
general words, or by Variations upon the Nouns 
Subſtantive, denoting the things numbered, I do not 
remember to have met with * ching waich could 
determine. 

As all the fins: relations which ſubſiſt vim 
ſingle, may likewiſe ſubſiſt between numerous ob- 
jects, it is evident there would be occaſion for the 
ſame number of caſes in the dual and in the plural, 
as in the ſingular number. Hence the intricacy 
and complexneſs of the Declenſions in all the antient 
Languages. In the Greek there are five caſes in 
each of the three RD ITE N en in 
all. 

As Nouns Adjective, in the antient 3 
varied their terminations according to the gender of 
the Subſtantive to which they were applied, ſo did 
they likewiſe, ' according to the caſe. and the num- 
ber. Every Noun Adjective in the Greek Lan- 
guage, therefore, having three Genders, and three 
Numbers, and five Caſes in each Number, may be 


conſidered as having five and forty different varia - 


tions. 
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tions. The, firſt. formers of Language ſeem to 
have varied the termination of the Adjective, ac- 
cording to the caſe and the number of the Suhſtan- 


tive, for the ſame reaſon which made them vary it 


according to the gender, che love of analogy, and 
of a certain regularity of ſound, In the ſignification 
of Adjectives there is neither caſe nor number, and 
the meaning of ſuch words is always i preciſely the 
fame, notwithſtanding all- the variety of termin- 
tion under which they appear. Magnus vir, mapni 
viri, mag norum wirorum ; a great man, of a" great 
man, of great men; in all theſe expreſſions the words 
Magnus, magni, magnorum, as well as the word great, 
have preciſely one and the ſame fignification, though 
the Subſtantives to which they are applied have not. 
The difference of termination in the Noun Adjec- 
tive is accompanied with no ſort of difference in the 
meaning. An Adjective denotes the qualification 
of a Noun Subſtantive, But the different relations 
in which that Noun Subſtantive may occaſionally 
ſtand, can make no ſort of difference * its qua 
hfication. | 

If the Declenſions of the antient E are 
ſo very complex, their Conjugations are . infinitely 
more ſo. And the complexneſs of the one is 
founded upon the ſame principle with that of the 
other, the difficulty of forming, in the beginnings 
of Language, abſtract and general terms. 

Verbs muſt neceſſarily have been coeval with the 
very firſt attempts towards the formation of Lan- 
guage. No affirmation can be expreſſed without 


the aſſiſtance of ſome Verb. We never ſpeak but 
"I 


is cEI LAN. 
in order to expreſs our opinion that ſomething either 
is or is not. But the word denoting this event, or 
this matter of fact, which is the e of our 0 
firmation, muſt always be a Verb. i 
Imperſonal Verbs, which expreſs in one . 


compleat event, Aich pteſerve in the expreſſion 


that perfect ſimplicity and unity, which there al- 
ways is in the Objecx and in the idea, and which 
ſuppoſe no abſtraction, or metaphyſical diviſion” of 
the event into its ſeveral conſtituent members of 
ſubject and attribute, would, in all probability, be 
the ſpecies" of Verbs firſt invented. The Verbs 
pluit, it rains; nigit, it ſhows ; tonat it 3 
lucet, it is day; turbutur, there i a confufon, &c. 

each of them expreſs a compleat affirmation, the 
whole of an event; with that perfect ſimplicity and 
unity with which the mind conceives it in nature. 
On the contrary, the phraſes; Alexander ambulat, 


Alexander walks; Petrus ſedet, Peter fits, divide the 


event, as it were, into two parts, the perſon or ſub- 
ject, and the attribute, or matter of fact, affirmed 
of that ſubject. But in nature, the idea or con- 


ception of Alexander walking, is as perfectly and 


compleatly one ſimple conception, as that of Alex- 
ander not walking. The diviſion of this event, 
therefore, into two parts, is altogether artificial, and 
is the effect of the imperfection of Language, which, 
upon this, as upon many other occaſions, ſupplies, 
by a number of words, the want of one, which 
could expreſs at once the whole matter of fact that 
was meant to be affirmed. Every body muſt ob- 
lerve how much more ſimplicity there is in the na- 

| tural 
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tural expreſſion, pluit, than in the more artificial 


expreſſions, imber decidit, the rain fallt; or, tempeſ- 
tas eſt pluvia, the weather is rainy. In theſe two laſt 
expreſſions, the ſimple event, of: matter of fact, is 


artificially ſplit and divided, in the one, into two; 


in the other, into three parts, In each of them it 
is expreſſed by a ſort of grammatical circumlocution, 


of which the ſignificancy is founded upon a certain 


metaphyſical analyſis of the component parts. of 
the idea expreſſed by the word pluit. The. firk 
Verbs, therefote, perhaps even the firſt words, made 
uſe of in the beginnings of Language, would in all 
probability be ſuch imperſonal Verbs. It is ob- 
ſerved accordingly, I am told, by the Hebrew 
Grammarians, that the radical words of their 
Language, from which all the others are n. 
are all of them Verbs, and imperſonal Verbs. 

> It is eaſy to conceive how, in the of 
Language, thoſe imperſonal Verbs ſhould become 
perſonal. | Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that the 
word venit, it comes, was originally an imperſonal 
Verb, and that it denoted, not the coming of ſome- 
thing in general, as at preſent, but the coming of 
a particular object, ſuch as the Lion. The firſt 
ſavage inventors of Language, we ſhall ſuppoſe, 
when they obſerved the approach of this terrible 
animal, were accuſtomed to cry out to one another, 
venit, that is, the lion comes; and that this word 
thus expreſſed a compleat event, without the afliſt- 
ance of any other. Afterwards, when on the fur- 
ther progreſs of Language, they had begun to give 


names to particular ſubſtances, whenever they ob. 
ſerved 


I 


. 
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ſerved the approach of any athet terrible object, they 
would naturally join the name of that object to the 
word venit, and cry. out, venit ur ſus, uenit lupus. 
By degrees the word venit would thus come to ſig- 
nify the coming of any terrible object, and not 
merely the coming of the lion. It would now, 
therefore, expreſs, not the coming of a particular 
kind. Having become more general in its ſigniſi- 
cation, it could no longer repreſent any particular 
diſtinct event by itſelf, and without the aſſiſtance of 
a Noun Subſtantive, which might ſerve to aſcertain 
and determine itz ſignification. It would now, 
therefore, have become a perſonal, inſtead of an 
imperſonal verb. We may eaſily conceive how, in 
the further progreſs of ſociety, it might ſtill grow - 
more general in its ſignification, and come to ſignify 

as at preſent the approach of any gs r_—_— 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

It is probably in ſome ſuch manner as this, that 
almoſt; all Verbs have become perſonal, and that 
mankind: have learned by degrees to ſplit and divide 
almoſt every event into a great number of meta- 
phyſical parts, expreſſed by the different parts of 
ſpeech, variouſly combined in the different members 
of every phraſe and ſenteace *®, The ſame ſort of 
| pro- 

* As the far greater part of Verbs expreſs, at preſent, not an 

| event, but the attribute of an event, and, conſequently; require a 
ſubject, or Nominative Caſe, to compleat their ſignification, 
ſome Grammarians, not having attended to this progrefs of na- 
ture, and being deſirous to make their common rules quite univer- 
wth and without any exception, have inſiſted that all Verbs re- 
quired 


\ 
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progrets Jeers to have been made in the art of 
ſpeaking as in the art of writing. When mankind 
firſt began to attempt to expreſt their ideas h 
writing, every cllatacter repreſented a whole wort 
But the number of words being almoſt infinite, the 
memory found itſelf quite loaded and oppreſſed by 
the multicade-of characters which it was obliged to 
retain. Neceſſity taught them, therefore, to divide 
words into their elements, and to invent: charadtets 
which ſhould repreſent, not the words themſelves, 


but the elements of which they were compoſed. In 


conſequence of this invention, every particular 
word came to be repreſenred, not by one character, 
but by a multitude of characters; and the expreſ- 
ſion of it in writing became much. moòre intricate 


and complex than before. But though particular 


words were thus repreſented by a greater number of 
characters, the whole Latdguage was? exprefied: by 
a much ſmaller, . and about four and twenty lexters 
were found capable of ſupplying th place of that 
immenſe multitude of characters, which were te. 
quiſite before. In the ſame manner, in the begin- 
nings of Language, men ſeem to have arrempted-to 
expreſs every particular event, which they had oc- 
caſion to take notice of, by a particular word; which 
expreſſec at once the whole of chat event. But 


and a Nominative, 1 expreſſed or dtd and have, 


a - - 


accordingly, put themſelyes to.the torture to find ſome awkward 


Nominatives to thoſe few Verbs, which, ſtill expreſſing a com- 
pleat. event, plainly admit of none. P/uit, for example, accotd- 
ing to Sandius, means piuvia: plait, in Engliſh, the rain rains. 


as 
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nnn muſt, in this caſe,” have 
become really infinite; in conſequence of the really 
infinite Variety of events, men found chemſelves 
partly dompelled by neeeſſity, and partly conducted 
by nature, to divide every event into what may be 
called its metapliyſical elements, and to inftitute 
words, which mould denote not ſo much the events, 
as the elements of which they were compoſed; The 
expreſſion of every particular event, became in this 
manner more intficate and complex, but the whole 
ſyſtem of the Language became more coherent, 
more seen, more n n ene 
hended. 

When Verbs; * being -orightally imperſonal, 
had thus, by the diviſion of the event into its me- 
taphyſical elements, become perſonal, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe” that they would firſt: be made uſe of in 
the third ſingular. No Verb is ever uſtd 
imperſohally in our Language, nor, fo far as I 
know, in any other modern tongue. But in the an- 
tient Languages, Whenever any Verb is uſed im- 
perſonally, it is aways in the third perſon ſingular. 
The termination of thoſe Verbs, which are ſtill al- 
ways impetſonal, is conſtantly the ſame with that 
of the third perſ6n ſingular of perſonal Verbs. The 
conſideration of theſe eircumſtanees, joihedt6 the 
naturalheſs' of che thing itſelf,” may ſerve to eon · 
vince' us that Verbs firſt” became in WAP Te 
now called che third nne e 

But as the event, & mikey of fa, which ir er- 
preſſed by a Verb, may be affirmed either ef the 


perſon who'ſpeaks, hat * * 
Vol. I. 
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to, as well as of ſome third perſon or ohject, it 
became neceſſary to fall upon ſome method. of ex+ 
preſſing theſe two peculiar relations. of. the event. 
In the Engliſn Language this is commonly done, 
by prefixing, what are called the perſonal ”ronouns, 
to the general word which expreſſes the eyent af 
firmed. I came, you came, be or. #t came, in theſe 
phraſes the event of baving come is, in the firſt, 
affirmed of the ſpeaker; in the ſecond, of the perſon 
ſpoken to; in the chird, of ſome other Perſon, or 
obje&;-- The- firſt formers of Language, it may 
be imagined, might have done the ſame thing, and 
prefixing in the ſame manner the two firſt perſonal 
"Pronouns, to the ſame termination of the Verb, 
which expreſſed. the third perſon ſingular, might 
have ſaid, ego venit, tu venit, as well-as ille or itlud 
venit. And I make no doubt but they: would: have 
done ſo, if at the time when they had firſt: occa- 
ſion to expreſs theſe relations of the verh. there had 
been any ſuch words as either 4g or tu in their 
Language. But in this early period of their Lan- 
guage, which we are now endeavouring to geſeribe, 
it is extremely improbable that any ſuch . words 
would be known. Though cuſtom has now ren” 
dered them familiar to us, they, both of them, 
. expreſs. ideas extremely metaphyſical and abſtract. 


The. word J, for example, is a word of a very par- 

: ticular, ſpecies. Whatever ſpeaks may m_ ir- 
ſelf by this perſonal Pronoun. The word I, there- 

_ . fors, is a general word, capable of being predi- 
. cated, as the Logicians.ſay, of an infinite variety of 

-  , ojefty: It differs, however, rom: al OO, 
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neral words i in chis reſpect; that the objects of which 
it may be predicated, do not form any particular 
12 of objects diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
The word 1, does not, like the word man, denote 
4 particular claſs of objects, ſeparated from all 
others by peculiar qualities of their own. It is far 
from being the natne of a ſpeties;_ but, on the con- 
trary, whenever i is made Uſe 'of, it Aways denotes | 
a preciſe individual, the partigular perſon who then 
ſpeaks. It 1 may 'be.ſaid to be, at once, -both Wat 
the Logicians call, A ſingular, and what they all, 
a common term; z and to join in its bende 
the ſeemingly, oppoſite qualities of the moſt Preci Ci 
individuality, "and the moſt extenſive ; generaliz 1 
This: Word, therefore, expreſſi ing ſo fo. very abſkfa 
and "meraphytical : an idea, would no t eaſily or. fed. 
dily Occur to the firſt formers of Language, 2 What 
are called the perſonal Pronbùns, it may be obſerved, 
are among the laſt words which” children learn to 
make uſe. R child, "ſpeaking of itſelf, * k, 
walks, Billy firs,” ififtead of T ted, I fit: 
the beging k. 1. inguage, therefore, hr 
ſeem to Have evaded che invention of at leaſt, the 
more abſtract Prepoſitions, and' to have expreſſed 
the ſame relarigns. whith theſe #oto ſtand for, by va- 
rying. the termination of the co relative term, 1b 
they likewiſe would naturally attempt to evade the 
neceſſity of inventing thoſe more abſtract Pronou NS, 
by varying the termination of che Verb, accordin 
as the event which it expreſſed” Was intended to be | 
affirmed of the firſt,” ſecond, of third perfor. "This 


ſem 3:5, accordingly, to be the univerſal gry of 
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tion, the different events ain by the he Engli 
Phrases, 4, came, Hou came, be, or i 125 Ji ==, 
Verb Tool dar dhe ſame ſon, YAY its _termina- 
tion, according ; as the event. was intended ic be 
affirmed of th he fir, ſecond, or W ah 
ral; z and \ what, is Logs by 75 ngliſh Phra 

we came, ” came, 1 9 came, would be denoted 'b 
the Latin words, venimus, "vents, Venerunt. | 
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c difficulty A inventing : numeral names, had in- 
ced a dual, As. yell as a plural number, into 
9 555 Declenfon of their Nouns Subſtantive, ; would 
probably, from win U. do the fame thing i in the 
conjugations, of * their erbs. And thus | in all thok 
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original Languages, we might ex to find; ar 
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deaft, fix, if not, eight. or. nine variations, in the ter. 


mination of every Verb, according as the event 
which it. denoted was meant to be affirmed of the 
rl, ſecond, or third perſons ſingular, dual, F plu 
\ Theſe Yarjafigns again, being re 
Th others, thro? all its different tenſes, | 0 all its 
different, modes, and thro? all its different. _ voices, 
muſt neceſſarily have rendered their Conjugations fl 
more intricate anc complex than their Declenſions. 
Language would probably y have. continued upon 
"this footing in all countries, nor. would ever have 
grown more ſimple in its Declenſions and Conju 
gatjons, had, it not become more complex i in its 
compoſition, in conſequence of the mixture of ſe- 
veral Languages with one another, occaſioned by 
the mixture of different nations. As long as any 


Tee mitive Languages, tog, which, upon account of 
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Language was ſpoke by thoſe only who Lara k 
in thei” infancy; the intricacy of its declenſions and 
conjugations could occaſion no great embarraſſ- 
ment. Thie far erg part of thoſe who had o- 
caſton to ſpeak it; had acquired it at fo very early | 

a period of thei” lives, ſo inſenſibly and by ſuch 
flow degrees, that they were ſcarce ever ſenſible of 
the diffieulty. But when two nations came to be 
mixed with one another, eicher by conqueſt or mi. 
gration, the taſe would be very different. Each 
nation, in order to make itſelf intelligible to thoſe 
with whom it was under the neceſſity of converſing, 
would be obliged to learn the Language of the 
other. The greater part of individuals too, learn- 
ing the new Language, not by art, or by remount- - 
ing to its rudiments and firſt principles, but by | 
rote, and by what they commonly heard in con- 
verſation, would be extremely perplexed by the in- 
tricacy of its declenſions and conjugations. They 
would endeavour, therefore, to ſupply their igno- 
rance of theſe, by whatever ſhift the Language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of tlie De- 
clenſions they would naturally fupply by the uſe of 
Prepoſitions ; and a Lombard, who was attempt- 
ing to ſpeak Latin, and wanted to exprels that ſuch 
a perſon was a Citizen of Rome, or a benefactor 
to Rome, if he happened not to be acquainted wich 
the Genitive and Dative Caſes of the word Roma, 
would naturally expreſs himſelf by prefixing the 
Prepoſitions' ad and de to the Nominative; and, 
inſtead of Romæ, would ſay, ad Roma, and de Ro- 
ma. Al Roma, and di Roma, ee is the 

"Hhkgs © mi- 
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manner in which the preſent Italians, the deſcend- 


ants of the antient Lombards and Romans, expreſs 
-this and all other ſimilar relations. And in this 


manner Prepoſitions ſeem. to have been introduced, 


in the room of the antient Declenſions. The ſame 
alteration has, I am informed, been produced upon 
the Greek Language, ſince the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks. The words are, in 3 
great meaſure, the ſame as before; but the Gram- 
mar is entirely loſt, Prepoſitions having come in the 
place of the old Declenſions. This change is un- 
-doubtedly a ſimplification of the Language, in 
point of rudiments and principle. It introduces, 
inſtead of a great variety of declenſions, one uni- 
verſal declenſion, which is the ſame in every word, 
of whatever gender, number, or termination. 

A fimilar expedient enables men, in the ſituation 
above mentioned, to get rid of almoſt the whole 
intricacy of their conjugations. There is in every 
Language a Verb, known by the name of the Suh · 
ſtantive Verb, in Latin, ſam; in Engliſh, I an. 
- This Verb denotes not the exiſtence of any parti- 
cular event, but exiſtence in general. It is, upon 
this account, the moſt abſtract and metaphyſical of 
all Verbs; and, conſequently, could by no means 
be a word of early invention. When it came to 
be invented, however, as it had all the tenſes and 
modes of any other Verb, by being joined with the 
paſſive Participle, it was capable of ſupplying the 


Place of the whole paſſive voice, and of render- 


ing this part of their conjugations as ſimple and 
uniform, as the uſe of Prepoſitions had rendered 
their 


5 


, Roe en * an. aa: 


ai 


Meir dedienfibae! 5 A Lombard: Who wanted to ſay, 
J am loved, but could not recallett the word amor; 


naturally endeavoured to ſupply his ignorance, by 


ſaying, ego Jum amatus. Jo ſono amato, is at'this 
day the Italian expreſſion, which eee to the 
Engliſh phraſe above mentioned. N em 

There is another Verb, which, in the ſame man- 
ner, runs through all Languages, and which is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the poſſeflive Verb; 
in Latin, babeo; in Engliſh, T have. This Verb, 
likewiſe, denotes, an event of an extremely abſtract 


and metaphyſical nature, and, conſequently, can: 


not be ſuppoſed to have been a word of the earlieſt 
invention, When, it came to be invented, how: 
ever, by being applied to the paſſive Participle, it was 
capable of ſupplying a great part of the active 
voice, as the Subſtantive Verb had ſupplied the 
whole of the paſſive. A Lombard, who wanted'to 
ſay, 1 had loved, but could not recolle& the word 
amaveram, would endeavour to ſupply the place of 
it, by ſaying either ego habeham amatum, or ego 
habui amatum. Jo avevd amato, or Io ebbi amato, 
are the correſpondent Italian expreſſions at this day. 
And thus, upon the intermixture of different na- 
tions with one another, the conjugations, by means 
of different auxiliary Verbs, were made to approach 
towards the . and uniformity of the declen- 


| ſions. a , 


In general it 9 be lad down for 3 25 
the more ſimple any Language is in its compoſition, 


the more complex it muſt be in its declenſions and 
conjugations; and, on the contrary, the more ſimple 
Hh 4 it 
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it is io its. declenſions and coryugatigns, the more 


complex it muſt he in its compoſition. 


The Greek ſeems. to be, in. a great weaſure, a 


imple, uncmpounded Language, formed from 


the primitive jargon of thoſe wandering ſavages, 


the antient Hellenians and Pelaſgians, from whom 


the Greek nation is ſaid to haye been deſcended, All- 
anguage are derived from 


the words in the Greek L 


about three hundred primitiyes; a plain evidence 


' that the Greeks formed their Language almoſt eg. 


tirely among themſelves, and that when they had 
occaſion for a new word, they were not accuſtomed, 


as We are, to borrow it from ſome foreign Lan- 1 
guage, but to form it, either by compolition, or 


derivation from ſome 1 word or words, in their 
own. The declenſions and. conjugations, therefore, 


of the Greek are much more complex than thoſe of 
any other European Language with which 1 am 


acquainted. | 
The Latin is a Se of the Greek and of 
the antient Tuſcan Languages. Its declenſions and 
conjugations accordingly are much leſs complex 
than thoſe of the Greek ; it has dropt the dual 


number in both. Its Verbs have no Optatiye 


Mood diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar Termination. 


They have but one Future. They have no Aoriſt 
diſtin from the Preterit .perfe ; they have no 
middle voice ; and even many of their Tenſes in 


the Paſſive voice are eked out, in the ſame manner 


as in the modern Languages, by the help of the 


Subſtantive Verb joined to the Paſſive Participle. In 
bath the voices, the number of Infinitives and Par. 
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Greek. 
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them compounged, 

L 0 bs 

lame Latin, and 

complex in their N l 

they, likewiſe, more ſimple in their. ' 00 FC ns ang 

conjugations. With. regard tg their declenſions, 

they have both of them loſt. their, ca LY 

and with regard $0. their 5 

boch of them loſt che whole of the paſſive, and 

ſome part of the active voices of their Verbs. The 

want of the paſſive voice they ſupply entirely by 

the Subſtantive Verb joined to oe paſſive Partici- 
fle; and they make, out part of the active, in che 
ſame manner, by the help of the roger Verb and 
the ſame paſſive participle. 

The Engliſh is compounded of the. French and 
the antient Saxon Languages. The French was | 
introduced into Britain by the Norman conqueſt, 
and continued, till the time of Edward III. 50 
be the ſole Language of the Law as well as the 
principal Language of the Court. The Engliſh, 
which came to be ſpoke afterwards, and which con- 
tinues to be ſpoke now, is a mixture of the me 
Saxon and this Norman French. As the Engliſh 
Language, therefore, is more complex in its com- 
poſition than either the French or the Italian, fo : oh 
it likewiſe more ſimple in its declenſions and con- 
jugations. Thoſs two languages retain, at leaſt, 
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jectives vary their termination according as they fte 
applied to a maſculine « or to à feminine ſubſtantive. 


| . But there is no ſuch diſtinction in the Engliſh Lan- 


guage whoſe Achectives admit of no variety of ter. 
mination. The French and Italian Languages have, 
Toth of Then, the remains of a conjugation, and 
All thoſe tepſes of the active voice, which cannot 
be expreſſed by the poſſeſſive Verb joined to the 


| paſſive participle, as well as many of thoſe Which 


can, are, in thoſe Languages, marked by varying 
dhe termination of the principal Verb. But almoſt 
all thoſe other tenſes are in the Engliſh eked out by 
"other auxiliary Verbs, ſo that there is in this Lan- 
Buage ſcarce even the remains of a conjugation. I 
love, I loved, loving, are all the varieties of 'termi- 
nation which the greater part of Engliſh Verbs ad- 


mit of. All the different modifications of meaning, 
vhich cannot be expreſſed by any of thoſe three 


terminations, muſt be made out by different auxi- 
' Hary Verbs joined to ſome one or other of them. 
Two auxiliary Verbs ſupply all the deficiencies of 
the French and Italian conjugations ; it requires 
more than half a dozen to ſupply thoſe of the Eng- 
-liſh, which, beſides the ſubſtantive and poſſeſſive 
Verbs, makes uſe of do, did; will, would 3 12 
vets can, could; may, might. 
It is in this manner that Language becomes more 
. imple in its rudiments and principles, juſt in pro- 
portion as it grows more complex in its compoſition, 
and the ſame thing has happened in it, which com- 


ä | monly happens with regatd to mechanical —_ 
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All 22 ay are generally,- when firſt — wt EX+ 
remely complex in their principles, and there: is of- 
ten a particular principle of motion for every. parti | 
cular movement which, it is intended, they ſhould 
perform. | Speceeding, improvers obſerve, that one 
principle; may be ſo applied as to produce ſeyeral of 
th: ſe movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more ſimple, and produces its 
elfects with fewer wheels, and fewer principles of 
motion. In Language, in the fame manner, every 
caſe of every noun, and every tenſe of every Verb, 
was originally expreſſed by a particular diſtinct 
word, which ſerved for this purpoſe and for no other. 
But ſucceeding obſervation diſcovered, that one ſet 
of words was capable of ſupplying the place of all 
bat infinite number, and that four or five Prepg- 
- Gtions, and half a dozen auxiliary Verbs, were ca- 
» Wl pable of anſwering the end of all the declenſions, 
and of all the conjagations in the antient Lan- | 
guages. | 
But this Gonplification of 3 though it 
ariſes, perhaps, from ſimilar cauſes, has by no 
means ſimilar effects with the correſpondent ſimpli- © 
fication of machines. The ſimplification: of ma- 
chines renders. them more and more perfect, but 
this ſimplification of the rudiments of Languages, 
renders: them more and more imperfect and leſs 
proper for many of the purpoſes of Language 3 and 
this for the following reaſons. 
Firſt of all, Languages are by this ſimplification | 
rendered more prolix, ſeveral words having become 
neceſſary to expreſs what could have been _— 
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a fingle word before. Thus the words, Dei gn! 
Ba in the Latin, ſüfficiently ſhow, without wy 
| additivn, whit relation, the object ſignified is öh 
derſtood to ſtand in e expreſſed by the 


other words i in the ſentence.” But to expreſs the 
3 relation i in Engliſh, and in all other modern 
ve muſt" make uſe of, at leaſt, two 
wee] and fay, of God, to God. 88 far as the 
declenfions are concerned, therefore, the moderm Lan. 
guages are much more prolix than the antient. 
The difference is ſtill greater with regard to the 
conjugations. What a Roman expreſſed by the 
ſingle word, amaviſſem, an Engliſhman is obliged 
to expreſs 'by four different words, J Should bare 
Loved. It is unneceſſary | to take any pains 'to ſhow 
how much this prolixneſs muſt enervate the eloquence 
of all modern Languages. How much the beauty 
of any expreſſion depends upon its conciſeneks, is 
well known to thoſe who have any N in 
compoſition. Eo 
Secondly, this ſimplification of the principles of 
Languages renders them leſs agreeable to the eu. 
The variety of termination in the Greek and Latin, 
occaſioned by their Declenſions and Conjugations, 
give a ſweetneſs to their Language altogether un- 
known to ours, and a variety unknown to any other 
modern Language. In point of ſweetneſs, the Tta- 
lian, perhaps, may ſurpaſs the Latin, and almoſt 
equal the Greek; but in point of N it is 
gal inferior to both. 
Thirdly, this ſimplification, not only 5 


founds of our Language 1 — to the ear, 
but 
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tit a 26 rains if | m diſpol no ah &t 
we 71 5 e t l gh t ooh. < 
able, It ties down many 0 | 
tion, though they might often be Marky in ple) 
with much more beauty. In the Greek-and Latin, 
though the Adjectise And Subſtantive were ſepa- 
rated Fin one another, the correſpondence of their 
terminations till ſhowed their mutual reference, and 
the ſeparation did not neceſſarily occaſion an) ſort 
of confuſion. Thus i in the firſt. line of Vigil: 


Tityre tu patule recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 


We eaſily ſee that tu refers to recubans, pant 
to fagi; though the related words are ſeparated from 

one another by the intervention of ſeveral others; 
becauſe the terminations, ſhowing the correſpond- 
ence of their caſes,: determine their mutyal reference. 

But if we were to tranſlate this line literally, into 
En gliſh, and ſay, Tyterus, thou of ſpreading reclin- 
ing under the ſhade beech, ¶ dipus himſelf could not 
make ſenſe of it; becauſe there is here no difference 
of termination, to determine which Subſtantive each 
AdjeCtive belongs to. It is the ſame caſe with re- 
gard to Verbs. . In Latin the verb may often be 
placed, without any inconveniency or ambiguity, 
in any part of the ſentence. But in Engliſh its 
place is almoſt always preciſely determined, _ It 
muſt follow the ſubj ive and precede the objective 5 
member of the phrat in almoſt all cafes. Thus in 
Latin whether you fay, Joanne verberavit Rober- 
tus, or Robertus verberavit  Fodmem, the meaning 
is preciſely the ſame, and the termination fixes John 
to 
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to be the ſufferer in both caſes. But in Engliſk 
Jobn beat Robert, oy Robert” beat Jobn, have by 
no means the ſame ſignification. go The place there- 
fore of the three principal. membe ers of the . 
is in the Engliſh, and for the ſame reaſon, in 

French and. Aae king! almoſt chro m 


7 


different. We muſt have recourſe. to 1 . in 
order to interpret ſome 1 of n Titeral 


tranſlation = Y 25 
Who, now enjoys. ha 3 all mY 55 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
ge a, dee ben eee 
Unmindful. - 61K ' 0 $11 tt; ye oy 


Are verſes which i is podle to intetpt t by 
any rules of our Language. There are no rules in 
our Language. by which any man could diſcover, 
that, in the firſt line, credulumt referred to who, and 
not to thee ; or, that all gold referred to any thing; 
or, that in the fourth line, unmindful, referred 10 
who, in the ſecond; and not to thee in the chird; 


or, on the contrary; that, in the ſecond line, hogs 


vacant, always aniiable, referred to thee in the third 
and not to who in the ſame line with it. Ir the 
SEG, indeed, all this i is abundantly plain,” 1 "9b 


gt R 101 Ran 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 10 


Qui. ſemper vacuam, ſemper | amabilem 
Sperat te; neſcius auræ 18 


Fallacis. 3 5 l 
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have been acquireable with much more 
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Becauſe the terminations in the Latin determine the 
reference of each Adjective to its proper Subſtan. 
ive, which, it is "impoſſible. for anꝝ ching in the 
Engliſh to do. How much this power of tranſ- 
poſing the order of their words muſt have facilitated 
the compoſition of the A ntients, bath in Verſe and 
Proſe, can hardly be imagined. That it muſt 
greatly have facilitated their verſification it, is .needr 
leſs. to obſerve; and in Profe, - Fade beauty 
depends upon the arrangement and conf ſtrudtion of 
the ſeveral members of the period, mut“ to them 
0 
much greater perfection, than it can be to thoſe 
whoſe expreſſion is conſtantly confined by the pro- 
Jixneſs, conſtraint, and e of modern Lan- 
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Adee er Antient n Aan of 
"the middle age meet with many difficulties 
"their way, of which'the principal ariſes: from tha 
comfuki on in into which they are thrown by the vattety 
of — nations, which, on a ſudden, mike 


their appearance on the ſtage, and diſappear again 


to whoſe origin we are entire ſtrangers, and with 


reſpect to whom authors are ſcarce ever agreed, 


The memory can hardly ſerve to retain their names: 
The mind is loſt, and the imagination raiſes falſe 
conjectures concerning them; till at laſt, we ar 
quite diſguſted with ſo laborious and fruitleſs a 
ſtudy. 

But the ill ſucceſs that has generally attended fuch 
kind of enquiries is not ſo much to be aſcribed to 
the nature of the ſubject itſelf, as to the manner in 
which thoſe enquiries have been conducted. Either 
no method at all, or a wrong one, has been purſued. 
It is certain, however, that learning alone will not 
enable a perſon to. ſucceed in fo difficult a ſtudy; 
unleſs it be under the direction of * 


ie inn x: 1. 
nis, * . Mandi bewildered and bol. 5 
All the Sciences, and all the arts have ſome principles 
da which they are founded; thoſe that may be uſed 
in the preſent enquiry are few in number; but are 


5 ſimple, fruitful, very extenſive, and capable f 
throwing 4 great light on ſome important quel. 
tions. 


5 M. F reret, who had applied himſelf particularly 
. to enquiries of this nature, has interſperſed in ſome 
Eſſays he drew up on the Origin of different nations, 
the greateſt part of thoſe principles, which he al- 
ways kept! in view himſelf. But as they are ſcattered, 
and in a manner loſt, amidſt a croud of Diſſertati- 
ons, which are all ſo many detached pieces, and ſome 
of them only ſketches or outlines, into which the 
author has frequently introduced theſe remarks in 
the form of digreſſions, without producing any ex- 
amples for their illuſtration ; we thought it might 
be of ſervice to colle& them from thoſe fragments, 
where they ſeem to be out of their place, and to 
ſet them in one view before the reader. It ſeemed 
the proper method of repreſenting to the greateſt 
advantage the truth and extent of theſe principles, 
which receive new light and ſtrength from their 
mutual connection and dependance. 

Beſides, the examples we have brought in pen 
of them are all taken from different parts of M. 
Freret's own writings ; ſo that we have only made 
ule of his materials. The Eſſay we here offer the 
publick is a compound, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of parts, that were all ſeparate before, but 
wh.ch ſeemed of themſelves diſpoſed to unite, | 
Vor. I. I i | I» -_- 
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In the firſt place then, in order to form a juſt 
idea of the origin of certain nations and of their 
mixtures; to determine the country from whence 

they came, and the time when they were firſt known; 
to diſcover the circumſtances of their ſettlement, to 
fix the extent and duration of their power, it is not 
ſufficient merely to collect all that is to be found 
upon the ſubjeX in the writings of the Antients; 
all the ſcattered paſſages muſt be connected toge- 
ther, ſo as to form one whole, the ſeveral parts of 
which ſhall be conſiſtent with and "ſupport each 
other; and they muſt alſo be united in one point of 
view, which may naturally preſent to the unpreju- 
diced mind the true ſyſtem it ought to embrace. 
Secondly, All the authorities are by no means of 

an equal weight. If the critic ſometimes counts 
opinions, yet he always weighs them. It requires 
great diſcernment to aſſign to different authors the 


tled, and to place them according to their rank. In 
order to judge of a writer, regard ſhould be had to 
his genius, to the nature of his profeſſion, to the 
character of the nation to which he belonged, the 
age in which he lived, and to a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances. In general, M. Freret agrees with all 
the critics, that the preference ſhould be given to 
contemporary authors, or to thoſe who lived near 
the times of the hiſtory we are ſtudying, and if 
they are wanting, to thoſe who are moſt antient, 
and had the beſt opportunities of getting informa- 
tion. Later writers have for the moſt part only 
miſrepreſented the teſtimonies of the Ancients, be- 
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Ing no more than their imperfect ecchoes. Let us 
be cautious of multiplying quotations from them, 
and ſtill more of bringing our proofs from the fa. 
bulous writers of Antiquity. They had their Vey- 
ages of Sador, and their Hiſtories of the Severambi. 
The Antients, who borrowed from ſuch authorities, 
as the Poem upon the Animaſpi, the deſcription of 
the countries of the Atlantz, and the Hyperbore- 
ans, deſerve from us the fame contempt, as they no 
doubt met with from the more ſenſible of their con- 
temporaries, If we were to be impoſed upon by the 
antiquity of theſe romances, if we were not allowed 
to judge of the Greek and Latin writers by the 
ſame rules as the moderns, the enquiries of litera- 

ture would not deſerve the attention of a man of 
ſenſe. | 

Thirdly, Thoſe nations ought to be carefully dic. 
tinguiſhed, which differ eſſentially from each other 
in their language, their manners, or at leaſt in ſome 
ſingular cuſtoms, that muſt have prevented their 
uniting and mingling together. Oppoſite cuſtoms 
always point out a different origin; this propoſition 
may paſs for a-general rule, but it is not the ſame 
with the inverſe propoſition, which, though true in 
many particular caſes, admits of more than one ex- 
ception. To explain myſelf, 

When two nations have cuſtoms directly mn 
which are ſo antient that their origin is confounded 
with that of the nation itſelf, it may be con- 
cluded that they ſpring from a different root. But 
it does not follow from hence, that two nations have 
the ſame original, becauſe their cuſtoms, even thoſe 
11 2 that 
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that are moſt fingalar, have ſome ſtriking marks 
of reſemblance. A ſingle inſtance, taken at a ven 


ture, will juſtify this remark. The cuſtom of paint 
ing themſelves and marking their ſkin; with diffe- 
rent figures, has prevailed, and ſtill continues to 
prevail amongſt nations that were never related to 
each other. It was practiſed by the antient Britons; 
from whence the Gauls gave them the name of Bri- 
thi; and Brithon, Britannia, or Britbenes, ſig- 
nifies ſtill in Welch, the Hand of painted Men; 
and the Romans, for the ſame reaſon, called: the 
Caledonians or the North-Britons, who retained the 
national cuſtom the longeſt, Piti. At the other 
extremity of our hemiſphere, the Tonguſi of Senil- y 
ca, both men and women flaſh. their faces/ moſt v 
unmercifully. Throughout all South- America, a 
they daub themſelves over with different colours, £ 
and mark themſelves with a variety of figures, when c 
by their military exploits they have acquired the t 
privilege of being thus diſtinguiſhed; ſo true it is, 
that men are ſometimes originals, even when they v 
ſeem only to have copied from others. For ve t 
take it for granted no one will look upon the con- f 
formity of ſo many diſtant nations in ſo ſingular a b 
cuſtom, as a proof that they had the ſame origin; ü 
and yet this is the inference that ought to be drawn a 
from it, if we were to follow ſome authors, who 0 
make this reſemblance a general rule from which to 0 
argue. It is certain, indeed, that ſuch analogies, a 
when joined with proofs of another kind, will greatly 
encreaſe their force ; but if they ſtand alone, they b 
can abſolutely determine nothing. | 
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Tay The ſtricteſt enquiry ought W be 


into the cauſes, tat have induced certain nations 
to divide into different political bodies, whoſe go- 
vernment and intereſts have been quite diſtinct; into 
ſtates, diſtinguiſhed by their particular names, and 
very often enemies to each other. Such, for in- 
ſtance, were the Sarmate, of whom Mela ſays, 
Una gens, aliquot populi & aliquot nomina; and the 
Lygii, who inhabited the countries ſituated between 
Germany and the Boryſtenes, or that now goes un- 


der the general name of Poland: * nomen 


in plures civitates diſfuſum. 

It may be proper to inform the Reader, that when 
we are treating of the hiſtory of the middle age, 
we uſe after M. Freret, the term Nation, to expreſs 
a certain number of States who have the ſame ori- 
gin; who ſpeak the ſame language, though with 


different dialects; who, beſide the name common 


to them all, have one peculiar to each ; and laſtly, 
where all the inhabitants have ſome peculiarity, 


which diftinguiſhes them from thoſe of another na- 


tion; as amongſt plants or flowers, all the different 
ſpecies of the ſame genus have ſome common marks 


by which they are known, We uſe the word State, 


to ſignify a political aſſociation of ſeveral People; 
and by the term People, we mean a certain number 
of men united by ſuch ties, as render them mem- 
bers of the fame body, ſubje& to the ſame laws, 
and attached to the ſame intereſts. 

Fifthly, It ought to be conſidered, that the com- 
binations, which form the different parts of the 
ſame nation into diſtin ſocieties, may vary, and 
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do in fact vary infinitely according to the cireum- 
ſtances. In conſequence of this or the other event. 
it may happen, that ſeveral ſmaller ' people: ſhall 
unite into one ſtate, and that on the contrary one 
ſtate may ſplit into ſeveral ſmaller people. 

In the firſt caſe, the name of a people, very in- 
conſiderable in their origin, and that took up but a 
very ſmall extent of country, ſhall, on a ſudden, 
become that of a powerful ſtate ; becauſe that peo- 
ple gave their name to all the others who joined them 
in the confederacy. Thus the name of the Goths 
or Gothons, who were originally a ſmall canton of 
Scandinavia, is become the general name of a very 
numerous ſtate. And for a like reaſon, the little 
canton of Schouitz, however inconſiderable in its 
extent, has given name to the whole league of the 
Swiſs, | 
In the ſecond caſe, that is, when the bond that 
had united different people into one ſtate is diſſolved, 
it has happened, that the name of a people, who 
had long been famous, has been almoſt entirely loſt; 
becauſe « each particular people has reſumed the name 
which they had uſed before, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from each other, but which range were 
unacquainted with. 

In both theſe caſes, it is very poſſible that thee 
may have been no change in the nation inhabiting 
that country; its antient inhabitants may neither 
have been deſtroyed, nor driven out of it nor any 
new ones come to ſettle in it. 


. Almoſt all our writers, for want of 3 to 
this, have been Involved | in difficulties, from which 
| the 
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hay had no other way of extricating themſelves, 
than by. multiplying conjectures which were always 
taken for granted and often abſurd ; and yet crouds 
of examples may be produced to make the truth 
of this important principle evident. The Sicambri, 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, made a powerful ſtare 
in the Lower Germany; after the reign of A | 
guſtus there is no more mention of them in hiſtory, . 
but in their ſtead we read of ſeveral diſtinct people, 
who inhabited the ſame country. Tacitus, indeed. 
expreſſes himſelf, as if the whole body of the Si- . 
cambri had been deſtroyed and removed into Gaul: I! 
Sigambri exciſi & in Gallias trajecti. But this is 
only to be underſtood of that. ſmall people, which f- 
at firſt gave name to the whole. ſtate. + The Ro- = 
man arms having forced the different people of | 
which the league conſiſted, to diſſolve their con- | 
nection, each of them continued in the country 1 
they had been uſed to inhabit; but quitted the name 
of Sicambri for the particular name by which they 
had been diſtinguiſhed before. Things continued in 4 
this ſtate till the year of Chriſt 240, when theſe BE 
people, who. had formerly compoſed the ſtate of 4 | 
the Sicambri, entered into a new aſſociation, which —_— 
took the name of the Franks, and by their br ' Wi 
very, and their care in improving every advantage, 1 | 
were in a condition to form a powerful monarchy. - 
The ſame. thing muſt have frequently hap- 
pened, eſpecially amongſt a people who had no 
fixed habitation. Such were thoſe of which the 


5 This name was only an epithet, a -and r to no na- 
tion in particular. 
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mation of the Sarmatz conſiſted, and ſuch ate thoß 
which at this day compoſe the Scythian, who ae 
known in the weſt by the general name of Tartars: 
The preſent ſtare of things amongſt the Tartars may 
be conſidered as a faithful repreſentation' of what 
was formerly the caſe with the Scythinns and the 
Sarmataæ. 7 


The Tartars are divided into different triben ot 
Aimak, who all Iook upon themſelves as deſcended 


from one man, and as having made at firſt but one 
family, the ſeveral tribes being ſo many branches 


of this family. A tribe never loſes its name, t6 


how ſmall a number ſoever it may be reduced; and 


there is not one amongſt the moſt ſtupid of the uu | 


tars, but knows the name of his own. Armak. 


Every tribe has a chief, taken out of the pry 


cipal family in the order of ſucceſſion. ' When one 
tribe is divided into ſeveral branches, each of thoſe 


branches has its chief; who receives in time of 


peace a certain annual revenue, and in time of 
war has the moſt conſiderable ſhare in the booty. 
The Mahometan Tartars give theſe particular chiefs 


the title of Murſes or Mirſab; amongſt EAT 
they are called Bey, and-T aiſchy or Taiky. ' PP + 


Each tribe has a certain canton or diſtrict: ket 


out, in which they alone have the right of hunting. 
and paſturage. It ſometimes happens, that Wars 
break out amongſt them, either on account of theſe - 


limits, or from ſome other cauſes ; and as“ theſe 
tribes acknowlege no ſuperior, the diſpute is always 
determined by arms. The conqueror incorporates 
a he priſoners he has taken into his own ber for 
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theſe eee them as ſlaves: 


The —— gry er e. fell 10 


ä the: Turks and Perſlans. 
The ſtrength of any ende is reckoned in propor- 


tion to the number of men of which it conſiſts; | 


the extent of territory is ads on: into che account, 
if it be not fully peopled. 10 

The vanquift'd tribe may be ONO, * oy | 
its defeat, as to be gbliged to unite itſelf with, 


ſubmit to ſome other more powerful tribe; or elſe 


to abandon its territory, and to ſeek another place 
of reſidence in ſome diſtant part. Sometimes meet- 
ing in its progreſs with other tribes, either weaker 


21 itſelf, 'or leſs warlike, it reduces them into ſub- 
jection, or unites them into one body with itſelf; 


and by fuch kind of incorporations, it may at 
length acquire ſo much ſtrength as to be able to re- 
cover its' antient territory, and even to ſubdue the 
tribe that had driven them out. And in that caſe 
one ſhall ſee a people, whoſe name had been loft for 
ſeveral ages, appear again with great ſ plendor, and 
make a conſiderable figure in the world. © 
When à tribe is become powerful enough to bring 
ſeveral others into ſubjeCtion, the head of that tribe 


takes the title of Khan, or Kahan, which is ſome- 


times pronounced Kakhan. Then the particular 
name of the ruling tribe becomes that of the new 


ſtate; at leaſt this is che name by which 1 it is Known 


amongſt the Tartars. 

Thus in the fifth century, the name of the tribe. 
of the Turks, or Tourk, called Toukus by the Chi- 
neſe, became that of all the people of the Tarta- 
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rian nation, The Chineſe Annals inform us, that 
the dominion of -theſe Toukue extended from the 
Volga and the Caſpian ſea, to the north of China 
and Japan, and took in all. Tartary. We have a 
fragment of the hiſtory. of Menander, preſerved by 
the Byzantine hiſtorians, which contains an account 
of the ſeveral embaſſies ſent by the emperor Juſtin 
to the Khan of theſe Turks, who reſided on the eaſt 
of the Caſpian ſea. We are there informed, that 
they had brought under their ſubjection and broke 
the power of the Vhite Huns, called. Enthalite, by 
the Greek writers, and that the * Awars, who had 
made ſome progreſs towards the weſt, were looked 
upon by theſe Turks as rebels. The chief of theſe 
Awars had at that time only the title of Beyan, or 
Bey; but afterwards, as the tribe grew more con- 
fiderable, he took that of Khan, 400 

In the tenth century the Selju-kides, a branch of 
theſe Toukue that had embraced Mahometaniſm, en- 
tered Perſia in the year 997, ſubdued. the whole of 
it, together with the two Iraks, and the greater part 
of Anatolia. They formed then three different 
dynaſties, under the name of the Selju- æides of Iram, 
Kerman, and the country of Roum. The name ot 
Turks belonged to the whole nation. The Oſman 
Turks, or thoſe who deſtroyed the Greek empire, 
ſprung from another tribe of theſe ſame Turks, 
who removed from the borders of the Gibon, in the 
time of the Moguls, and many under the : 


The name of Arwar, which bonifies a fugitive, ot dage- 

bond, ſtill continues a term of reproach —_ the Turks and 

Perſians. fel 
of 
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| of the  Turcomani into Armenia, 3 whence, | 


ſpreading ee Aſia- "dinero they: formed + 
there a new ſtate. 


In the twelfth century the tribe. of. the Mogul, 


who came from thoſe parts that lie to the North of 
China, erected, under Genghiz- Khan, a new em- 


pire in Tartary, which quite extinguiſhed the power 
and even the name of the Toukue in Tartary, who 
had been already very much weakened by the great 
numbers that had removed towards the weſt; and by 
the diviſions that ſubſiſted amongſt thoſe that ſtill 
remained in the country. The Moguls had the 


ſame origin with the Toukuz, and ſpoke almoſt the 
fame language : there is very little difference between 


that of the Cri rim Tartars, who are deſcendants of 


the Moguls, and of the Turcomanni, who are a a 


remainder of the Toukue. 


The Moguls reduced all Tartary, conquered 
China, Perſia, the two Iraks, Ruſſia, and penetrated 


as far as Hungary and Poland. They likewiſe put 


an end to the Caliphat at Bagdat. 

It was at this time their name began to be known 
in the Eaſt; and this is the name almoſt all the 
different people in Tartary give themſelves in their 


own tongue, only adding different ſurnames to dif- | 


tinguiſh them from each other. 


Sometimes the name of the Wan, who was at 
the head of a particular ſtate, when ſtrangers firſt 


became acquainted with it, was uſed by them as the 


name of the ſtate itſelf, Thus the Ruſſians give 
the Calmucs the name of Contaiſchini, from Con- 


taiſch, the name of one of their Khans ; and call a 
people 
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people of che tribe of Noghir, in the cat 
of Jaik, by the name Aytukini, from their Khan 
Aytuki. There are inſtances in which a people have 
taken, even in their own language, the 'name of 
their kings. Abulgafican informs us, that the Mo- 

guls of Deſchte-kipzak, or the defarts to the eaſt of 
the Cafpian ſea, who afterwards reduced the coun- 
try of Cariſmia and Bukaria, took the name df 
Upbeck from one of their Khans, who died in the 
year 1391 of our æra, under whom they embraced 
the Mahometan religion. But though ſome exam: 
ples « of this practice are to be met with, they are ſo 
rare, that one ought not to have recourſe to them, 
in accounting for the original of thoſe names of 
people, whoſe fi ignification is unknown, "The 
Greeks, however, and after their example the greater 
part of our critics, have no other method to proceed 
in: when they are at a Joſs for the original of any 
name, they preſently ſuppoſe there muſt have been 
ſome prince who gave it to his people ; and, with 


very little trouble, take their own conjectures for 
matters of fact. 5 


Sixthly, The antient inhabitants of a country ne 
ver leave it for another, without ſome very ſtrong 


motive. When a ſtate, whether from being too 
much ſtraitened in its own country, or in conſe- 
quence of a civil war, or for ſome other 'reaſon, 
ſends out a colony, there is no inſtance of its for 
faking entirely its antient ſeat; a part of the old 
inhabitants are always left behind. Even when 


obliged by a foreign invaſion to ſeek out a'new ha- 


bitation, the emigration is never total. 


From 
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From this principle, which ſeems to us indiſpu- 
table, ariſes an important conſequence, which is, 
chat one ought not to look for the antient reſidence 
of a people, in a country, where no remains of the 
ſame nation, nor traces of the antient language, can 
be diſcovered. To the eaſt of the Volga, for in- 
ſtance, no people are to be found that ſpeak the 
Sclavonian tongue. Excepting ſome colonies ſem 
by the Ruſſians, the people we meet with there are 


the Permacs, the Oftiacs, the. Vagoulitz, and the 


Czeremiſſes, all originally of Finland. Conſequently, 


the ſeveral people, comprehended under the name of 


Sclavonians, Ruſſians, Bulgarians, Poles, and Bo- 
hemians, do not, as many writers. ſuppoſe, origi- 
nally proceed from the countries ſituated: to the eaſt 
of the Volga; but from thoſe which lie to the weſt 
of the Tanais. Their anceſtors have ever inhabited 
thoſe parts that are known now by the names of the 
Great and the Little, the White, the Black, and the 
Red Ruſſia ; and they are the people whom He- 
rodotus calls Androphagi, or Men-eaters, Melan- 
chlæni, the Black-robed, and who have ſince been 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of * Sarmatæ, Alani, 
_ . Rhoxalani, &c. 


Seventhly, Colonies, in their firſt original, are.not 


uſually very numerous; but if the country to which 


The names of Alani and Rhoxalani, have ſometimes, by 
miſtake, been given to the people of Caucaſus, who are of the 
lame nation with the Circaſſians and the Allan, that border upon 
Miagrelia; and even to people that were originally Finlanders, 


and came from the north. This confuſion of names is one of 


the principal cauſes of the obſcurity that attends the hiſtory of 


they 


the middle age. 
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they direct their courſe be at any diſtance, they et: 


creaſe upon the road by a large number of de. 
tachments, from the people whoſe territories they 
paſs through, and theſe detachments take the name 
of the ſtate which firſt gave riſe to the colony. 
Sometimes, even after its eſtabliſhment, new parties 
will come and join them. This has not been ſuf. 
ficiently attended to, and for want of it, when thoſe 
who have enquired: into theſe ſubjects, have ob- 
ſerved a ſingle colony peopling in a ſhort time 2 
vaſt extent of territory, they have had recourſe to 
endleſs conjectures to account for it, that the can. 
ton from whence it ſprung, which was onee very 
inconſiderable, and which was not even after ſuch a 
detachment quite exhauſted, ſhould be capable of 
furniſhing ſuch a prodigious multitude.” | 


The Goths, whom we have mentioned already, 
are a ſtriking. inſtance of what I have aſſerted, 
Gothland, or Gothia, from whence that colony aroſe, 
is but a ſmall province, and was by no means left 
unpeopled. Now it is impoſſible that it could ever 
have contained a number of inhabitants, in any de- 
gree proportioned to that of the Goths, near the 
Danube, who were divided into three very numerous 
nations, occupied a great extent of country, to whom 
the hiſtorians of that age- have given formidable 
armies of two or three hundred thouſand men, and 
after the deſtruction of ſeveral of theſe armies, were 
ſtill powerful enough to ſhake the Roman empire, 
and to conquer Spain and Italy. | 
Io aſſiſt us in forming a juſt idea of what hap+ 


pened when this colony of the Goths went out, 2 
| mu 


N. 


muſt call to mind thoſe ſcenes, to which our an- 
ceſtors have ſince been witneſſes in the time of the 


Croiſades. The imagination is quite alarmed at 


the vaſt number of men which then went out of 
France, Italy, Germany, and England, and which 


amounted to ſeveral millions; and as we know that 


they almoſt all either periſhed or remained in Syria, 
one is ready to think that the countries they left 
muſt have been turned into deſarts, eſpecially when 


we conſider that they were much leſs populous than 


they are now, that there were few conſiderable towns, 
and that a great part of the lands, that are now 
cultivated, were then covered with woods. 

Theſe formidable armies carried the name of 
Franks, or French, into the eaſt; and this name is 


become, even in India, that by which all the weſtern *' 


Chriſtians are called to this day. The Franks, or 


the French, were the firſt contrivers of the expedi- 


tion; their troops held the firſt rank in the army, 
under the command of Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
Freach. captains diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt 
in the war, and made the firſt ſettlements after the 
conqueſt, This was ſufficient to induce the Eaſterns 
to give the name of Franks to all who came af - 


terwards to join the colony, to whatever nation they 
belonged. - 


Almoſt a ſimilar reaſon has given a like extent 


to the name of Tartars or Tatars, (for fo it is pro- 


nounced by all the Eaſterns, and even by the Ruſ- 
ſians and the Poles.) This name, which is now 
applied to all the Scythian nation, was formerly that 
of one of its particular tribes. But as that tribe 


made 
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made the vanguard. in-he expeditions of be bus 


Sclavonian ſtates are formed by new leagues or a- 


nown, &c. 
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guls towards the Weſt, it was the firſt that ſt 
were acquainted with. The weſter:Chriſtians, that 
were ſettled in Syria, were accuſtomed: to: glye its 
name to the whole nation ; and it is from them we 
have learnt the practice, or rather the abuſe, of 
which, however, examples are to be found in the 


moſt remote antiquity. The antient Perſians gave j 
the name of Sacz to all the people of the ſame Sey. b 
thian nation; and that, as Pliny informs us, hecauſe b 
they knew none but the tribe of this ee, dern R 
was ſettled upon their borders. g 
The ſeveral colonies of the Cn che Gall 
the Scythians, the Huns, the Awars, and the Hun: : 
garians, are ſtill pretty much in the ſame ſituation A 
with that of our Croiſes. The eftabliſhment of the fe 
different Sarmatian or Sclavonian ſtates, ſuch as the tt 
Ruſſians, the Poles, the Moravians, the Bohemians, G 


the Bulgarians, &c. are of another kind. The i 


ſociations between the antient inhabitants, who ſee- 1 
ing on the weſt and the ſouth of their own country bi 
fertile cantons, but unpeopled, and conſequently tr 
uncultivated, removed thither one after another, and * 
ſettled there without any difficulty. Ke N 

Eighthly, the name which a nation or A ſtate na 


gives itſelf, is generally ſome honourable title taken- 
from its own language. Such were the names of 
the Cimmerians, or Cimbri, and the Sicambri, the 
Celtz, or Galatians, the Franks, the Goths, the 
Slavi, &c. which all ſignify valour, men, te- 


When 
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eee ee other 
ſtates belonging to the ſame nation, it has a refer - 
ence to the ſituation of the country, to ſome cuſtom 
or peculiarity, by yu that tute 3 
from others. 

Sometimes it its that theſe were a kind of 
nick-names, or terms of reproach, which the neig - 
bduring ſtates uſed in ſpeaking of the new ftate, 
but which they never adopted themſelves. Suck, '.. *- Ii 
for inſtance, was that of the Alamanni, given at the || 
beginning of the third century to that part of the ; | 
Suevi, who inhabited Franconia, Suabia, and the 
greater part of Bavaria, This name, which Ygni- * 
fied, according to Aſinius Quadratus, as quoted by 
Agathias, a mixture of people aſſembled from dif- 
ferent countries, was never uſed but by ftrangers ;* 1 
that is to ſay, by Latin writers, and by thoſe of — 
Gaul and Spain, who have even extended it to all . 41M 
the people of Germany. Valafrid Strabo, a monk 
of St. Gal, who wrote under Louis the Debonnaire in 
the ninth century, obſerves, ſpeaking of the inha · 0 
bitants of Switzerland and the neighbouring coun- | 
tries, that they are called Alamanni only by ſtrangers, 
but that they gave themſelves the name of Suevi. | 
Neither were the Hungarians acquainted with the 
name of Hungari, which we give them in the weſt; 
nor with that of Tourke, given them by the Greeks. 

They are called in their own language Magyaretes, 

; or Magyares. It is the ſame with the Calmucs, 

; and ſeveral other people, who would look upon the 

! names by which ſtrangers diftinguiſh them as a 

i teproach in their own tongue. Thus Kalmuc ſig- 
Vol. I. K k nifies 


|» 
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niſies one who has not kept up with his com- 


8 pany, a Straggler. And, to conclude, one ſome- 
times ſees even the title of honour, Which a nation 


has given itſelf, taken in a quite contrary ſenſe by 
ſtrangers. The Anti and the Venedi called them- 


 felyes Slavi, that is, i/ufrious, from the word Sl. 


va, glory, honour. The Greeks wrote this name 
Tux E, and Lungen 3 and from age we haye 
formed the name of ſlaves, 


' Ninthly, It ought to be obſerved, an it is an 
obſervation of great importance, that a a country 
having originally received its name from the nation, 
fate, or people, by which it was at firſt inhabited, 
often continues to bear that name after the expul- 
ſion, or even the abſolute deſtruftiop of that na- 
tion, ſtate, or people, who have been ſucceeded by 
other inhabitants, and who have received, as by 
inheritance, the name of their predeceſſors ; ſo that 
the antient name is always uſed, in ſpeaking of this 
new nation. Thus, amongſt the Arabians, Per- 
ſians, the Moguls of India, and thoſe of Tartary, 
the name of Roumi is become that of the Turks; 
and the title of Sultan of Roum, is voy to expreſs 
the ſovereign of that nation, | 

This abuſe of antient names is no new thing: 
The Greeks had long given the Perſians, belong- 
ing to the empire founded by Cyrus, the name of 
Medes; and that of Perſians, to the Parthian Ar- 
ſacides, who were a Scythian nation; and that of 
Parthians, to the Perſian Saſſanides of the Dynaſty 
deſtroyed by the Arabs. Many of the ByZantine 
| Hiſtorians give the Arabs, the ſubjects of the 
Gs 
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Caliphs, the names of Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and 
Achemenides. The ſame writers uſe the names of 


| 8 or Getæ, to ſignify the people belong- 


ing to very different nations, as the Goths, the 
Vandals, the. Gepides, and the other people in 
Germany, the Huns, the Awars, the Slavi, the 

ans, and the Bulgarians ; ſo that it requires a 
very particular attention to determine which of them 
they mean by thoſe names. | 


Our weſtern writers, ſtill more De than the 
Greeks of the lower empire, have fallen into the ſame ' 
errors. They give, for inſtance, the name of 
Gete, or Huns, to the Hungarians, who are a 
diſtin& nation. Some of them have even corrupted 
the name of Magyares, which the Hungarians give 
themſelves 'in their own language, and have made 
Agareni out of it, which is uſed in ſome Chroni- 
cles where they are mentioned. This firſt miſtake 
having produced a ſecond, ſome romance - writer 
have taken theſe Agareni for the Saracens, and have 
invented ſtories of their inroads into Burgundy and 
Lorrain, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
expeditions of the Hungarians or Magyares, who 
penetrated at that time into Switzerland and i, 


laid the foundation for theſe romances. 


This confuſion of antient and modern names has 
given Hiſtorians room to invent a number of 
fables, concerning the riſe and antient hiſtory of the 
greater part of the nations in the north of Europe. 
It is upon this foundation that they have intro- 


 Quced into the hiſtory of the Swedes all that they. 


K k 2 br met 


the Getz; and to the fame: cauſe it is: 
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met with In the antients, about che Scythians ant 


the hiſtory of the Huns of Attila made a part of 
the Hungarian hiſtory. It is from , hence. that o 
many falſe hiſtorical ſyſtems have ariſen, propoſed. 


and defended. with ſo much warmth by writers, who, 


imagined their honour concerned, in aſcribing o 
their own nation, the actions of all thoſe. who had 
inhabited the ſame country, or of thoſe whoſe r names 
bore any reſemblance to that of the nation in que- 
ſtion. One meets with, continually, in the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, examples of theſe fall ſyſtems; and 
our age i'r not yer perfectiy cured of this er 
4 | 

The difference ot agreement in languages 1 PX 
we have obſerved already, the moſt proper mark. by. 
which to diſtinguiſh nations that have nl 
ſtock. Thoſe who have but a ſuperficial kr 
lege of the languages, imagine, that; there are A 
vaſt number eſſentially different, becauſe they mil- 
take the variety of dialefts for a difference . in their 
eſſence. For inſtance, one ſhould be apt vo 
at firſt ſight, that the Latin, the Italian, the Spaniſh, 
the Gaſgoon, and the French, were ſo many dif- 
ferent languages; and the difficulty which a per- 
ſon, who is acquainted with but one of them, finds 
in underſtanding the others, will appear to him 
demonſtration of it. But an attentive examination 
will ſhew, that almoſt all the words of theſe five 
languages are eſſentially the ſame, and have the 
ſame ſignification; and that the only difference con- 
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'owing,; that 
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eee their form, and in their 
variety of pronunciation. A perſon that under - 
| ſtands one of theſe languages, finds the ſtudy of tha 
others very eaſy, in which he meets with almoſt 
all the radical words taken in the ſame ſenſe, wick 


only ſome 1 variations, which! ſoon We 
fami liar to him. 


We obſerve arches, after Monſ. Freret, that in 
language there are two things to be conſidered; firſt, 
the words which men have fixed upon as ſigns of 
their ideas and ſentiments; and ſecondly, the va- 
riations or changes which theſe words admit of, 
and which are uſed to exprels the relations theſe ideas 
bear to one another, and the changes which take 
place in thoſe relations. This latter is that which 
properly conſtitutes what is called the Grammatical 
part of a language: we ſhall not ſtay to enlarge 
upon it, taking it for granted that none who read 
this will need any farther explanation. Theſe prin- 
eiples being laid down, it is to be obſerved, that 
there are two different kinds of variations in che 
dialects of the ſame language. : 


In the firſt kind, the Grammatical inflexions of 
one dialect differ very little from thoſe of another. 
ſuch are the Ionic, the Eotic, and the Doric amongſt 
the Greeks z and ſuch are, at this day, the dialects 
of the Sclavonian tongue, the Ruſſian, the Poliſh, 
the Bohemian, the Croatian, the Bulgarian, &c. 
And laſtly, ſuch-are the various s dialects of the G 
man tongue. 
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The variations of the ſecond kind have been pro- 
duced by the mixture of two people, who ſpoke two 
languages eſſentially different from each other, and 

Who have been fo united and confounded by this 

mixture, that each of them has loſt a part of their 

own words, whilſt they have borrowed ſeveral ous 
thoſe with whom they were incorporated. 


When this union of two languages has. ariſen 

| from the ſettlement of a learned and civilized peo- 
ple, in a country whoſe inhabitants have been 
obliged to receive their laws, manners, and cuſtoms, 
the language of the conquered people has been al- 
moſt wholly ſwallowed up. The .vanquiſhed being 
fond of imitating the conquerors, now become their 
maſters, have endeavoured to ſpeak their 
in as much purity as poſſible ; and if this foreign 
dominion ſubſiſted for any length of time, the an- 
tient language has been entirely diſuſed, even amongſt. 
the vulgar. It is true, they will not ſpeak the new 
language correctly, but will tranſgreſs almoſt all 
the rules of grammar, and ſtill retain a certain num - 
ber of their old words, which chey will endeavout 
to new. model after the form of thoſe in the new 
language. 

This is what ** happened in Gaul and Spain, 
where the antient tongue was quite loſt, and the 
Roman language ſpoke with greater or leſs exactneſs 
and purity. The old language ſubſiſted only in 
ſome cantons that were wild and difficult of acceſs, 
where the conquerors did not think it worth while 
to ſettle; and even there it was continually changing, 


Nie kl I AM 1. 803 2 
by the Incl of th waves wid the 5 
It was in this manner that the Centabri, and the 
people on the weſtern extremity of the Pyrenees, 
have preſerved the antient Iberian language, a dia- 
Tet of which the Baſques ſpeak to this day. NES 
But when the union of two languages is owing 
to the ſettlement of a rude and barbarous people, 
who have cohqueted a civilized country, whoſe. in- 
habitants ſpeak a learned, copious, and polite lan- EO 
guaze, every thing is juſt the reverſe of the for- 1 
mer caſe. The conquerors, at the ſame time that : N 
they bring the vanquiſhed under their government, 
will adopt; in a great meaſure, their manners and F 
-cuſtoms ; arid'as their antient language was neceſ- | 
farily not ſo fich, copious, and polite, as that of 
the conquered, it will be natural for them to *bor- "a 
o a pretty large number of words, which they | 
will reduce to the rules of their den tongue, whoſe 
rules and grammatical form they will ſtill pre- 
ſerve, The introductioon of new terms is gra- 1.4 
dual and almoſt infenſible ; but it is not the fame | ö 
wich a change in Grammar: before” ſich a change * 
can be effected, the whole nation muſt have for- 
got that to Which it had always been accuſtomed, 8989 
and learn a new one. | 
It is for this reaſon that the Latin dialects, formed . 
in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, after the conqueſt of thoſe | 
countries by the Franks, the Vandals, and the Goths, 1 
are almoſt all compoſed of Latin words altered, but | 
reduced to the Grammar of the German tongues, in 
which the Nouns are not declined, and the Verbs 
Kk4 | have. : i 
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{| 
i 


have.but three Tenſes, the ref ing plied by he 


auxiliary Verbs. 5 

The conquerors ed at. firſt, with ſafficiene . 
care, the antient German language in ita purity. 
A kind of reſpect for the name of Romans, a gef. 
pect which was confirmed by religion, preſerved at 
the ſame time the uſe of the Latin tongue without 
much corruption in the greateſt part of the pyblic 


acts, both civil and religious; but at length it he.. 


gan inſenſibly to degenerate. The antient rules of - 
Grammar were no longer obſerved, and theſe ads 


were publiſhed in a barbarous jargon z. while on U 


other hand the German languages were 


degrees by the introduction of Latin words, which 


at length gained the aſcendancy. It is this mis- 


ture of two languages, in which the words. of che 


one are ſtill kept ſubject to the grammar of the 
other, that has formed the modern language of ; 


Italy, France, and Spain. 25 557 


We have enlarged a little upon this article, bs: 


| cauſe thoſe who have treated this ſubject, ſeem not al · 


ways to have ſufficiently attended to theſe two diffe- . 
rent kinds of alterations, which have produced; the - 


two kinds of dialects we have been agg It 
is well known that the Italian, the Spaniſh, the 
| Gaſcon, the French, and all their ſubdiviſions, are 

at bottom only variations of the Latin; which was 

itſelf nothing but a corruption of the antient Pelaſ- 
gic Greek, mixed with the Languages of the Sici- 
Lians or Iberians, the Liburnians or IIlyrians, and 
the antient inhabitants of Umbria, a Gallic people. 


As 


* 
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45h a1 langages that are ſpoken in the north- 
ern part of our continent, they may be all reduced 
to four original languages, which are ſubdivided 
into a great number of dialects. 


The firſt is che German language; wh poke 
in Germany, n als countries ir: 


colonies are ſextled. .. 


The ſecobd is the Selavonian, which.excends in | 
general from the Viſtula to the Volga Om 


cat, and from the coyntries that horder upon the 


Baltic ſea, to the ſouth of the Danube and the con. 


fines of Greece. 


"The ud original tongwe is char of te Term 
| taking that name in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe. 
The uſe of this language extends from little Tar- 


tary, and the borders of the Pontus - Euxinus to the 


eaſtern ocean, and the countries that lie ta the north 
of China: It has even been carried by the Vakouti 


to the borders of the Ice ſea, and the mouth of the 
river Lena. Strahlemberg, a learned Swede, who 
lived a long time in Siberia, has given us ſamples, 
if I may uſe the term, of the different dialects of 
the Tartarian language. That which is ſpoken by 
the Maxicheou Tartars, or the conquerors. of China, 
is the fartheſt removed from the common language, 


though it bears in many reſpects a reſemblance to 


it. The Mogul tongue, that of the Calmucs, or 
the Oiroths, (for the former as we have obſerved 


above, is a nick-name, which they don't like to 
be called by,) and that of the Crim. and Budziac 


Tartars, are the fame, excepting a few differences 
in 


"©. 
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in the dialect. That of the Turks of Anatolia and 
Europe, mixed with the Arabic, the Perſian, the 
Greek, and even the Sclavonian,'is à little more a- t 
tered ; notwithſtanding which, the greater part of 
the radical words of the Antient language ate il 
to be diſcovered in it. 


A fourth original tongue is-that of the people i in 
Europe, to whom Tacitus gives the name of Fami, 
to diſtinguiſh them in general from the German 
and Sarmatian nations. He included under chat 
name the people of Finland, Efthonia,” Livonia, | 
thuania, and ſome other cantons. We might ad 
to theſe ſeveral others, ſuch as thoſe of Pennia, the 
Jagoutits, the Oftiacks, the Samoiedes, &c. towards 
the north-eaſt parts of Aſia, and along the Volga 
the Morduate and the Czeremiſſes. 
M. Freret is of opinion, that the Hungarians or 
 Magyares, ſettled upon the Danube, are a colony of 
ſome of thele people; their language, which 1s al- 
together different from the three other original 
tongues, bears a very ſtrong analogy to that of the 
Finlanders of Livonia and Courland, and with that 
of the people who live near the Volga. 
We fhall not take notice here of certain languages 
of a leſs extent, which are plainly the remainders of 
an antient language, which no longer fubſilts, or 
at leaft of ſome antient dialects, ſo much altered, 
that it is difficult to diſcover their origin. Such are, 
in theſe weſtern parts, the Baſques, the Welch, and 
the Erſe tongues ; and ſuch is in the neighbour- 
Hood of Greece that of the Albanians, or the 
| moun- 
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mountaineers of Epirus. 
this laſt language, vod it ſeems” to be only a mr. 


We have a dictionary of 


ture of ſeveral different languages. 


It commonly happens, chat the people, who ſpeak 
the different dialects of the fame tongue, live near 


one another, and form a kind of chain ; but this 


is not always the caſe, even with nations whoſe ha- 
bitations are fixed; of which the following is one 
inſtance among many. The Tranſylvarians, the 
Walachians, and the Moldavians lie on the other 
ſide the Danube; the Sclayonians, Hungarians and 
Germans divide them entirely from Italy; and yet 
they ſpeak a diale& of the Latin, leſs corrupt; per- 

haps than ſome of. the jargons of Italy. The oc- 
caſion of it was this; the Roman colonies and gar- 
riſons, with which Illyria, Pannonia, the two Ma 
ſias and Dalmatia were filled, before the declenſion 
of the empire, ſought an aſylum in Tranſylvania, 
and the neighbouring countries againſt the fury of 


the barbarians. The language of theſe Romans 


is ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed, though theſe countries 
have been often invaded by the Goths, hy * 


the Awars, and the Bulgarians. 


The knowlege of the language ſpoken by a na- 
tion is a guide to us in our enquiries into its origin, 
and the country from whence it firſt proceeded. By 
this means, we may judge what degree of credit is due 
tothe traditions of ſtrangers concerning their antiqui- 
ty, and even to, the opinion which the nation itſelf 
has at certain times adopted ; for national traditions 
are often groſs errors, and not the leſs ſo for being 
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I unanimouſly, received. It was believed: amongſt us 
for a long time, that the firſt Franks came fro 
Pannonia, and to this day the Hungarians would 


have it thought that they un. an N 
antient Huns of Attila. 


Another advantage wifg from the ables 
of the language ſpoken by an antient people whole 
hiſtory we are ſludying, will be, that it will pre- 
vent our ſearching into a language unknown, ta this 
people, for the etymology of the names of their 
kings, their chiefs, the tribes of which they ;con- 
ſiſted, &c. By that means we ſhall be enabled to 
diſtinguiſh the names they uſed themſelves, fm 

rhoſe that were only in uſe amongſt ſtrangers; and 
in conſequence of this obſervation, we ſhall reject 
all the Greek etymologies of names adopted by the 
Scythians, che Sarmatians and Germans. Far the - 
firſt, we ſhall have recourſe to Turkiſh and Tarta- 
rian roots; for the ſecond to thoſe of the Stlayo. 
nian tongue. For though we may be unable to de- 
termine which dialect of the mother-tongue a po- 
ple uſed in their firſt riſe, we may take the ſame 
liberty with our ableſt critics in the oriental lan- 
guages, and ſuppoſe one common language, ſelect- 
ing out of the ſeveral dialects thoſe radical words 
which are beſt ſuited to our purpoſe. As to the 
people that made a part of the German nation, we 
ſhall take indifferently the radical words Which ce 
found in the old Gothic verſion of the New Teſta- 
ment, in the poems of the Scaldi, in the Runic in- 
ſeriptions, in the Anglo-Saxon books, and in ſome 
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ay mages ws any, would reduce - 
hat language, though it was not 
in the country whoſe antient 
1 but moſt frequently was not 
ns Iicious Critic will nor be tempted to ſeek. in 
| or even in the Hebrew, the original of 
| a EIN the rivers, the 
| c. which he finds in the hiſtory, of the 
| the Scythians, the Sarmatæ, &c. but at 
time be will avoid with equal care that 
ice, which is ſo. common, of giving a 
Hebrew, Scythian, or German etymology. to the 
names of the gods and the antient people of Greece, 
as Bochart, Otroczi, Rudbeks, and a great n 
of leſs celebrated critics have done. 
| Such are in part the general ce 125 
Freret makes upon the ſtudy of the otigin of anti» 
ent nations, and which are diſperſed through the 
different pieces he has writ on this ſubject. Hig 
vicw./ in; eſtabliſhing theſe principles, was not ſo 
much to lay down rules for others, as for his own 
uſe: by this means he laid himſelf under a neceſ - 
e | 
5 


! 


| which runs through his works, in, which the | 
; Arength.and ſolidity of his reaſonings. ſeems, to. u 
| equal to the depth and extent of his enquiries, is. a. 
| ſufficient proof, that he could both preſcribe laws to | 
TT Theſe remarks we thought would be more uſeful. 
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